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Tue rev. author of this small volume has by various former publi- 
cations acquired no inconsiderable degree of celebrity as a Hebrew 
scholar, and as an Annotator on the Hebrew Scriptures. His 
knowledge of Jewish antiquities and of modern Judaism is also 
extensive and minute ; and especially, as regards the present condi- 
tion of the peculiar race, will the work before us be found instructive 
and curious. Whether or not the author has had any other view 
in its composition and publication than to convey interesting informa- 
tion to his readers on a subject that will always engage the attention 
of Christians—whether or not he has exerted himself on this occa- 
sion, having his eye directed to certain political extensions of rights 
that have in recent years been kr snn 4 in behalf of British Jews, 
does not appear, so far as we have noticed, in any profession of the 
sort which the book contains. But we must be allowed to state, 
that among the deductions which the attentive reader will make on 
closing the volume, one of the most forcible must be, that, seeing 
English Judaism is still fettered by the olden Rabbinical supersti- 
tions and intolerance—still essentially subject to Talmudic laws 
and numerous absurd oral traditions, which are also only harmless 
because the Jews dare not put them publicly forward nor act upon 
them, an extension of political rights. to that people, even to the 
power of legislation, would be fraught with more peril than has been 
anticipated by the advocates of such extension. At any rate, if not 
fraught with immediate or practical evil, the liberal measure alluded 
to, according to Dr. M‘Caul’s showing, would be a violation of safe 
and sound political principles. We do not propose to argue for or 
against this view of the case, but merely to extract some of the 
curious information contained in these Sketches, which cannot fail 
to renew and enhance the interest which every reader of history and 
— reflecting mind are ready to bestow upon the descendants of 

acob. 

_Every modern writer who treats of the Jews must draw many of 
his most striking illustrations from those who inhabit Poland. That 
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dismembered country is one of the most fertile as well as charac- 
teristic gardens of Judaism. It was the policy of the kings and 
government of Poland for centuries to encourage and cherish the 
people in question, when in all other Christian states they were 
cruelly persecuted and despised. Even at this day the Polish Jews 
are, according to our author, who, we learn, has travelled in that 
country, the faithful and precise representatives of what they were 
nearly two thousand years ago, or in the tenth century. At the 

same time he describes the Polish Jews as a well-educated and 
intellectual people; the terms well-educated and intellectual re- 
quiring certain limitations which we are about to notice. 

The reader of the present small volume, who may not have had 
his attention drawn particularly to the singular race spoken of, may, 
to use the words of our author, be truly said to know only the adores 
of the Jewish nation. In England people for the most part see or 
hear only of two classes—rich Jews and poor Jews. ‘ When arich 
Jew is named, they think of the funds ; and at the mention ofa 
poor Jew, oranges, pencils, old clothes, &c., are generally the asso- | 
ciated ideas.” But the continental traveller makes a different 
classification ; for he finds that some are called enlightened, and | 
some bigots, as the Gentiles speak ; or, in Jewish phraseology, 1 | 
_— are old-fashioned—that is, Rabbinical—and new-fashioned, 
Jews. 

From the dispersion to the latter end of the last century, Dr. 
M‘Caul says, Rabbinism prevailed universally among the loa 
nation, with the exception of the one small sect of the Karaites ; and 
he adds, that the distinguishing feature of Rabbinism is, that it 
asserts the transmission of oral or traditional law of equal authority 
with the written law of God, at the same time that it resolves tradi- ' 
tion into the opinions of the present time. ‘ And, as this oral law 
is most minute in its details, and altogether immutable in its deci- 
sions, it has made the intellectual and moral state of all those who 
receive it almost stationary.” The rise of certain reformers, or 
innovators, to be sure, has led to particular variations over those who 
have become their disciples. Still the truly Rabbinical Jews are 
described as bearing a striking resemblance to those of whom the 
New Testament speaks. They are, “ acute, subtle, disputatious, 
with a profound love of learning, and an uncontrollable energy in | 
the pursuit of knowledge.” Such, says our author, is their general 
character. But the learning spoken of requires to be defined. 
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‘‘ It is true that they are altogether ignorant of Greek and Latin litera- 
ture, and consider it asin to learn any modern language. But a nation 
which has a learned language besides the vernacular dialect, an extensive 
literature in that language, and which studies that learned language 
almost universally,—so that it is a rare thing to meet a Jew, however 
forlorn and destitute, who cannot read it fluently, and understand it at 
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least a little,—such a nation must be regarded as an educated and intel- 
lectual people. 

‘‘[t is true they can make no pretension to Belles Lettres. The verna- 
cular dialect of the Polish Jews is still what was formerly the language of 
the whole class of German Jews, and is now called Jewish (Jiidisch). 
Half a century ago it was commonly called Jewish-German (Jiidisch- 
Teutsch) ; but this latter term now signifies good German, printed in 
Jewish characters; whereas Jewish is ancient German, mixed up with 
Hebrew and Rabbinical ; and, in Poland, with a smal! addition of Polish. 
All the theological terms are Hebrew or Rabbinical; many of the names 
of household implements, and not a few imprecations and terms of abuse, 
are Polish. It is not an uncommon thing to hear the three languages in 
one short sentence—as, tach gei die Beheimos wmpotyin, ‘ I am going to 
water the cattle.” Beheimos (behemoth) is Hebrew ; umpotyin is of Polish 
extraction; the rest is German. This dialect, though verv free from rules 
of grammar, and uncertain as to its orthography, possesses a tolerably ex- 
tensive literature, which forms the lecture of the Jewesses and ammaratzin 
or unlearned Jews. Prayers, poems, dramas, legends, commentaries, and 
extracts from the Rabbinical writings, have been published in this dialect. 
‘Athias also published the Old Testament complete in the Jewish character ; 
but the language approximates so nearly to good German, that this trans- 
lation has never become general in Poland. The new Testament, Penta- 
teuch, Isaiah, Psalms, &c., have been published by the London Society in 
the Polish. Jewish dialect. The favourite book is R. Jacob’s ‘ Commen- 
tary on the Pentateuch and Haphtoroth,’ or weekly portions of the pro- 
phets, usually known by the title ‘ Tsennorennah,’ or the Weiber Chu- 
mash, the women’s Pentateuch. This book, which is a compilation of all 
that is absurd and marvellous in Rabbinical lore, furnishes the Sabbath 
reading for the female Jewish population ; and shews, on every page, the 
low state of religious knowledge amongst the Rabbinical Jewesses. If the 
Biblical citations were taken away, it might be classed with ‘ Tom Thumb’ 
or ‘ Jack the Giant-killer.’ As it stands, it appears to the Christian reader 
as the most inconceivable mixture of absurdity and gravity. But, after 
all, though the female part of the Jewish community be neglected, the 
Rabbinical Jews must still be regarded as an educated people.” 


In support of this statement that the Jews must still be regarded 
as an educated people, the term Ammaratzin, which is taken from 
a Hebrew word signifying “‘ people of the land,” a designation of 
great reproach, may be instanced. Besides, though the females are 
neglected, and it be held as a grave offence for any one to teach his 
daughter the law, yet much attention is paid to the education of male 
children, one of the greatest reproaches for a Rabbinical Jew being 
to neglect this duty; so that as a people, the middling and lower 
classes of the Jews seem to have more attention paid to their peculiar 
education than is realized in the Christian communities of most 
countries. Poverty among them is hardly a bar to learning. The 
teachers are numerous, and their terms are very low; and‘a Jew, 
with one-quarter of the means possessed by our middling trades- 


people, it is asserted, would be sure to have a private tutor. Hos- 
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pitality to wandering students is universal ; and, in short, amongst 
the Rabbinical Jews, learning ranks higher than wealth. 


When treating of the learned professions, of the prevalence of. 


learning, and the channels into which the mind of the Rabbinical 
Jews are directed, we find the following clear and comprehensive 
sketch. The writer has been speaking of the Slaughterer, who 
forms one of the learned professions. 


* A slaughterer must be perfectly conversant with all the circumstances 
which make a beast clean or unclean. For this purpose, he must study 
the treatises on the Sh’chitah, which contain minute details as to compara- 
tive anatomy; nor can he exercise his art until he has been examined by 
a Rabbi, and has obtained a certificate of his competency. Rabbi, Melam- 
med, Reader, and Shochet, are the learned professions amongst the Rab- 
binic Jews ; and the existence of these offices has in every age ensured a 
large number of educated men amongst them. Amongst the Jews, as 
well as amongst every other people, the ministers of religion have been 
the preservers of learning. Without them they must soon have sunk into 
absolute barbarism. The preservation of learning without religion is, 
impossible. Wherever there are Jewish families, they must have a Shochet, 
or dispense altogether with animal food, as they dare not eat the meat 
slaughtered by a Gentile ; and, as the Jews are greatly scattered, it follows 
of course that the number of Shochtim is very great. In small congre- 
gations, they also act as reader in the Synagogue, and Rabbi. They must 
then possess a higher degree of learning, as the business of the Rabbi is 
not only to give instruction, but, with the assistance of two assessors, 
called judges, tu settle disputes, to transact the business attendant on 
divorces, which are of frequent occurrence, and especially to solve cases of 
conscience, which are very numerous on account of the intricacy of the 
Rabbinic laws concerning clean and unclean food, &c. 

‘The mere religious necessities of the people perpetuate a certain number 
of learned men. But, as learning is looked upon as the most meritorious 
of all acts, and is, according to the Rabbinical axiom, ‘ equal to the fulfil- 
ment of all the other commandments,’ it is not confined to the officials of 
the Synagogue. Many of the Jewish shopkeepers and trades-people pos- 
sess a highly respectable degree of Jewish learning, and are quite at 
home on the subject of the controversy with Christians. Many more leave 
the management of the shop and all worldly business to their wives, and 
devote themselves exclusively to study. Many Christians will be ready 
to say, that all this study and diligence is much ado about nothing. The 
absurdities and susperstitions of Rabbinism are better known than its real 
genius and spirit. The truth is, that, amidst all its follies and absurdities, 
Rabbinism possesses as many monuments of genius and intellect as any 
other system whatever. The Rabbinical writings are also well calculated 
to train and exercise the understanding. The mere circumstance that 


they all exist in Hebrew or Chaldee accustoms the Jewish mind at once 


toa learned language, and necessarily forces upon it some idea of philology. 
The Talmud, which may be looked upon as a vast congest of canon law, 
abounding with the most subtle distinctions and disputations, sharpens the 
intellect to the utmost. The study of the Talmud has the same effect that 
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the study of law generally has. But the T’almud does not monopolize the 
Jewish mind. Many devote themselves to the commentaries on the Scrip- 
tures, particularly to Jarchi, Aben-Ezra, and Kimchi. Any one who has 
ever looked into Rosenmiiller’s ‘ Scholia’ will see that these men are not 
to be despised ; that, on the contrary, for acuteness and accurate knowledge 
of the Hebrew text, they have never been surpassed. Aben-Ezra’s and 
Kimchi's ‘ Exposition of the Psalms’ often breathe a genuine devotional 
spirit. Even when they are in the wrong, as they often are, they are sure 
to instruct. Jarchi’s ‘ Commentary on the Song of Solomon,’ when com- 
pared with the attempts of modern German divines, exhibits Jewish good 
sense and piety in the most favourable point of view.’ 


Among the Rabbinic schools, however, there is one analogous to 
what Christians understand by the term free-thinkers. ‘These are 
the readers of Mainonides. ‘They cherish a metaphysical or 
rationalist turn of mind, and are fond of the words, philosopher and 
philosophy. There is also a fanatical sect, known by the name 
Chasidim, or Saints, as they call themselves, Poland being its cra- 
dle and seat. ‘hey very soon attract the attention of the traveller 
by their external appearance, their dress being studiously slovenly 
and their features wild, in some cases even almost indicative of 
insanity. ‘Their fanaticism is extreme, the mysticism of the Cab- 
balistic system which they study leading them to the most absurd 
opinions and practices. 


‘* The Chasidim have separate synagogues, use the prayer-book of the 
Spanish Jews, which is more Cabbalistic, and have their own Rabbies. 
They reverence the Talmud less, and the Sohar more, than the other 
Jews, and especially profess to strive after a perfect union with God, as 
their great object. To effect this, they spend much time in contemplation ; 
and, in prayer, use the most extraordinary contortions and gestures, 
jumping, writhing, howling, in order to exalt their mind, and do certainly 
succeed in working themselves into a state little short of phrensy. Before 
their devotions, they indulge freely in the use of meat and even of ardent 
spirits, to promote cheerfulness, as they regard sorrow and anxiety as 
peculiar hinderances to the enjoyment of union with God. Their chief 
means of edification is the spending the Sabbath-day with the Tsaddik. 
On Friday afternoon and evening, before the approach of the Jewish 
Sabbath, waggon-loads of Jews and Jewesses, with their children, pour 
in from all the neighbourhood, from a distance of thirty, forty or more 
miles. The rich bring presents and their own provisions, of which the 
poor are permitted to partake. The chief entertainment is Saturday after- 
noon, at the meal which the Jews call the third meal, during which the 
T'saddik sagt Torah, that is, he extemporises a sort of moral-mystical- 
cabbalistical discourse, which his followers receive as the dictates of imme- 
diate inspiration. For the benefit of those who are too far removed to 
come on the Saturday, the Tsaddik makes journeys through his district, 
when he lodges with some rich member of the sect, and is treated with all 
the respect due to one who stands in immediate communication with Deity. 
He then imposes penances on those whose consciences are burdened with 
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guilt ; dispenses amulets and slips of parchment with cabbalistic sentences 
written on them to those who wish exemption from sickness and danger, 
or protection against the assaults of evil spirits; and pronounces on the 
sick and the barren his benediction, which is supposed to remove all in- 
firmities, and to procure the fulfilment of every wish.” 


From the principles of their faith, as published by themselves, 
their excessive credulity and doctrinal errors may be known. One 
of the most extravagant tenets renders them the most subservient 
tools possible of their teachers ; for, it is said, ‘ the most important 
of all principles is unreserved devotion to the T’saddik ; never to 
turn aside from his precepts; to reject wisdom and science, yea, 
one’s own understanding, and to receive only what the Tsaddik 
says. [ven when one thinks that the Tsaddik is acting contrary 
to the law, he is still to believe that the Tsaddik is in the right ; he 
must therefore reject his own understanding, and rest confidently on 
that of the Rabbi.” This is excellent priestcraft; and, if our 
author’s representations be correct, is not essentially different from 
the tenets of the generality of Rabbinical Jews—not even essentially 
different, as he in his last chapter endeavours to show, from the 
doctrines exemplified in alate Circular Letter from the Chief Rabbi 
of London, which has not been publicly impugned by the people 
over whom he presides. 

As a religious system our author regards Rabbinism as partaking 
of good as well as of what is bad. But to say the least of it, and 
this is no new declaration, it must be a most burdensome code, both 
as respects doctrinal knowledge and daily practice. One of the 
most detestable features in the system regards the condition of 
females and the respect entertained for their mental rights. We 


have already noticed and read something about the education of 
Jewesses. 


“ The progress of Jewish reform has created schools for Jewish female 
children, both free schools for the poor, and establishments of a higher 
order for the wealthy. But who ever heard of a female school amongst 
old-fashioned Rabbinical Jews? or who ever saw a Rabbinical school- 
mistress, ora Rabbinical Jewess who gained a livelihood by teaching? 
The female schools in London, in Germany, in Warsaw have all emanated 
from the power of Christian example, or the direct influence of the 
Government; they are not the natural offspring of Rabbinism, and conse- 
quently where this system still reigns, as in the East, and Poland gene- 
rally, they are not to be found. Very many of the Jewish female children 
do not learn to read at all, Those that do learn are not taught by one of 
their own sex, but by a melammed, or a rabbi, or a tutor. In very rare 
instances they learn to translate Hebrew, but in general they only learn 
to read the words, that they may be able to repeat prayers which they do 
not understand. In Poland, they learn besides to read the vernacular 
dialect, and frequently also to write it, as they are much employed in 
shopkeeping, and sometimes manage all the worldly business, that the 
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husband may give himself unreservedly to the study of the Talmud ; and 
this last circumstance shows, if it were not abundantly attested by the 
high degree of mental cultivation and accomplishment commonly found 
amongst the Jewesses in Germany, that this want of education is not to be 
ascribed to any defect in the Jewish female mind, but to some external 
cause. The spirit of Rabbinism it is which degrades womankind, and does 
not suffer her to exercise the faculties which God has given. Rabbinism 
lays it down as an axiom, that to study the law of God ts no part of a 
woman’s duty, and that to teach his daughters the Word of God is no 
part of paternal obligation. ‘Women and slaves are exempt from the 
study of the law.’ ‘ A woman who learns the Jaw has a reward, but it is 
not equal to the reward which the man has, because she is not commanded 
io do so. But though the woman has a reward, the wise men have com- 
manded that no man should teach his daughter the law, for this reason, 
that the majority of women have not got a mind fitted for study, but per- 
vert the words of the law on account of the poverty of their intellect. 
Every one who teaches his daughter the law is considered as guilty as if 
he taught her transgression. But this applies only to the oral law. As 
to the written law, he is not to teach-her systematically, but if he has 
taught her, he is not to be considered as having taught her transgression.’ 
Rabbinism teaches that awoman ts unfit to give legal evidence, and classes 
her amongst those who are incapacitated either by mental or moral 
deficiencies. ‘ There are ten sorts of disqualification, and every one, in 
whom any one of them is found, is disqualified from giving evidence; and 
these are they—women, slaves, children, idiots, the deaf, the blind, the 
wicked, the despised, relations, and those interested in their testimony.’ 
Rabbinism excludes women from being counted as part of the Synagoque 
congregation. Unless there be mintan, that is,a congregation of ten, there 
can be no public worship of God, but the Rabbies have decided, ‘ that 
these ten must all be men, free, and adult ;’ so that if all the Jewesses in 
the world could be gathered into one synagogue, they would all count as 
nothing, and unless there were ten men present, the minister of the syna- 
gogue would not read prayers for them. 

“ Rabbinism teaches, that to be a woman is as great a degradation as 
to be a heathen or a slave, and provides the same form of thanksgiving 
for deliverance from womanhood as from heathenism or slavery. ‘The 
Jew says every day in his prayers, ‘ Blessed art thou, O Lord, our God! 
King of the universe, who hath not made mea heathen. Blessed art thou, 
O Lord our God! King of the universe, who hath not made me aslave. 
Blessed art thou, O Lord our God! King ofthe universe, who hath not 
made me a woman.’ ” 


On the subject of Jewish reform, which to a certain extent has 
been carried in modern and even recent times, Dr. M‘Caul has a 
good deal to say, and instances several individuals and circumstances 
that have been especially operative in this matter. Moses Mendel- 
sohn at no very distant period was the means of introducing among 
his brethren a taste for what the old-fashioned Rabbinical Jews did 
and still do consider profane literature and epicurean books, as 
Christian books are called by them. The study of German and its 
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most celebrated authors became popular amongst his disciples, and 
hence a great change, intellectual and civil, could not but be the con- 
sequence on the part of such students. Other Jews eminent for 
their boldness or their genius started up about the beginning of the 
great social and political movement in Europe of the last century. 
A Jewish periodical was even started at Konigsberg about the year 
1783, entitled “‘ The Gatherer,” which must be regarded as having 
been symptomatic of mental revolution, and as offering a new field for 
the exhibition of Jewish talent. It even received articles upon the 
abuses of Judaism, plans for reform, essays on literature, transla- 
tions, &c. The appearance of several extraordinary Jews about the 
same period, men eminent in science and learning, aided the efforts 
of the Journalists. Nor among the impulses given in the same 
direction ought those of the French National Assembly and of 
Napoleon to be forgotten. But the result of all these movements at 
the present day, according to our author, seems not to have been so 
great and beneficial as has often been maintained—rationalism, as it 
is called, which is akin to infidelity, in so far as religion is concerned, 
having taken the place of Judaism, although the practical effects 
upon the race as citizens has been to raise them in the social scale, 
at the expense, however, of their nationality ; and therefore Dr. 
M‘Caul does not think that after all the gain of the sometimes 
highly lauded reform has been very great, looking as he, and many 
others do, to a greater destiny for this peculiar people than consists 
in mere deliverance from oppression and contumely. [ven Judaism 
as taught in the modern Jewish catechisms, where reform is supposed 
to have gone farthest, does not assume an attractive appearance as 
painted in the volume before us. We quote some passages explana- 
tory of our author’s views on this subject. 


*« The first paroxysm of Jewish reform was very vivlent. Whilst it 
lasted, the Jews, as is confessed by Just, utterly renounced the Talmud and 
all its observances. ‘They thought of nothing but liberty of conscience, 
and breathed nothing but good-will to all mankind. Some of its effects 
are still visible. The reformed Jews are all outwardly, and, I doubt not, 
many of them in their hearts, very different from the orthodox professors 
of Rabbinism. But what has all the reform, that has made such a mighty 
noise in Germany for the last thirty years, really effected for the religious 
and moral improvement of the Jewish natiun? Has it delivered them 
from the absurdities and antisocial doctrines of the Talmud? Has it 
helped them to make a bold and decided protest against the traditional 
adulterations of the pure and holy law of Moses? Was it stirred them 
up to put forth a frank and honest confession of their faith, exhibiting the 
differences between them and the old Talmudists? Not one of all these 
things. Jewish reform has just done as much for real improvement as the 
Council of Trent did for reformation. It has talked a great deal—it has 
done nothing. I am led to this conclusion from the perusal of some modern 
Jewish catechisms, I have now before me two of very considerable au- 
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thority. The one is the authorized catechism for Bavaria, as appears from 
the title-page—t Manual of the Mosaic Religion. Compiled by Dr. Alex- 
ander Behr, under the superintendence and guidance of the Supreme 
Rabbi, Abraham Bing, of Wurtzburg; examined and recognised by the 
Rabbinate of Furth, and several rabbies of consideration. With the most 
gracious privilege of his Royal Majesty. Munich, 1826.’ In the preface, 
also, it is stated that it was published by royal mandate, at the public ex- 
pense ; and that a royal circular was issued to all Jewish schools, command- 
ing its introduction. The second is entitled, ‘The Doctrines of the Mosaic 
Religion, by I. Johlson, teacher of religion at the Israelitish Congregational 
School, at Frankfort-on-the- Main; the third genuine and improved edition. 
Frankfort, A.M. 1829. Which also appears, from the preface, to have 
obtained the approbation of many of the civil and ecclesiastical powers, 
and the thanks of the German Confederation. These catechisms, then, 
will tell us the principles in which the Jewish youth, of an important part 
of Germany, are educated; and will help us to conjecture the sentiments 
of the next Jewish generation. A stranger jumble of palpable inconsistency 
was, perhaps, never presented to the public; and the approbation of such 
works by public authority does not lead us to form a very high estimate of 
the state of Rabbinic learning amongst the Rationalist divines of Germany. 
These catechisms first lay down the divine authority of the Talmud ; they 
then teach the relative duties on anti-talmudical principles; and lastly, 
confirm these antitalmudic doctrines by mutilated Talmudic authorities, 
which if taken with their context prove the contrary of that which they 
are cited to confirm !” 


Dr. M‘Caul goes on to notice particularly some of the doctrines 
of these catechisms to support his general assertion, which we pass 
over that we may come to English Judaism at the present day, 
which he maintains is still the religion of the Talmud; and the 
Talmud, he holds, was the source of all the folly, intolerance, and 
superstition of former Judaism. He adds, “* Reforms, and rumours 
of reforms, have unsettled the minds of the Jews themselves, and 
induced many amongst them to imagine Judaism is no longer what 
it used to be ; and thus some are led, with the most perfect good 
faith, to deny some of the essentials of their religion, and to attribute 
to it a measure of charity, and a freedom from superstition, not war- 
ranted by fact.” 

To show that the Talmud, however, is not even now an obsolete 
authority in England, he has recourse to certain sources of evidence, 
which are sufficiently remarkable, and, considering the difficulty of 
obtaining access to such documents, certainly are startling, unless 
explained away in the same public manner in which the writer im- 
pugns them. | 

In the first place, from the last catechism published in this coun- 
try, our author says, that, after mentioning the five books of Moses, 
these words occur, ‘* We also, from the same source, receive, as 
sacred and authentic, a large number of traditions not committed to 
writing, but transmitted by word of mouth down to later times.” 
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The catechism goes on to say that these traditions form the 
‘‘ Mishna,” and next that, “ in addition to this, we are guided by 
the explications of the later schools of pious and learned Rabbins, 
constituting what is now known by the name of the Talmud, or 
Gemara.” This looks very like the ancient system of Judaism. 
But a document of more secret authority is described as having 
fallen into Dr. M‘Caul’s hands that is still more illustrative and 
curious. He calls it one of the Acts of the Jewish Beth din, or tri- 
bunal, in London. It relates to some quarrel with the Jews of 
Southampton on account of an alleged violation of ceremony on the 
part of the Slaughterer of that Jewish community, an officer, as we 
have already heard, of no ordinary importance. The Slaughterer is 
by name Joseph Abraham Goldman. We quote the letter referring 
to this subject of the Rabbi to the Jewish congregations in England, 
on which our author takes occasion to comment closely. 


« * By the help of God 

“¢ The Rav. the Gaon, the president of the tribunal of the congrega- 
tions of the Church of Israel (may their Rock and Redeemer preserve 
them), which are in London, and also in the congregations which are in 
the country, and his righteous tribunal, hereby proclaim and make known, 
that Mr. Joseph Abraham Goldman, who was formerly slaughterer and 
meat-examiner in the holy congregation of Bristol, and afterwards in 
Southampton, has, some months since, been convicted, both by the Rav. 
the Gaon, the president of the tribunal, and also before his righteous 
tribunal (may their Rock and their Redeemer preserve them), of having 
broken his solemn engagement of striking of hands; and, therefore, the 
said Mr. Joseph Abraham Goldman is inadmissible to give testimony or 
to take an oath, and much less is he to be believed in matters of slaughter- 
ing or examining the slaughtered animals: therefore, every one who is 
surnamed with the name of Israel, will take heed not to eat of his 
slaughtering. Further, even the vessels of those householders who eat of 
his slaughtering are unlawful, as the vessels in which carrion and torn 
meat is boiled. And every one that hearkeneth to our words, upon him 
shall come the blessing of good, and he shall be written and sealed toa 
good life at the festial of the New Year, which is coming upon us for 
good, together with every one that is written to life in Jerusalem. 

*¢ The little one, Solomon, son of the Gaon, our teacher and our 
master, Rav., Rabbi Hirsch (the memory of the righteous is blessed), 
dwelling here in the aforsaid holy congregation, and its precincts.’ ” 


Now, Dr. M‘Caul argues that this document becomes particu- 
larly interesting, by being illustrative of Judaism at the present 
moment in England,+presupposing, as the letter does, that the 
Talmud is a book of divine authority; for in it we are told the 
ceremonies of slaughtering are detailed and appointed, being, in fact, 
a mysterious science which requires a licence from the Rabbi. 
Mr. J. A. Goldman’s infraction of the law is not explained, but the 
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difficulty of performing all its injunctions may be gathered from the 
next extract. 


«© Maimonides, in his treatise on the subject, defines the mode of per- 
forming the operation thus—* On which part of the animal is the slaughter- 
ing to be effected? On the windpipe, from the edge of the uvula down- 
wards as far as the top of the extremity of the lungs, as these parts are 
situated when the beast stretches out its neck to feed: this is the place of 
the slaughtering in the windpipe ; and all the part outside which answers 
to this place is called the neck. If the beast forces itself, and stretches 
out its neck much, or if the slaughterer force the signs, and draws them 
upwards, and he slaughter at the right part of the neck, but afterwards it 
be found that the windpipe or esophagus is not cut at the right place, 
then it is a doubtful case of carrion.’ In the same place he defines, that 
the knife or implement must have no gap in it: ‘ But if there be anything 
like a furrow in the edge of the instrument wherewith the slaughtering is 
effected, even though the furrow be the least possible, the slaughtering is 
unlawful.’ But besides any flaw in the knife, there are other things which 
may render the slaughtering unlawful, and which are considered as the 
great essentials of the Rabbinic act: * First ; if the operator makesa pause 
of a certain length before the act is completed. Second; if the throat be 
cut at a single blow, as witha sword. Third; if the knife enters too deep 
and his hidden. Fourth; when the knife slips up or down from the right 
place. Fifth; when the windpipe or the esophagus is torn, and comes 
out before the act is completed.” When all these conditions of lawfulness 
have been satisfied, the internal structure of the animal must be examined, 
and the result of this examination may be to pronounce that the meat is 
not fit for a Jew to eat. These few out of the multitudinous decisions and 
definitions of the oral law may shew the necessity of having the slaughterer 
first examined as to his competency, and will throw some light upon the 
chief Rabbi’s letter. ‘The power of the Rabbi to depose a slaughterer, and 
the course which the chief Rabbi bas actually pursued in causing his 
sentence to be proclaimed in all the synagogues in England, are warranted 
by the following passage:—* If a slaughterer, who has not had his 
slaughtering-knife examined efore a wise man [a Rabbi], slaughters by 
himself, his knife must be examined. If it be found in guod order, he is 
to be excommunicated, because he may depend upon himself another time 
when it has a gap in it, and yet slaughter therewith. But if it be found 
to have a gap, he is to be deposed from his office and excommunicated, 
and proclamation is to be made that all the meat which he has slaughtered 
is carrion,’ ” 


Our author well remarks that the intellectual condition of a peo- 
ple who can submit to such doctrines and practices must be in 
fetters ; but this is not all, for where Jewish meat is subject to such 
ceremonies, and so liable to become unclean and carrion, the Jew- 
ish poor labour under excessive hardships. ‘Their meat must be 
dear, and when we consider that they dare not partake of all the 
food provided in workhouses and hospitals, how hard must be the 
case of many a destitute, diseased, or aged member of the race! 
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Every Jew has not the benefit and privileges of being near rich and 
benevolent brethren in London or other large cities. 

But our author does not stop here; for he maintains that, ac- 
cording to Talmudic Jaw, oral declaration would not be the only 
severity to which the Slaughterer at Southampton would have to 
submit had the Rabbi and his tribunal the power to follow out 
their principles. 


** The law is :—* That if an Israelite does not know the five things which 
invalidate the art of slaughtering, as we have explained, and slaughters 
by himself it is unlawful both for himself and others to eat of that which 
he has slaughtered; for this case is much the same as that of doubtful 
carrion, and he that eats of it a quantity equal to an olive is to be flogged 
with the flogging of rebellion’—that is, without measure or mercy. But 
with respect to the Southampton Jews there can be no doubtat all. The 
chief Rabbi in London, and his righteous tribunal, have officially declared, 
that their food is no better than carrion ; and consequently they are liable, 
whenever the commands of the oral law can be safely executed, to be visited 
with the aforesaid punishment. At present, Christian laws protect the 
Southampton Jews from the intolerance of their own religion; and as 
severity cannot be brought to bear upon the offenders, this letter contains 
another expedient for bringing them to submission ; it promises blessings 
and life to those other Jews who will treat their Southampton brethren as 
excommunicate. Twice over the letter says, ‘ And every one that hearkeneth 
to our words, upon him shall come the blessing of good, and he shall be 
written and sealed to a good life at the festial of the New Year, which is 
coming upon us fur good, together with every one that is written to life 
in Jerusalem.’ The letter here takes the Rabbinical Jews by their weak 
side. Every such person looks forward with fear and trembling to the 
New Year, for the oral law teaches that,‘ As the merits and sins of a man 
are weighed at the hour of his death, so likewise every year, on the festival 
of New Year’s day, the sins of every one that cometh into the world are 
weighed against his merits. Every one who is found righteous is sealed 
unto life. Every one who is found wicked is sealed untodeath. But the 
judgment of the intermediate class is suspended unti! the Day of Atone- 
ment.’ ‘The principles accurding to which this judgment is supposed to 
be conducted are, that ‘ If a man’s merits exceed his sins, he is righteous. 
If his sins exceed his merits, he is wicked. If they be half and half, he is 
a middling or intermediate person.’ ‘The consequence is, that as the New 
Year apprvuaches, and especially in the month of Elul, in which the letter 
is dated, the Rabbinical Jews become more and more careful in observing 
their rites and ceremonies, that the balance of the account may not be 
against them. ‘The Rabbi, however, promises them, if they will hearken 
to his words, that they shall receive a blessing, and be sealed to life. And 
this shews us at least, the estimate which the Rabbi and his righteous tri- 
bunal form of the state of the Jewish mind in England. They clearly take 
it for granted that the congregations to whom they wrote would be influ- 
enced by these superstitious feelings connected with the New Year—that 
is, they believe that the Jews of England are still under the influence of 
the Talmud.” 
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It is quite clear that nothing but the Talmud or some other Jew- 
ish law, not recognised by the English code, can authorize the pro- 
ceedings of the Rabbi and his tribunal in the case under considera- 
tion. What right have they to declare, for example, that Mr. 
Goldman is ‘‘ inadmissible to give testimony or to take an oath ?” 
1t may be said, and of course it is true, that this denunciation can 
only reach him as among themselves, and in the Congregation. 
But the very fact that such a sentence among themselves is tole- 
rated is proof that Talmudism is powerful in England, and that it 
can erect a tribunal which the English constitution and its national 
laws never have recognised. Where then does the Judaism of this 
country differ from that of Poland, of Morocco, or of Palestine? It 
is admitted that there are many respectable and enlightened Jews 
in London. The Portuguese Jews have long been held in high 
esteem, and our autbor says they are now endeavouring to effect a 
public renunciation of some parts of Judaism. But while the 
Talmudic system itself remains in force through the nation, while 
the conduct of the Rabbi in the Southampton affair is not disputed 
or repudiated, what are we to think but that the other absurd su- 
perstitions and intolerant laws of oral and traditional origin would 
be observed as implicitly, even although greater interests and prin- 
ciples were at stake? Our author concludes with certain home- 
thrusts, which ought to be disposed of by the next advocate in the 
House of Commons who may undertake to plead the political 
rights ofthe Jews, as entitling them to a seat in that legislative 
assembly. 


“If the laws respecting the slaughtering of animals, and the sentence 
' of Rabbinic tribunals, be in force, and according to the chief Rabbi’s letter 
they are so, then the intolerant laws respecting idulaters and Gentiles are 
also in force. Then all Gentiles who study in the law, or keep a Sabbath. 
day, are guilty of death; then it is unlawful to help a drowning idolater ; 
itis lawful to kill an apostate Jew, either by force or by fraud, as is most 
convenient ; there is no such thing as marriage amongst Gentiles; and, 
whenever the Jews have the power, it will be their duty to convert all 
nations by force, and to put all who refuse to the sword. It is not meant 
to charge any particular individual of the Jewish nation with holding 
these principles, but if the Talmud be true and binding, and that it is so 
the last Jewish catechism published in this country asserts, and the chief 
Rabbi’s letter implies, these are the tenets and doctrines of Judaism, and 
hitherto the members of the Jewish persuasion have not renounced them. 
They still profess a religion which professes that these ductrines are divine, 
If their profession be sincere, then they really hold, and no doubt are 
prepared to act upon, these principles. If their profession be insincere, 
the sooner they renounce it the better. They will have more peace in 
their own consciences, and will contribute in no small degree to restore 
their nation to that position to which their origin, their talents, and the 
eee conferred upon the world by their forefathers, so well entitle 
them. 
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Art. If.—Woman’s Wit; or, Love’s Disquises. A Play, in Five Acts, 
By Jamss Suertpan Knowtes, Author of ‘ Virginius,’ “ The 
Hunchback,” &c. London: Moxon. 1838. 


Or this new play from the pen of our finest dramatic writer of the 
present age, we judge solely after a perusal in the closet, not having 
had the benefit of witnessing its representation on the stage ; and, 
therefore, it is very probable that our opinion of it would be con- 
siderably altered or modified, were it made up from different or two- 
fold advantages. As it is, we proceed to give an honest judgment 
according to the best of our opportunities. 

We could almost wish that Sheridan Knowles would re-write 
‘* Woman’s Wit; or, Love’s Disguises:” at any rate that he would 
be at the pains to prune it of some obvious blemishes that do 
not seem necessary even to the present caste of the piece. And yet 
it is so probable, were it to undergo any degree of remodelling, not 
to say regeneration, that it would suffer in the crucible, that we must 
be content and grateful for the production as it is; because, most 
certainly, the beauties and excellences outweigh the amount of the 
blemishes and defects, and indeed so much preponderate as must 
reconcile a fastidious critic to its present shape. ‘The drawbacks, 
however, must not be overlooked by us. 

The play contains two stories—two heroines and two heroes; the 
heroines, be it borne in mind, attracting and concentrating the reader’s 
interest far more than the corresponding specimens presented of the 
lords of the creation. And this, in fact, is ever the case with our 
dramatist, who is pre-eminently a “‘ Woman’s man.” But the two 
stories do not very naturally coalesce or serve to develope or set. off 
one another. The one is tragical in its character, the other comical. 
Now, although we have high authority for this sort of union, it is 
not usual to constitute the former an underplot to the latter ; and 
yet such is the case in ‘* Woman’s Wit.” Again, both stories, and 
the two taken together, labour under strong improbabilities. We 
must say that ‘“‘ Love’s Disguises” is a misnomer ; for never surely 
were there such short-sighted lovers met with as the pair of heroes 
already referred to, who cannot see through the thin veil assumed by 
the pair of lady-loves. One thing is certain, that the reader of the 
play, long before it reaches half way, apprehends what must be its 
issue. ‘To many it will be a fault not inferior to any yet noticed, that 
much space is wasted and many words spent without advancing the 
action of the piece, or enlarging the reader’s conception of the 
characters. 

To find after allthis, that the piece as a whole is not only tole- 
rable but admirable, that the faults act but as specks to set off sur- 
rounding and superabundant beauties, to. indicate something like 
wanton power, must surely be equivalent to the highest proof in favour 
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ofthe work. And such assuredly is the triumph which Mr. Knowles 
has achieved. It is a triumph quite worthy of himself—of him who 
led the van in the endeavour to rescue the modern stage of England 
from the possession of puerile, effeminate, immoral, and melodra- 
matic trash. 

There is much of originality displayed in the conception of 
« Woman’s Wit.” There is novelty in the general plan, and in the 
several plots; there is also novelty both in the characters and the 
language throughout, barring the mannerism of the author. Be- 
sides al! this, there is a constant strain of fresh and vigorous thought. 
The author’s fancy is sound, his sentiments always wholesome, so to 
speak, the expression adding the zest which raciness never fails to 
confer. No writer, when love is the principal or sole theme, was ever 
more disdainful of tawdriness, or more felicitous in striving to avoid 
the most distant approach to it; for Mr. Knowles possesses the 
rare faculty of making the tender passion, even when described by its 
martyrs, and its willing, fond victims, a text for evoking ennobling 
declamation, or moral teaching. These few general remarks may be 
allowed to introduce an outline of the play itself, and certain illus- 
trative extracts, upon which we shall offer the opinions that may 
suggest themselves as we go along. 

Our readers will not be much misled if they fix the story some 
time in the reign of England’s merry monarch, although we have not 
detected anything in itself that relates to any precise date. The 
scene of action is confined to the Metropolis and Greenwich,—the 
whole turning, as before hinted, upon the loves and fates of two 
young ladies. Lord Athunree is the villain of the piece ; and in the 
first scene we hear the following of him :— 


“ He isa libertine. He hath been much 
Abroad. That dance, I will be bound, is ware 
Of his importing. Yes; a libertine! 
A man of pleasure—in the animal 
Ignoble sense of the term—that owns no curb 
Of honour, generosity, or truth ; 
Nor hath a single grace, except the nerve— 
A contradiction which would make one question 
That valour is of itself a thing to boast of— 
To vouch the wrong he does, and stand by it !” 


_ This is said at a ball which takes place in the house of Sir Wil- 
liam Sutton, a right sort of old gentleman, and the uncle of Hero, 
‘the city maid,” in honour of whom the revel is given, and with 
whom the libertine lord is at the time dancing. A high and honour- 
ably-minded knight, Sir Valentine de Grey by name, is deeply 
enamoured of the wealthy and charming Hero, and she is the same 
in return, but secretly and under the guise of much coquetting. 
Lord Athunree is aware of the Knight’s earnestness and purity of 
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intention, and to chagrin him maneeuvres to obtain the young lady’s 
hand during a free dance. In fact he has long been laying siege in 
the same quarter, though conscious of making no progress. His 
dexterity, however, and the misunderstandings that he has caused 
on the occasion in question, are the subject of his especial boast to 
one of his own sort. 





“* Lord Athunree. I did dance with her just now. 
Felton. Fair Hero? 
Lord Athunree. Yes; I did dance with her a free 


And liberal dance—the dance of contact, else 
Forbid—abandoning to the free haad 

The sacred waist ! while face to face, till breath 
Doth kiss with breath, and eye embraceth eye. 
Your transed coil relaxing, straight’ning, round 
And round in wavy measure, you entwine 
Circle with circle, till the swimming brain 

And panting heart in swoony lapse give o’er ! 





Felton. I know; that foreign dance thou didst bring home. 
Lord Athunree. The very same; I taught it her, and first 
Did dance with her to-night. 
Felton. I had admir’d 
To see you. ’ 
Lord Athunree. Had you not, I had admir'd 


The card-room kept you. Give you jov—you won! 
But to the dance. The evening half was out 
And still he held her ear, 

Felton. Sir Valentine ? 

Lord Athunree. Who else ? who else that seat pre-eminent 
By her fair side had held in spite of me. 
I watch’d for my occasion, and it came; 
Some friend did crave a moment’s audience ; ere 
"Twas done, her waist was in my custody ; 
Her white arm hanging from my shoulder, where 
Her hand did freely couch. ‘ Your game goes well!’ 
I whisper’d her; ‘ Play boldly, and ’tis your’s : 
The measure this to set the outline off ! 
Give sway to thy rich figure! Abandon thee 
To the spirit of the dance! Let it possess thee! 
Float thee as air were footing for thee! stud 
Thy cheeks with smiles of fire, and give thine eye 
The lightning’s dazzling play! fix them on mine, 
That each do feed the other’s, like to tongues 
With converse waking converse !’ 





Felton. Well ?—I see 
Thy drift ! 
Lord Athunree. Thou should’st have seen the issue on’t— 


While, like a pupil at a task he loves, 
Whose aptitude with eager will outstrips 
His master’s bidding, she was twenty times 
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The thing I wished her! How she rose and sank 
With springy instep, while her yielding waist— 
Weil as her waving neck, her beauteous head— 
Did show her fair and falling shoulders off ! 

A world she look’d and moved of passionate 
Quick sense —of loveliness and joyousness— 

And I, be sure, did show its reigning lord ! 

Nor with the measure did dominion cease ; 

But when her drooping lids, relaxed steps, 
Disparted lips, and colour vanishing, 

Gave note she must give o’er—her languid form, 
Close girdled by my arm, her hand in mine, 

Her cheek for pillow on my shoulder Jaid, 

I led her to a couch, where courtesy 

Of course admitted tendance !” 


This was enough to offend a less sensitive and more guileful per- 
sonage than Sir Valentine; so that when Hero, unconscious of 
having done wrong,—for, throughout the mazy dance, she had 
been thinking of him alone,—perceives his humour, she employs 
various little stratagems, such as the fair know how to use, with a 
view to bring him to; such as dropping her glove—expressing 
aloud her wish that she had a chair, and the like, without, however, 
enlisting the courteous services of her true lover, who keeps his seat, 
having his arms folded, and brows knitted, as if he wished “ eyes 
could do the office of the lightning.” At length the ball is at 
an end, and Hero and her companion Emily are retiring from it, the 
furmer wondering sadly why Sir Valentine does not see “ her 
home,” as he had done before. But ere the subject terminates the 
various parties meet, and in the course of an exceedingly spirited 
dialogue, (the scene as a whole exhibits first-rate talents, although 
it does not do much to the progress of the piece in regard to inci- 
dent or to action,) Hero begins to show the mettle she is 
made of. 


“ Felton. Are you not fond of dancing, then? 
Sir Valentine. I am— 
Innocent pastime taken innocently 
In honest mood !|—But there are natures, Sir, 
That should eschew it—which ’tis pernicious to— 
As wine, that ’s mirth to some, to some is madness ! 
I find no fault with dancing! ’Tis an act 
Sets beauty off, proportion, grace; when these 
Are too set off by modesty. For men, 
And women more especially, of the vein 
That ’s opposite, I’d have them lookers on— 
For their own sakes first—next for the sake of those 
Who, what they'd blush to do, do grieve to see 
Enacted. 
elton. Was there any dance to-night 
Offended you ?” - 
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“ Hero. Perhaps some lady, whom the gentleman 
Himself did dance with, and some other noted— 
Sir Valentine. No lady, Madam, that did dance with me. 


Who yields to me her hand shall ne’er forget 
Herself—at least by my o’erstepping. She 
Shall find I know the honour that she does me ; 
See in the freedom of the frolic measure 

My reverence for her sex attending her ; 

and then be handed to her seat again, 

For mine own credit sake if not for her’s, 

By all approv’d, as gracefully come off 

In partnery of honest joyance ! 

No lady, Madam, that did dance with me. 


Lord Athunree. The plague repay him for the lesson he 
So. freely reads me—in her presence too! 
Hero. Wilt please you name the lady gave offence ? 


Sir Valentine. ”T were a presumptuous act for my poor tongue. 
But if you know her, you must know her beauty, 
Wherein I ne’er met fair to liken to her, 

And that more fittingly shall name her for me. 

A noble stature, stopping there where sex 

Would have it reach, and bid it go no farther ; 

A head of antique mould, magnificent 

As may consist with softness and with sweetness ; 
Features, advertisement of thoughts and moods, 
Wishes and fancies, such as it beseems 

To lodge with chastity and tenderness 

In sumptuous palace of rich loveliness ; 

And limbs of mould and act therewith consorting, 
Making a paragon of symmetry !— 

Gods, to such homeliness of use perverted, 

As properties, to them were homeliness, 

Should spurn to be applied to !” 


Our readers will reasonably think that we have afforded sufficient 
proofs of the excellent qualities of this first scene ; but off or on the 
stage, what we have still to quote from it must carry admiration to 
a higher pitch. Think of the effect which consummate skill and 
power in the art of personation will lend to the following :— 


Sir Valentine goes out, followed by Felton. 
Hero. A most strange gentleman !—an oddity ! 
I took him for a man of sense,—didn’t you ? 
A fanciful and churlish gentleman ! 
Looks sour because another man looks pleased ! 
Lord Athunree, will see my carriage brought 
Close to the door before I venture out, 
If not to tax your gallantry too much ? 
Lord Athunree. I fly to do it. [ Goes out. 
flero. Let me weep a momen 
Upon your neck.—There ! [ am better now, 
Are my eyes red ? 
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Emily. Not much. 
Hero. I will appear 
To have been laughing ! Laughter bringeth tears. 
Most excellent !—you should have kept it tho’ 
For another time! J have not strength to laugh ! 
As ’tis, I am so weak, J laugh and cry. Re-enter Athunree. 
Lord Athunree, your courtesy has lost you 
A most facetious story ? 
Lord Athunree. Tell it me. 
Hero. Tell it you! Tell it! I am dead already 
With hearing it, and must not here’t again, 
Would I go home to night. A little plague, 
To make me laugh, and know that I should cry, 
For lack of very strength.—Come, let us go! 
A charming ball! Fair night—most happy night ? 
I'll find a time to make you cry with laughing. [70 Emily. 
A charming night—a very charming night !’” 


In the second Act we are made acquainted, in some measure, 
with the second pair of lovers, Walsingham and Helen Mowbray ; 
but the latter, through the base attempts of Lord Athunree tod a 
hireling wretch, Lewson, has become degraded in Walsingham’s 
estimation ; for she has been seen issuing, in the face of day, from 
a roof that shelters aught but innocence, in company too with the 
libertine lord ; and although to this same infamous house Helen has 
gone on a forged tale of misery, and escapes untarnished; all is done 
by the contrivance of that libertine, who manages to exhibit himself 
as her deliverer. Afterwards, when questioned, however, the vil- 
lain, by innuendo and evasion, impugns her to the fullest convincing 
of her true lover. Upon this, disdaining to defend herself by speech, 
Walsingham, to his fancy, loses all trace of her, although in the 
guise of a stripling, named Eustace, he very often meets her and 
opposes her in exercise at a fencing-master’s ; he having it in mind 
to acquire such skill in handling the rapier as may some day enable 
him to chastise Lord Athunree, who is a very master of the 
art; and Eustace, we may presume, affecting the society of her 
former lover, and hoping by some means to disabuse him by other 
than a hasty disclosure, or mere disclaimers and protestations. 
This effect Eustace labours with great ingenuity and earnestness to 
produce upon Walsingham, butinvain. He mourns grievously over 
the fallen one, but the horrid conviction has sunk deep and is perma- 
nent. Wecannot conveniently do anything like justice by extracts 
to the parts in which this tragical pair figure in the earlier scenes, 
although they are touching and effective, if one can just allow 
himself to overlook Walsingham’s stupidity in not perceiving that 
Helen and Eustace are identically the same. 

To return to Hero, she is determined to be upsides with her testy 
and precise lover. She thus addresses her uncle,— 
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* Look you, uncle! 
I’ll make the saucy traitor feel my power, 
Or I will break my heart! He think me fair— 
I thank him! Well-proportioned—very much 
Beholden to him! Dignified and graceful— 
A man of shrewd perception ! very !—send him 
On expedition of discovery ! 
Sir William. Whom mean you, Hero? 
Hero. Whom ?—Sir Valentine ! 
He has made his bow! Indeed, a gracious one— 
A stately, courtly, condescending one ! 
Ne’er may I courtesy, if he bow not lower ! 
I’ll bring him to his knees as a spoiled child 
With uplift hands that asketh pardon, then 
Command him up, and never see me more! 
Sir William. Why, how hath this befallen ? 
Hero. I did not dance 
To please him! No, Sir! He is a connoisseur 
In dancing !—hath a notion of his own 
Ofastep! In carriage, attitude, has taste, 
Dainty as palate of an epicure, 
Which, if you hit not to a hair, disgust 
Doth take the place of zest! He is sick of me! 
My feet the frolic measure may indulge, 
But not my heart—mine eye, my cheek, my lip, 
Must not be cognizant of what I do— 
As wood and marble could be brought to dance, 
And look like wood and marble! I shall teach him 
Another style !” 


She inquires of Sir William if he will help her out in the scheme 
she has concocted with a view to bring Sir Valentine to his senses, 
and to humble himself before her ; and the old uncle promises to do 
anything for her that may be done “ in reason ;” to which Hero 
replies,— 


*“ Can doin reason! In what reason? There 
Are fifty kinds of reason. There ’s a fool’s reason, 
And a wise man’s reason, and a knave’s reason, and 
An honest man’s reason, and an infant’s reason, 
And reason of a grandfather—but there’s 

A reason ’bove them all, and that alone 

Can stand me now in stead—a woman’s reason ! 
Wilt thou be subject unto me in that?” 


The third Act is a capital one; sentiment, situation, dialogue, 
and action are excellent throughout. Hero’s stratagem is to as- 
sume the garb and character of a Quakeress, under the name of 
Ruth Mapleson, and with the assistance of-Clever, who becomes an 
Obadiah, she succeeds beyond expectation. She retires to her 
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country-house at Greenwich, to which, by Obadiah’s characteristic 
policy and apparent simplicity, Sir Valentine is induced to repair. 
He is led to believe that Ruth is niece also to Sir William Sutton, 
that she is as beautiful as Hero, and though in every respect, as far 
as exterior goes, the image and even superior of that fickle and 
giddy one, that their minds, dispositions, and virtues are as different 
as day is from night,—Ruth of course being, according to Obadiah, 
all that Sir Valentine ever desired. We must be lavish with our 
extracts here. Hero enters in disguise. 


“ Hero. Well? What’s your will? 
Sir Valentine. Forgive me, lady, if, 
With occupation of mine eyes, awhile 
I did forget the office of my tongue 
To give thee ’custom’d salutation. 
Still would I gaze, nor speak ; art what thou seem’st ? 
Hero. What seem I, friend ? 
Sir Valentine. Likeness—unlikeness! A thing 
Most different—and yet the very same ! 
What I would give averment of most strong— 
Again most strong deny! The form of the bane, 
= * With the sweet virtue of the antidote ! 
The rose was canker’d yesterday, to-day ¥ 
Freshness and soundness to the very core! 
Oh beauty ! that doth know its proper pride, 
And nothing deigns to ask to set it off 
Except simplicity, that offers nought, 
Yet all that’s due performs! I have not liv’d 
Till now !—I have but dealt with shows of life, 
Automatons, that do not know themselves, 
But act from causes are no part of them! 
But here is nature’s mechanism—mind 
And soul—a body fitting them, informing 
With motions of their own. 
Hero. Friend, art thou mad ?” 
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She insists that he is mad, irrational, or regardless of truth,— 


‘¢ And sooth to say, thy dress of vanity, 
Thy looks of wildness, and thy air assur’d, 
Where one who knew propriety would feel 
Disturbance—this abrupt intrusion, which 
Nor leave, nor introduction, nor acquaintance 
Doth justify—approve thee void of truth, 
Unwise, or mad !—if none of these, a man 
Of cloddish nature, base and ignorant ! 

Sir Valentine. Oh! say not cloddish nature! Say not base 
Nor ignorant! It is the dignity 
Of man, that the bright stars do tempt his mind 
To scan the empyrean where they sit, 
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Plac’d infinite beyond terrestrial reach, 

And scan their uses and their essences,— 

High argument of his affinity 

To him that made them, and the immortal light 
That shall outlast this filmy shadowy sphere 
Whereon they look and smile! ’Twas told to me 
That thou wast perfect fair—I doubted that, 
For I had found, methought, the paragon 

Of beauty’s wealth in woman ! then ’twas said 
That thou wast wise—I wish’d thee that, for still, 
Tho’ oft at fault, in noble house I have lodg’d 
Noble inhabitant! ’twas said again 

That thou wast good—then I believ’d thee wise, 
For wisdom should bear goodness or no fruit ! 
And, good and wise, believ’d thee fairest too, 
And coveted ! Nor come I without leave— 

Thy simple life eschewing worldly forms, 

Was pledge for leave! Nor lack I introduction 
That honest errand bring to vouch for me. 

Nor, least of all, acquaintance—I have known thee 
Since matur’d thought, my nature’s fondest wish 
Informing, told it loveliness of soul, 

Yet more than body, both belung to woman, 


‘And, therewith when abiding, doth make up 


The highest sum that earthly happiness 
Amounts to—nearest what we hope in Heaven. 
Hero. Friend, dost thou know thou talkest to a worm ?’’ 


The Quakeress discourses of worldly vanities ; preaches, in this 
mortal state mankind are subject to evils, diseases, and the like 


tokens of infirmity and uncertainty ; and that beauty is fleeting 
and worthless. 


‘* Sir Valentine. Thou mean’st the beauty that but meets the eye? 
Hero. I-mean the beauty thou alone dost see, 

And prov’st thou only see’st. Why, what pains 

Thou takest with a common piece of clay 

To set it off ! a fine account to turn 

The bow of God to—meant for spiritual, 

And not corporeal use—with divers tints 

To cloth thy body ! besides lading it 

With the mind’s produce—gems and metals—proof 

Far more without concerns thee than within ! 

Oh! that a nature of immortal reach 

Should house its aspirations in a crib 

Like this poor tiny world! and, taught to look 

Above the coronets of the fair stars, 

Go proud with grains of dust and gossamer, 

The property of things inferior to him, 

As motes unto the sun! But J forget—thy errand ? 
Sir Valentine. Love ! 
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Hero. ’T is clear, thou’rt mad! What! love 
Whom thou did’st never see ?” 


Sir Valentine assures her he is not mad, for he maintains that he 
has seen the object of his present wonderment and adoration often 
before,—that he has talked with her, sat with her, &c. &c., meaning 
thereby that he has been enchained by the self-same style of 
beauty, “ but by another worn.” 


“ Hero. Thou hast known a maiden like me? 
Sir Valentine. Yes ; 
I have lov’d a maid, most like thee—most unlike ; 
Without, as costly—but within, as poor 
To thee, as penury to affluence. 
Hero. And did’st thou love and woo her for a month, 
And a defaulter thus? *T'was grievous lack 


Of penetration. 

Sir Valentine. Nay, ’twas specious show 
That valid credit won. 

Hero. Thou art a man 


Like all thy wordly class, of shallow mind. 
Thy heart is in thine eyes: what pleaseth them 
Is sure of that. 
Sir Valentine. Nay, I had then lov’d on. 
Hero. What cur’d thy love ? 
Sir Valentine. I saw her ina dance 
Light nature show— 
Hero. A dance! Oh! I have heard 
Of such athing. An idle pastime. What 
But folly comes of folly? Do you dance? 


Sir Valentine I do. 

Hero. What kind of a thing is it? Come, shew me! 

Sir Valentine. I pray you to excuse me. 

Hero. Nay, but dance. 

Sir Valentine. ’*T were out of time 
And place. 


Hero. What, out of time and place, and to 
A man of gallantry, to do the thing 
A lady wishes him; and he the while 
On sufferance in her presence! I do see 
Thou art in a grave mood, and for a man to dance, 
And look like Solomon, I must suppose 
Were more offence to seriousness, than wear 
A cap and bells. Friend, it is very clear 
Thou canst not dance, and look like a wise man— 
Yet thou didst woo a lady, thou didst say, 
And cast her off, because she did not dance 
With gravity. 
Sir Valentine. She danced with lightness more 
Than lightest measure warranted. No thing 
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A modest woman does—say that it touches 
The utmost verge of licence—but that cincture, 
Of better proof than zone of adamant, 
Its holy and offence-repelling fires 
Doth wave around her, that the libertine, 
Unwon by honour, yet is tam’d by awe! 
She danc’d to gladden eyes whose burning glances 
Turn thoughts of honest men on flashing swords, 
On flame at stains washed out alone by blood! 
The empire of her beauty giving prey 

_ To parasites, who love for their own ends, 
And by their homage shame |” 


Sir Valentine does not dance, but he consents to become a con- 
vert to the simple forms and faith practised and professed by Ruth, 
to assume the plain name Peter, to reduce his revenue, his mode of 
living, &c., if she will but lend a favourable ear to his suit. Upon 
these terms they part, she affecting to be no ways Joath to the 
preliminaries. 

In the fourth Act we have Lord Athunree again, with his servile 
agent Lewson. Their plot is now against Hero at her house in 
Greenwich ; the hireling is to find secret admission ; his lordship is 
to be on the watch, and as soon as he hears the cry of alarm, is to 
run to the rescue and to make his lodging good. But as Lewson is 
somewhat stupid, or rather given at times to the weakness of being 
soft-hearted, it is deemed necessary to write out a few particular 
instructions as to hours, positions, and movements. ‘The first 
paper on which these precise things are jotted is not sufficiently 
correct ; therefore Athunree keeps it and makes out another. 
After this Eustace and Walsingham come across his Lordship, 
when the stripling accuses his nobility of the crime of murder, and 
undertakes to prove the charge at the point of the sword. A duel 
is arranged for the morrow, his Lordship noting down on a piece of 
paper the appointed time and place, and giving it to the opposite 
party. This piece of paper is identically the same that had been 
meant for the instruction of Lewson, but was corrected and copied ; 
and thus in a clumsy manner is the villanous plot frustrated that 
might have proved far more disastrous than what had been contrived 
against Helen Mowbray. It is to Helen Mowbray, in the guise of 
the stripling Eustace, that the paperis handed. She had been Hero’s 
particular companion, and this is the only link which we can per- 
ceive that binds the two stories in the play together. She hastens 
to apprise her former friend of her danger; and in so far as their 
severance is concerned, a most loving and confiding stop is put 
to it. 

But ere coming to the winding up of the play or the denouement 
of its plots, we must have another glimpse of Peter and Ruth. We 
might have before mentioned that Sir Valentine took a false name, 
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when he first appeared before the disguised Hero, viz. that of Sir 
Launcelot de Vere. 


“ Hero. Riseup! These proofs of honest passion quite 
Confound me 

Sir Valentine. Hear me! O, the world! the world, 
That’s made up of two hearts! That is the sun 
It moves around! There is the verdure! There 
The flower! the fruit! The spring and autumn field, 
Which in the reaping grows! the mine that, work’d, 
Accumulates in riches—ever free 
From influences of the changing stars, 
Or aught, save that which sits above them higher 
Than they above the globe !—Come! make with me 
E’en such a heavenly world. 


Hero. Beseech thee, rise ! 
Sir Valentine. In hope ? 
Hero. In hope! 
~~: 
The lover puts a variety of close questions. The last is— 
Sir Valentine. Wilt take me for thy husband? 
Hero. There’s my hand— 
If no impediment forbids thee, clasp it. 
Sir Valentine. None. 
Hero. Soft—I’ll do’t! Twill be a sweet revenge ! [ Aside. 


A thought doth strike me. Thou hast loved a damsel, 

My likeness it should seem—and one know I, 

Who to the vision so resembles me, 

As doth myself, myself; nor can the ear 

That hears us, well determine which is which, 

In pitch and tone our voices so are one, 

The damsel thou affectedst, may she be— 

Her name is Hero Sutton. 
Sir Valentine. Tis the same. 
Hero. Another thought doth strike me. Is the name 

Thou gav’st to me thy real one? Alas! 

Thy colour mounteth ! It is clear! Thou art 

Sir Valentine de Grey? Alas! alas! 

Your leave to be alone. 
Sir Valentine. Are you not well? 
Hero. Oh, yes; I’m very well. Good e’en! Quite well ! 

Well as a woman can be when she finds, 

Too late, she rashly gave her heart away 

To one, whose value for the gift will be, 

Soon as he proves ’tis his, to bid her keep it. 


Sir Valentine. To bid her keep it! 
Hero. As Hero Sutton rues! 
Sir Valentine. She never gave 


Her heart to me. 
Hero. She did! you know not when 
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A woman gives away her heart! at times 

She knows it not herself. Insensibly 

It goes from her! She thinks she hath it still— 
If she reflects—while smoothly runs the course 
Of wooing ; but if haply comes a check— 

An irrecoverable—final one— 

Aghast— forlorn—she stands, to find it lost, 
And with it, all the world !” 


Ere this scene closes, we have Sir Valentine answered in the fol- 
lowing manner :~-- 


“ Sir Valentine. Let me hold thy hand. 
Hero. Never, till her, thou hast wrong’d, thou offerest 
To right. The world return to, thou would’st quit 
It seems for me. Resume its habit: hie 
To Hero Sutton’s, whom I will advise 
To look for thee to-morrow eve. Repeat 
What I have said to thee. If she denies 
What I aver, be free to come to me, 
And welcome too! If she acknowledges, 
The hand of her, whose heart thou hast purloin’d, 
Behoves thee ask and take.” 


A soliloquy soon after this is worthy of Hero, and must be 
quoted. 


“ Enter Hero ; she goes to the window and looks out. 
Hero. Whether mine eye with a new spirit sees, 
Or nature is grown lovelier, I know not; 
But ne’er, methinks, was sunset half so sweet ! 
He’s down, and yet his glory still appears, 
Like to the memory of a well-spent life, 
That’s golden to the last, and when ’tis o’er, 
Shines in the witnesses 1t leaves behind. 
They say, a ruddy sunset a fair day ! 
Oh! may it be a day without a cloud, 
Which of my fate doth see the clearing up ; 
That I may quote it ever as a sign 
Of sincere fortune, often as I say 
Was ever day so bright! How calm is all— 
How calm am I !—Would every breast I knew 
Did lodge a heart as tranquil.” 


We have left ourselves scarcely any room for the last Act, which 
must be one of great bustle and dramatic effect on the stage. 
Eustace, or Helen rather, though still unidentified by Walsingham, 
has arrived with him in the field where the duel is to be fought. 
Their friendship has been worked ere this to the highest pitch 
that can subsist between man and his sex, and he of course is to be 
a second in the combat. 
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“ Walsingham. Shew me thy sword. 
Helen. I cannot draw it, but 

My life must follow. 
Walsingham. How? 
Helen. It is my heart— 


This which I wear is nothing. Call it steel, 
’Tis steel !—a straw, it even is a straw ! 

Its stamina not lodging in itself, 

But in the use that’s made on’t. 


Walsingham. This is calm, 
Upon the eve of combat. 
Helen. Walsingham, 


There is a kind of nature that clears up 

The instant it confronts a trying thing. 

In common evils, hesitates and fears ; 

In ills of moment, shows sedate resolve. 
Walsingham. Why, that is woman’s proper contradiction. 
Helen. It passes for’t ; but sometimes ’bides in man, 

Not therein less of his high caste deserving, 

Tho’ so resembling woman! Think’st not so? 
Walsingham. Assuredly. 
Helen. You see this mood is mine, 

Nor was I on my guard to let it out— 

’T will lose me credit with you. Best have pass’d 

For Sir Bedoubtable any day o’ the year! 

You more had thought of me. 

Walsingham. No! 
Helen. You say I’m calm ? 

I am so—that is, as to the issue of 

This mortal meeting—for ’tis mortal !—but 

I have a trouble, and—wilt thou believe me ? 

’Tis touching thee !—It grieves me, Walsingham, 

To leave thee an abused man behind me! 

What thou didst tell me I have pondered well, 

And thereon founded arguments, methinks, 

More solid than I urg’d on you before. 

They are here—your poor friend’s legacy to you ! 


[ Gives a paper. 
Stop !—you’re about to speak—don’t speak as yet. 
If I should fall, you pledge your gentle word, 
My body you will have direct convey’d 
Unto the lady’s I have herein named, | 
[ Gives another paper. 


Deliver’d to her custody—her own? 

Nor until then, one fast’ning, fold, loop, thread 

QO’ the vesture, thou wilt suffer be disturb’d— 

No, not to search, or probe, or staunch a wound, 

Or settle if indeed alive or dead, 

Or any thing! To this, thou pledgest thee? 
Walsingham, Dear boy, I do ?” 
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Walsingham contrives to get into his hands the stripling’s sword, 
and throws it into the adjoining river ; for, says he, 


“ Boy, your quarrel’s mine ; 
To humour thee, did I consent to play 
The second to thee. Stand aside, with broad 
And lusty breast and sinewy arm, and see 
Thy stripling form the deadly point oppose 
In the athletic villain’s practis’d hand, 
Instead of grasping thee with loving force, 
Like to a doting father his boy-son, 
Or elder brother his dear younger one, 
Taking thy place, and swinging thee away ' 
No, boy! Before thy young veins part a drop 
Of their life’s streams, my channel shall run dry ! 
Helen. Is this fair Walsingham ? 
Walsingham. Yet, hear me on! 
J find I cuuld not live without thee! so 
Guarding thy life, I but protect my own. 
That’s fair—that’s rational—that’s sound in nature ! 
Want’st further reason ?—I will give it thee— 
Thou art like her! 
Helen. Whom? 
Walsingham. Boy, hast thou read my soul— 
Have I turn’d o’er its every page to thee— 
Love, hate, hope, doubt, possession, loss, bliss, pain, 
Contentment, and despair—and in each one 
Shown thee one all-pervading cause enwrit, 
For nothing? Whom could I compare thee to, 
But her—the heroine of my sad story ? 
Whom much thou dost resemble! Hast thou never 
Remark’d me gazing in abstraction on thee, 
As tho’—upon perusal of thy face, 
While seem’d mine eye intent, my soul did pore 
Upon some other thing ?—I have done it oft— 
Will do it once again! Your eyes are her’s, 
In form and hue, but sunk: a darkness tov, 
Not heavy, yet enough to make a cloud, 
Sits—not disparagingly tho’—’neath thine ; 
Her’s were too starry brilliants, set in pearl ! 
The outline of the nose is quite the same, 
But that of thine is sharper—’tis thy sex. 
The mouth is very like—oh, very like ! 
But there’s a touch—a somewhat deep one too— 
Of pensiveness. The cast of her’s was sweetness, 
Enlocking full content. The cheek is not 
At all alike !—’tis high; and lank below; 
And sallow—not a dimple in’t—all contrast 
To the rich flower’d and velvet lawn of her’s. 
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But tho’ thou art not she entire—thou art 

Enough of her to make me love thee, boy ! 

With such a brother-love, as brother never, 

I dare be bound, for brother felt before ! 

I spoke not of thy hair—it is a wood 

Run wild compared to her’s, and thrice as deep 

I’ the shade.—Yet, you are very like her !—quite 

Enough to make me pour my heart’s blood out, 

As water for thy sake !—They are at hand ! 
Helen. Then let me be at least thy sword-bearer ; 

And when thou need’st the steel, I’ll keep the sheath 

Which in thy motions would embarrass thee. 
Walsingham. Take it, and thank thee |” 


Their antagonists, Athunree and his second, Felton, come upon 
the ground just as Helen has got possession of Walsingharh’s sword. 
In her turn she outwits him by enjoining the opposite second to 
keep her friend, who is now without a weapon at bay, while she 
encounters the principal. We are told that in representation the 
scene here becomes so awakening, and is so finely and highly 
wrought up, that the audience are affected as if the whole were a 
reality,—that the multitude rise from their seats, and look as per- 
sons ready to interfere. 


“* Walsingham. Ha !—the boy 
Has baffled and out-witted me! (Advances, 
Felton. Stand back ! 


I bar all interruption to the game 
We are summon’d here to play. 


Walsingham. A coward act 
To draw upon a naked man! 
Felton. My lord! 


Why draw you not, and he his weapon out ? 
Proceed, my lord, at once. 
Lord Athunree. Before I do, 
I ask, and I must learn, in name of whom 
The urchin has arraign’d and challeng’d me. 
I fight not, till I know upon what cause. 
Helen. The cause of Helen Mowbray ! 
Walsingham. Drop your hand, © 
And let me pass! or sure as that’s a sword, 
My heart is on your point! 
Lord Athunree. Spite of thyself, 
Another minute grant I thee to live. 
1 will not draw until 1 know thy name. 


Helen. Mowbray ! 
Lord Athunree. Her brother ? 
Helen. Anything you please, 


Caitiff without a parallel in crime ! 
Walsingham, A brother '—Hold! Lord Athunree! Look, Sir, 
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A moment give I thee, to take thy choice 
"T wixt murdering me, or suffering to pass ! 
Heaven! do I care for life ! 
[Rushes upon Felton, and wrests the sword from 
him. At the same moment, Officers and Ser- 
vants enter.” 


Athunree’s meditated plot against Hero, which had been inad- 
vertently disclosed by the paper he handed to his challenger,— 
Lewson also having become his betrayer, as well as the confessor 
of the truth in regard to the villany practised against Helen Mow- 
bray,—speedily, when all the parties are brought before Sir William 
Sutton in his magisterial character, clears up every misunderstand- 
ing and terminates the play; a play, as we have seen, which is 
brimful of, beauties, that combines such sterling excellences, and 
rhe such powerful effects as will add new laurels to the brow of 

im who has not only been the principal regenerator of our modern 
drama, but who continues to be its chieftain. 





Art. III].—Milton, ou la Poesie Epique; Cours professé a L’ Athenée 
Royale de Paris. Par M. Raymonp pe Vericour. Paris: 1838. 
Milton, or Epic Poetry; a Course of Lectures delivered at the Royal 
Atheneum of Paris. By M. Raymonp pve Vericour. London: 

Bailliere. 1838. 


Onk of the happy effects of the close alliance between France and 
England, and the increasing approximation of the views and interests 
of these two great powers, is the anxiety manifested by our neigh- 
bours to cultivate our hitherto-despised language, which sounded in 
the ears of Madam de Staél like the hoarse murmur of our waves, 
and to form a just appreciation of our standard works of literature 
and art. Until very lately little was known in France of Shaks- 
peare or Milton, although their celebrity was widely diffused and 
readily acknowledged by the neighbouring nations. The ignorance 
and self-sufficiency of French critics, and the unskilful or rather ludi- 
crous efforts of French translators, added to the national antipathy 
to every thing English, except English gold, were the main obstacles 
to a proper estimation of our noblest works of fiction. The discre- 
pancy between the tastes of the two nations, as it existed not more 
than ten years ago, is thus pointedly sketched in a leading periodical 
journal. 

“a There is nothing in which the opinions of the French and English 
differ so irreconcileably as in poetry; and therefore, perhaps, the 
critics of the one nation ought not to pass jucgment on the poets 
of the others. We can exchange our cotton for their wines, our 
cut steel for their ormolu, and blankets for their cambrics, and 
find ground for material satisfaction in the bargain; but the prices 
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current of poetry are so outrageously different in the two countries, 
that we could not part with a scene of Shakspeare for the whole body 
of their dramatists ; nor would they give up one canto of Voltaire’s 
Henriade, or the Pucelle either, for the whole of Spencer and Milton 
into the bargain.”” Happily, however, for themselves, as well as for 
the general interests of literature, the French critics have seen the 
errors of their ways: a new light has broken upon them, and they 
are not at all backward in proclaiming their conversion. ‘“ Nous 
avons changé tout cela,” they say to the sneering critic we have 
just quoted ; the veil has fallen from our eyes ; you were right, and 
we were wrong ; your sneers were merited, but they are no longer 
so: we have et acquaintance with your Shakspeare and your 
Milton; the glories of your divinities have been revealed to our 
eyes; we are ready to prostrate ourselves, and worship andenshrine 
them in our temples. What would the critic, who perused the 
foregoing piece of flippancy, say to the following confession of faith 
in his divinities ?— 


“ The Paradise Lost possesses in the highest degree all the characteristics 
of elevation and sublimity. Amongst all the conceptions of the human 
intellect—amongst all the productions of antiquity and modern times, there 
is none which can bear a comparison with it, in the quality of sustained and 
varied sublimity.” 


These, we think, are terms quite comprehensive and explicit 
enough to satisfy the most fastidious, that the person who uses 
them is a firm believer in Milton; and yet he is a Frenchman; and 
what is more, a Frenchman of considerable powers of eloquence and 
correct literary taste. | 

M. Véricour, the individual to whom we allude, has been called 
to the task of proclaiming to his countrymen the divine attributes of 
our English Homer. As the apostle of a new poetic revelation to 
France, he delivered a series of lectures at the Athenée Royal de 
Paris, on the Life and Writings of Milton, which he subsequently 
embodied in the form of a book, and printed for general circulation. 
That he was deeply penetrated with the conviction of the truth of his 
mission, nobody who reads these pages can doubt for a moment. 
That his extensive reading, his familiar acquaintance with Euro- 
pean literature, ancient as well as modern, fitted him for becoming 
the interpreter of the oracle is equally incontestable. The only 
danger seems to be, that the zeal of the new converts may hurry 
them into professions of enthusastic adoration, which may appear 
~ a even so lofty a subject .and verge into absolute 
idolatry. 

_ It is curious to observe how France and England mutually 
influence each other in literary matters. Sometimes it happens that 
When the influence of a particular school begins to subside in the 
country of its birth, it flourishes in the utmost vigour and luxu- 
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riance in the country of its adoption ; while men of extraordinary 
powers of imagination, such as Shakspeare and Milton, leave behind 
them a luminous track of light to which all the nations of the civilized 
world may turn their admiring eyes, and which may become to them 
the beacons of new careers and new successes. 

Though the delicacy and perspicuity of the French language 
make it excellent for conversation or business, it is not so well cal- 
culated for the loftier flights of poetry as the Spanish, the Italian or 
the English. Much may undoubtedly be said for the language of 
a Racine, a Corneille, a Voltaire ; but still we are ready to maintain 
that the style and character of French poetry is not only very dif- 
ferent from the style and character of English poetry, but that it is 
se to the nation to which it belongs. Neither Italy nor 

ngland, we admit, have ever produced an author of the same 
stamp as Racine; and France, on the other hand, never has, and 
probably never will produce poets at all resembling Dante or Ariosto, 
Shakspeare or Milton. 

On this point Keratry in his examination of the work of Ema- 
nuel Kant observes, that ‘‘ the writers of Great Britain must neces- 
sarily have communicated an original character to their works, 
because the law allowed them to have an original character them- 
selves: no doubt a good deal may be traced to free institutions.” 
M. Vericour says, ‘it is the equality, before the law, which has 
powerfully contributed to give to the English poets, that general and 
surpassing elevation which is not to be found in the literatures of 
modern nations. This may appear as commonplace; but of this 
be assured, that one of the most prolific sources of the sublime, that 
which arms the thought with energy, which imparts the greatest 
elevation to the sentiments, is liberty ; and it is my firm conviction, 
that the good old British freedom has powerfully contributed to 
nourish, inspire, and inflame the poets who form its glory ; and if 
it is the source of that superior elevation so much wanted by 
enlightened critics, it gives us the right to hope that the future will 
bring forth, among the other European nations, those noble, stately, 
lofty, and sublime productions which awaken the generous emotions, 
elevate the spirit of a people, and become the basis of its civili- 
zation. Moreover, the nation which has entombed Shakspeare in 
the burying-place of its kings, must assuredly be justified in its pre- 
tensions to a superior literature. 

‘Milton has periods that exhibit a melody to which there is 
nothing at all comparable in our language, and which strike the 
more, perhaps, in his great poem from the contrast it so frequently 
presents of harshness and repulsive austerity. In Milton we find all 
that is sublime and terrific, much that is beautiful, and sometimes, 
though rarely, something that is soft and delicate ; but with this, 
there are inelegancies which cannot fail to offend, and deformities 


that go near to disgust.” 
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Delile first stripped Virgil of his toga, and dressed him according 
to the last Parisian fashion. Having succeeded to his satisfaction 
in this particular, he next attempted to force the same suit 
upon the reluctant Milton. ‘There is a stateliness, a gravity, a 
grandeur in the language of the ‘ Paradise Lost,” with which we 
on this side of the channel are peculiarly struck ; and we are better 
pleased with the grave original, than with all the coruscations of wit 
which flash through the translation. 

Delille, it must be confessed, had much to contend with in the 
intractable nature of his materials. ‘The language is deficient in 
the majesty, the grace, the energy, the ductility which the language 
of heroic poetry should possess. It presents no opportunity of com- 
pounding, inverting, or employing peculiar or classical idioms. 
The French language of the thirteenth century, the language of 
Vellehardouin and the troubadours, now despised and forgotten, was 
much nearer the true language of epic poetry. Latter ages have 
polished down its picturesque asperities, and it has become the 
nerveless and emasculate domiciliary of courts. Happily the last 
few years have witnessed its efforts to shake off its chains and take 
a bolder flight. 

Delille then had great difficulties to contend with in the attempt 
to embrace the stately and sonorous period of Milton within his 
puny though smooth phraseology. It was the enormous broad- 
sword of a Paladin, crossing the delicate toasting iron of a gentle- 
man usher. In his “ Paradise Lost,” we are not in Paradise, but 
in Paris. His Eve is a “ charming woman,” a veritable coquette, 
— awakes most gracefully “en sursaut.”” His translation of the 
ine, 

* Meanwhile at table, Eve ministered naked,” 


is very generally known for its absurdity,and is a fair specimen of the 
French graces, in which he has arrayed “ the great high priest of 
all the nine.” It runs thus :— 


‘** Tandis que a la table, Eve chastement nue 
Satisfaisant ensemble et le gout et la vue.” 


In like manner the loves of the great progenitors of the human 
race, are deprived of the decent colouring flung over them by Milton, 
and described with all the levity of the eighteenth century. Two 
other translations in Verse followed that of Delille, one from the 
pen of M. Delatour de Pernes in 1813, another from Mr. Delogne 
D’Antroche in 1808, both inferior to Delille in harmony of versi- 
fication and not remarkable for any improvement in other respects. 
At length Chateaubriand took up the cause of Milton in France, 
and gave a very respectable prose translation in 1836. It is curious 
to observe the Republican bard introduced to the French by three 
fanatic royalists ; first, Racine ; second, Delille ; and then Chateau- 
briand. Of course in a literal prose translation, we can only find 
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the disjecti membra poete—the pale reflection of the noble sub- 
stance. But Mr. Chateaubriand sometimes falls into serious mis- 
takes, as for instance, when he translates 


* Siloe’s brook that flowed 
Fast by the oracle of God,” 


‘‘ Le ruisseau de Siloe qui couloit rapidement,” mistaking fast by 
for fast. 


Again, 


“ Sing heavenly muse tha¢ on the secret top 
Of Horeb,” &c. 


is thus given: “‘ Chante muse celeste sur Je sommet d’Oreb ;” 
where the omission of the word that gives quite a new meaning to 
the sentence ; but this is not as bad as another transjator, a M. 
Pougerville, who translates 


‘* Unveiled her ‘ peerless’ light,” 
“ Devoila sa lumiére de perles.” 


Chateaubriand’s translation is given in the form of an essay, in 
which every thing is sacrificed to the splendour of style ; the predo- 
minant failing of French writers. It was a task imposed by the 
necessity of procuring a morsel of bread. ‘This is a painful fact. 
However, it is by far the most spirited translation of Milton which 
has yet appeared in France. 

We shall now proceed to give some extracts from M. de Veri- 
cour’s book. We shall select his comparisons between Milton, 
Dante, and Klopstock, as the most novel and instructive to the 
English reader. 


“ The poetry which sings of the inhabitants of an invisible world, imagi- 
nary, or supposed, should be at once mysterious and picturesque. That of 
Dante is deficient in the mystery, which gives eclat to a conception of the 
kind. This defect, if indeed it is a defect, is inseparable from the plan of the 
Divina Commedia, which requires, as we have said, the greatest details of 
description. Nevertheless this absence of a profound and sacred mystery, 
may well be considered as a defect in Dante. His supernatural creations 
excite our interest, but it is not that interest which is properly inherent in 
supernatural creations. While contemplating the spirits and demons of the 
Italian poet, you are never struck with that overwhelming awe, mingled 
with astonishment, which makes you start with horror, while it fascinates 
you with its majesty, as in the Paradise Lost. In the work of Dante on the 
contrary, we are almost tempted to imitate the poet, we feel that we too 
may interrogate his phantoms and devils without any feeling of alarm. 

The infernal regions of Milton differ from those of every other writer: 
we have shown that his devils are conceptions of extraordinary sublimity : 
that they are not metaphysical beings, hideous monsters, or deformed mis- 
shapen goblins, like those of ‘Tasso and Klopstock. Those of Dante, it is 
true, are superior to anything of the kind created by the ancients, and far 
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above what has been attempted by a crowdof moderns. But Miltonalone 
has succeeded in imparting majesty to his Satan, in exhibiting him to us 
on the burning lake, his kingly brow scarred with the thunder of the 
Omnipotent. We must not forget, however, that Milton came three cen- 
turies and a half after Dante. 

“In his poem Milton resembles by turns his personages, now the angels of 
light, and now the spirits of darkness. Never did poet rise to such a height 
to stoop to such depths. I have remarked that Milton describes the wonders 
of creation as God as sown them: his heaven dims the magnificence of 
Olympus—his hell is sublime : his pandemonium puts the intellect of man- 
kind to the blush. What becomes of the Prometheus of Eschylus, the 
Capaneus of Euripides, the Mezentius or Salmonius of Virgil, beside Satan, 
who retains in his whole person something of the splendour of the sun, and 
bears upon his brow the impress of the beauty of the skies, though it be 
defaced by thunder. 

«The Prometheus of Eschylus comes nearest to the Satan of Milton— 
the same ferocity—the same invincible pride—the same hatred of domina- 
tion—the same mixture of better and more generous sentiments ; but Pro- 
metheus is not sufficiently: spiritual—he talks too much about chains and 
tortures, he is too much agitated, too much overcome, while such is the 
powerful energy of the Satan of the Paradise Lost, that while racked by 
inexpressible tortures he deliberates, disposes, and seems glorying in the 
thought of triumph and vengeance to come. Prometheus chained upon the 
rock of hate, but ever unsubdued, and odraving the thunder which he sees 
descending upon him is a sublime image of the force and constancy of man, in 
a contest with misfortune and suffering and death. But what shall we say 
of the rebel archangel—of the leader of the infernal host—his brows circled 
with a burning crown, armed with his glittering sword, standing erect in 
haughty rivalry to the son of God, now inflamed by the genius of evil against 
the divine minister of the wrath of Heaven ?” 


The same spirit of judicious criticism pervades the remainder of 
the comparison. 


“ Dante and Milton!—Whatananalogy between these two men. It is only 
since the end of the last century that they have attained their poetical posi- 
tion, and it is incontestable that the superiority and characteristic colouring 
of their poetry is the result of the moral qualities of these two great men, 
of the elevation, the nobleness of soul,in fine of those qualities of the heart 
which are honoured by humanity. The fires of civil war kindled the genius 
of these two poets: they might have seen in the passions which surrounded 
them, a hell upon earth with all its attendant horrors. Milton is more 
picturesque, more varied in his colours. Dante has a plastic power: he 
creates statues. Ifthe English poet sometimes goes astray in vagueness 
and obscurity, the Italian by the precision of the contours formed in a hard 
and violent manner, sometimes falls into exaggeration. Milton opens an 
unlimited space to the thoughts. Dante is often more powerful and more 
characteristic. Like Dante, Milton was a statesman, a lover anda poet ; 
they were both unfortunate in their political career and in their loves. 
Dante was driven into exile and wanted bread ; Milton survived his party. 
His friends perished on the scaffold, groaned in dungeons or begged their 
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subsistence amongst strangers. He was marked out for the hatred ofa 
depraved court and an inconstant people; the finger of scorn was pointed 
at him ; and mediocre poets, whose morals were still lower than their talents, 
carried off the favours of the court and of fortune.” 


The comparison between Milton and Klopstock is equally favour- 
able to the former. 


** Milton opened the way, and we have seen that never did muse take 
a loftier flight than his did. Klopstock follows Milton with a steady pace, 
and even equals him at times in the selection of the principal figures, which 
appear in the fore-ground of the picture. Klopstock became the founder of 
a new epic and the father of German literature. Those who have made 
the deepest study of the German language, consider the translation of the 
Bible to be the form and fundamental text of classical expression in high 
German (Hoch. Deutch), and not only Klopstock but many other writers of 
the highest order have modelled their style upon thistype. It is worthy of 
remark that in no other modern language have so many biblical phrases 
and turns of expression been adopted and passed current in the ordinary 
language of life. 

* A god, dying by the hands of men, whom he has redeemed at the price 
of his ied, the Messiah and the mystery of the Redemption, do not chill 
the genius of Klopstock with a reverend dread; he seizes the harp of the 
prophets and elicits from it sounds worthy of them. Milton has sung the 

fall of man, Klopstock celebrates his redemption, and as Satan plays an im- 
portant part in the terrific but exquisitely drawn scenes of both these works 
(as the Deity and his angels are necessarily the chief springs)—the points 
at which the poets approach each other must consequently be very nume- 
rous throughout their respective works. There was also some similarity 
in their careers,—they both threw themselves with enthusiam into Revo- 
lutions fatal to monarchy. But while the secretary of Cromwell continued 
steadfast in his principles to the hour of his death, the counsellor of the 
King of Denmark made a public recantation of his. 

“ If Klopstock imitates Milton, if he borrows from him several of his fictions 
aud a great number of his personages, if he is greatly his inferior in bold- 
ness and energy, he has it must be confessed avoided some of the faults of 
his model. We do not find anything in his poem resembling the strange 
and ridiculous idea of Milton of the fallen angels in order that they may 
sit at their ease in the infernal council, nor any passage similar to that, so 
strongly condemned by Addison, in which the defeat of the rebel angels 
is related with irony and jests. 

“* Thus the poem of the Messiah less varied, less original, and less inflated 
than the Paradise Lost, although fatiguing by reason of its mysticism and 
its uniformity, is nevertheless by th: unity of the inspiration, the profound 
knowledge of the gospel which it displays, the religious sentiment with 
which it is as it were impregnated, one of the most beautiful sacrifices which 
modern poetry has offered to Christianity. ‘The poet of the Messiah has 
found in the human nature of Jesus Christ, a veil which tempers the bril- 
liancy of the divinity. In his abasement he finds a means for us to elevate 
ourselves to him, and in his sufferings and death he finds a source of com- 
passion sufficient to fix upon him an interest which never flags. We are 
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no longer in a world in which the father and mother of the human race are 
the sole beings of our own species. God himself is man; he is surrounded 
with men like ourselves, his disciples and friends, his worshippers and judges, 
his accusers and murderers—everything recalls us to ourselves by recalling 
us to him. We love what he loves, we hate what he hates, we are horrified 
at hell, and if a ray of pity penetrates into those dismal regions it is for the 
hapless Abbadona, carried away against his will among the rebel cohorts, 
unhappy because he was culpable. Klopstock often succeeds in awakening 
pity, he abounds in touching expressions, for to the most refined and exqui- 
site sensibility he united a grave and religious feeling. Being a pas- 
sionate lover of nature, he frequently paints it with a bold and decided 
pencil, and with that species of enthusiasm which is peculiar to him, but 
he interrogates it and describes it with an affectation which becomes down- 
right fatiguing, and which cannot be too much blamed. Above nature, 
even in nature itself, he sees perpetually him who called it forth from 
chaos, and never does he do so, without falling into those interminable 
ecstasies, and without excessive transports, gratitude ofandlove. In his 
highest flights Klopstock leans upon Revelation, the fruitful source of lite- 
rary beauties as well as of noble and generous sentiments. It is easy to see 
that he has durnk deep of the holy book, and that he has meditated on the 
writings and prophetical narrations of those historians of the future, who 
heard many ages, thrones crashing upon thrones, with a terrific sound. In 
the same way, the germ of all the fine things in Milton is in Genesis, but 
you have seen with what wonderful power of imagination he has quickened 
them into being. Whatan extraordinary magician is the poet who can draw 
such prodigies as the creation of Eve, and that holy bliss of our first parents, 
from a sublime but naked thought. Milton isa prophet who comments on 
Moses and on God himself. Witha continuously sustained power of genius 
he developes his fable and imparts to it scenes which are barely hinted at in 
Genesis alone, the merit of being a faithful and dramatic image of human 
life, by stamping upon it the character of truth, of things deeply felt. 

“ The subject of Klopstock is, as I before observed, grave, austere and 
religious. It is only in Germany or England that such a subject could be 
handled. In the former particularly, the classic land of thought, of severe 
metaphysical tendency, and historical patriotism, religion is not a timid 
virgin who trembles at appearing in open day, who blushes at associating 
in national festivals, at the anniversaries of the triumphs or reverses of the 
country, or at its grand and imposing solemnities. There religion burns in 
every bosom, we find it in the narratives of the historian, in the meditations 
of the moralist, in the outpourings of familiar correspondence, and even in 
the fugitive words which have been preserved to us by tradition. It enters 
into all the actions of the life of man, it sustains him in his staggering pace 
from the cradle to the tomb.” 


After a rapid exposé of the component ‘parts of the Messiah, 
M. Vericour proceeds to institute a comparison between the two 
poets, somewhat after this fashion :— 


“The Hell and Satan of Klopstock are servilely copied from Milton : 
the moment the German attempts to innovate on the original, his judgment 
abandons him. ‘Thus, for instance, Satan is smitten with impotency— 
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braved by a rebellious subject—and dethroned in public opinion by Adra- 
meler, who, more terrible and more influential than his master, would de- 
stroy worlds and annihilate spirits in order that he may annihilate Satan 
and reign in his place, as in that of the Eternal himself. Milton is much 
more sensible in the general design of his hell and in the management of 
his conspiracy. His fallen archangel is always king of hell and the soul of 
revolt, as God is the soul of the world. A feeble imitation of the forms of 
antiquity betrays still more the imbecility of Klopstock in the apparition of 
Satan to Judas, in the figure of his father,—a fragment, however, which in 
itself is very beautiful. We may notice, also, the moment when Judas 
goes mad, his heart having become a hell,—where Jesus and John awake, 
and repair to the Mount of Olives, where he finds his disciples asleep, and 
addresses them in the words of Scripture. ‘This is a splendid contrast 
between the calm of the just man who is about to die, and the agitation of 
him who is to be his murderer. In the Sanhedrim, where Caiaphas, in. 
spired by Satan, demands the death of Jesus, we should notice the speeches 
of the false sage, the hypocrite, and the madman whom we have just men- 
tioned, to whom Klopstock has given the name of Philou. It may be that 
there is not one of Milton’s devils, animated with a rage more infernal than 
that put forth by this demon against Christ. But the great mistake of the 
German poet is in forgetting that he should not strike so hard when he 
strikes for such a length of time, and that the effect of his imprecations is 
in an inverse rate with their continuance. 

‘Satan plays a rather insignificant part in the Messiah. He often dis- 
appears, but he is still present, in some measure, under the shape of Judas. 
We have remarked the noble passage which shows us his despair after he 
had received the price of innocent blood. He sought to annihilate even 
his soul, to escape eternal torment. He adds suicide to all his other 
crimes, and resuscitates in the air, with another body, as ‘soon as he has 
strangled himself. Klopstock punishes him after the fashion of Dante. 
The traitor implores a second death with loud cries, but instead of yielding 
to the prayer of fear turned to rage, they direct the eyes of the doomed 
man to the splendours of the celestial world. This spectacle which makes 
him feel the horrors of despair, is the prelude of his descent into the gaping 
gulf of hell, which closes over him. Yet even this passage is weak and 
long drawn out, compared to the moment in which the Christ of Milton, on 
his car of fire, upright on the extremity of heaven, with his dread thunder- 
bolts, hurls Satan and all his legions to the bottom of the dark abyss, which 
they do not reach until after they have fallen nine days and as many nights 
like flaming whirlwinds in the immense space which separates the starry 
vault from the depths of the abyss. The German poet has committed 
another fault in announcing twice before the fine idea of the spectacle of 
the heavens unrolled to the eyes of Judas above his head, while hell is 
yawning beneath his feet. There is not enough of energy in his horror at 
the latter frightful abode. The writhings of the damned spirit, in all the 
terrors of his crime and its punishment, called for an extraordinary colour- 
ing, in which the poet might have exhausted all the powers of his genius. 
Nay, we do not even find what has been remarked after the condemnation 
of a cowardly criminal, who is ferocious, though dismayed. Klopstock 
shows us clearly and forcibly the clouds that gather round the culprit, but 
where are the signs of celestial vengeance which should be written on his 
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brow ? where the rolling of the dilated eye—the quivering of the lips— 
damnation imprinted on the features? Where is that ghostly, corpse-like, 
palor which overspreads the face of the condemned man before he is 
launched into a hideous eternity. 

‘‘ The heaven of Klopstock attests the elevation of his genius ; he is some- 
times as fine as Milton, but he dazzles our eyes, fatigues our attention, and 
strikes our imagination with sterility by the profusion of his riches. From 
the very outset of the poem, he pours upon us planets, unnumbered globes, 
and paths that are bordered by a thousand suns. He finds traits of immea- 
surable splendour to paint his Jehovah, then all of a sudden he gives way 
to a luxury of details, which destroys the effect he had already produced, 
by imitating the majestic simplicity of Moses. In a word, spite of all the 
beauties that may be pointed out in the Messiah, this poem, although 
inspired by Milton, has nothing of the homeric fire, the lofty grandeur, of 
the ‘ Paradise Lost.’ Klopstock has not sufficiently compressed the various 
portions of his poem ; he yields to the ever recurring tension of his mys- 
ticism ; he abuses dialogue, and his speeches run to an appalling length ; 
he wants imagination to make his personages act, and his celestial and 
infernal creatures are far from being cast in the same mould as those of 
Milton. Klopstock is a patient meditative genius, with an habitual eleva- 
tion of sentiment and thought. Milton calls forth the strongest emotions 
and makes all the cords of the human heart vibrate to his touch. We feel 
that the English Homer is hurried along by the tempest of an impetuous 
genius which bears him onward to the sphere of poetry—originality—the 
infinite—the sublime. 

“The difficulty of his idiom arising from the artificial structure of his 
periods, which makes reading him a regular study, cannot be duly appre- 
ciated save by the cultivated and classical mind, which makes them, as it 
were, a subject of meditation. While speaking of Homer, I observed that 
it was necessary to ascend the summits of his genius to enjoy it fully. 
Neither does it suffice to read the ‘ Paradise Lost” once or twice: no! it 
must be studied—pondered on! In this way alone can we penetrate the 
folds of its grandeur and feel a sentiment of gratitude mingling with our 
admiration. We may say to those who would enrich their minds, elevate 
their thoughts, experience the sweetest sensations of the soul, read and 
re-read ‘ Paradise Lost,’ make it your favourite study. 


In conclusion we have only to state, that we have-derived the 
highest satisfaction from the perusal of M. De Vericour’s volume, 
constituting, as it does, a well-executed essay on epic poetry; and 
we sincerely hope that, for the interests of literature and the benefit 
of the diffusion of correct taste and a sound and judicious style of 
criticism, it may become as popular as it deserves to be amongst 
our continental neighbours. 
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Art. 1V.—Germany : the Spirit of her History, Literature, Social Con- 
dition, and National Economy ; illustrated by reference to her Phy- 
sical, Moral, and Political Statistics, and by comparison with other 
Countries. By Bisser Hawkins, M.D., Oxon, F.R.S. London: 
Parker. 1838. 


It has never been our fortune to light upon a book in which such a 
multiplicity of facts, such a variety of details on every important 
subject, were brought together within so narrow a compass, or 
stated with greater clearness and perspicuity. We have here ina 
single volume of less than five hundred pages, a mass of informa- 
tion which we must have sought for through as many volumes, 
without having the additional advantage—even should our research 
prove successful—of finding it sifted, classed, and compared, so as 
to render it doubly valuable and immediately available. There is 
not a single feature of Germany—historical, literary, social, or poli- 
tical—which has not been traced by Mr. Hawkins with remarkable 
brevity and precision. That a work which should place before our 
eyes the whole German empire, with all the intricacies of its petty 
subdivisions, was a desideratum in literature nobody who has lis- 
tened to the conversations of returned tourists, or who has turned 
over the leaves of their printed inanities, can for a moment doubt ; 
and it is a matter of no small satisfaction that it has been executed 
in a very masterly and unpretending style. It may be said, indeed, 
that it is a mere compilation from other and better works, but it is 
a compilation judiciously executed—embracing all the most essen- 
tial subjects which are necessary to give us a clear and comprehen- 
sive view of the German empire. 

In England our general ideas of Germany are, that it is a romantic 
Jand covered with fine old castles and peopled by various races of 
bookmakers, musicians, and metaphysicians. Besides, it is the 
manufactory of kings and princes, exporting annually some scores 
of the latter and the smalier fry of barons and counts, to dazzle the 
eyes of the ‘ nation of shopkeepers,” with their high sounding and 
unpronounceable names, their red ribands and glittering stars. We 
laugh at their pretensions while we envy their good fortune. Noble 
blood is to them Tortunatus’s cap ; it procures them all that the 
most ambitious of us islanders would aspire to, and yet we find a 
curious historical fact related of these high mightinesses, which 
might leave us at a loss to distinguish them from the descendants 
of a privileged ‘* swell mob” of the middle ages. In 1215, Fre- 
derick Barbarossa exacted an oath from his nobles not to coin bad 
money, not to levy extraordinary tolls, and not to steal on the high- 
way. A pretty idea of nobility, truly. An oath to coiners and 
highwaymen that they will neither coin nor rob is a very gentle 
yestraint ; but taking into account the religious notions of the 
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period, we admit that many a man would empty his neighbour’s 
pocket without remorse, who would have shrunk from the idea of 
superadding perjury to a comparatively trifling offence. In the four- 
teenth century we find the Bavarian nobles accusing their monarch 
of conferring court dignities on foreigners, of chicanery towards his 
own nobility, to whom he was difficult of access, and of depriving 
them of their ancient rights of hunting. They specify instances in 
which the members of their own body had been seized and carried 
off by night, and their daughters forcibly married to foreigners. 
Heavy charges, certainly, and which give us a pretty fair idea of 
the relations which then subsisted between the monarch and his 
nobility. In fact, they lived in a state of open hostility ; the 
monarch using his endeavours to weaken the power of his nobles, 
the latter leaguing together and attacking their sovereign. In their 
endeavours to crush the power of the nobles, the kings were power- 
fully seconded by the knights, between whom and the lords (Herrin) 
the greatest enmity and jealousy prevailed. In the lesser German 
states feuds between noble and sovereign were things of common 
occurrence. 

In 1520 a league of the nobles of the family of Salder was formed 
against the Bishop of Hildesheim. ‘The adverse armies met at 
Soltau, and the nobles were defeated after a sharp and bloody 
contest. About the same period the Bishop of Wurzburg was 
murdered by some noblemen, incited by their chief, Von Grumbach, 
who, after a protracted resistance, was at Jength brought to justice. 
The accession of the family of Luneburg to the throne of Great 
Britain was favourable to the power and pretensions of the Hano- 
verian nobility. From that period they have been celebrated in 
Germany for their lofty deportment and their attachment to their 
order. ‘I'he reason is, that they have had the government almost 
entirely in their own hands, which the nobles of other German 
States have been obliged to surrender to their princes. ‘he nobility 
of Brandenburg was quite lawless and independent before the ascent 
of the house of Zollern to the throne. ‘l‘hey had possessed them- 
selves of the sovereign’s domains and of the public revenue, and 
hence a continued contest was carried on between them for these 
prizes. During the reign of Joachim, the noblemen who filled 
offices at court amused themselves with highway robbery during 
the night. Von Lindenburg, the prince’s favourite, was found 
guilty of this crime, and to the honour of the prince, his influence 
at court was no protection for his forfeited life. His execution served 
to irritate the nobles to such a degree, that one of them, Von 
Otterstaedt, had the audacity to write over the door of the prince’s 
chamber—* Joachim, take care of yourself, for if you fall into our 
hands, we will hang you.”” While attempting to carry his menace 


into execution, Von Otterstaedt was seized, and underwent the 
punishment he had promised Joachim, 
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In 1568 we find Albert Frederick harassed and tormented into 
insanity by his nobles, and as they allowed him no medical relief, 
he remained so to the end of his life. 

During the Thirty Years’ War, which desolated and impover- 
ished Germany, impoverishing the peasants, and reducing the 
princes to utter insignificance, the nobility alone managed to escape 
the deluge of misfortune which bore down the other orders of the 
state. In Prussia, their excesses continued unrestrained until the 
accessicn of Frederick the Great in 1640. This prince saw at once 
that the only remedy for these evils was to be found in a formidable 
standing army, and he applied himself vigorously and unremittingly 
to the organization and discipline of such a force, until at length he 
was at the head of the most effective military establishment in 
Christendom. The tall grenadiers of this great master of the art 
of war were an overmatch for the fierce and licentious nobles. He 
set the diet at defiance, abolished the freedom of taxation which 
the nobles had hitherto enjoyed, gave the peasants a legal protection 
against their oppression and caprice, and abolished such of their 
privileges as were inconsistent with good government. Thus a 
nobility which but a few years before had trampled upon the sove- 
reign power became slavishly submissive to its will. Being no 
longer exempt from taxation, they were forced to seek distinction in 
the civil and military services of the state. In this new capacity 
their ancient chivalry broke forth in the campaigns against the 
Swedes and the Turks, on the Rhine and in Poland. The peace of 
Westphalia made this change general throughout Germany. Stand- 
ing armies were everywhere introduced, and all the German govern- 
ments verged towards a purer monarchy. 

In addition to the monarchical tendency of the peace itself, in 
the seventeenth and in the early part of the eighteenth centuries, 
several princes mounted foreign thrones and brought their newly- 
acquired power to bear upon insubordination at home. ‘The splen- 
dour of the court of Louis XIV began to be felt in the petty courts 
of Germany, and those nobles who before sought distinction as 
leaders of armed retainers moltened into silken performers in court 
ceremonies and pageantries of state. ‘The French language, French 
manners, and French morals were introduced at all the courts 
beyond the Rhine. The country nobility (der Hof und der Lan- 
dadel) held themselves aloof from this invasion of effeminacy. The 
Gallomania was of short duration. The morality of the Germans 
was too deeply interwoven with their national character to afford a 
permanent hold to French example. The latter part of the eighteenth 
century saw it give way, even in its strong holds, until it ultimately 
disappeared. Princes ascended the throne whose personal character 
was strong enough to introduce an effective reform. The nationality 
of the Germans awoke as from an unhealthy slumber. A new lite- 
rature was created, and science was cultivated in a new spirit. The 
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middleclasses asserted their rights against the privileges of the nobles 
in a bold and determined tone. The nobility they said were alone 
eligible to civil and military posts, they were still in possession of 
monopolies, and the services exacted from their vassals were incom- 
patible with justice and humanity. These remonstrances the 
nobility met with indifference and contempt, and in this relation did 
the two parties stand until the breaking out of the French Revolu- 
tion. 

The enthusiasm which was kindled throughout Germany by the 
first successes of the democratic party, was soon quenched in the 
deluge of blood which succeeded them. These saturnalia were fatal 
to the cause of freedom. ‘The most upright and purest friends of 
emancipation from feudal thraldom, were startled at the price of 
blood and crime at which it was to be purchased. The nobles be- 
came the defenders of the throne, and the prince would listen to no 
accusation against them. But the French invasion precipitated them 
at once down the precipice they so much dreaded. ‘The left bank 
of the Rhine was annexed to France, and the nobles of course lost 
all their privileges. ‘The peace of Luneville abolished at a blow the 
diets in all the states which it concerned. The Rheinish confede- 
racy were further empowered to deal as they pleased with the privi- 
leges of the nobles ; a power, of which all but the King of Saxony 
and the Dukes of Mechlinburg thought proper to avail themselves. 
The religious endowments, with the single exception of those of 
Austria, were everywhere confiscated. The nobility were deprived 
of their privileges, and even rendered subject to conscription. In 
Prussia the necessity of making head against the invader, forced the 
government into the adoption of similar changes of policy. Servitude 
was abolished, the plebeian was allowed to purchase the estates of 
the noble, the latter was declared liable to conscription, and birth 
was declared no longer necessary for promotion in the army. After 
the peace of 1814, the nobility fondly hoped to recover their lost 
power and importance, but the middle classes had risen into im- 
portance,—to retrograde was impossible. ‘The absolute monarch 
supported by his army and beloved by his people, was no longer dis- 
posed to admit the aristocracry toa share of power ; and the Congress 
of Vienna contented itself with securing to the latter all the privileges 
which it could exercise without prejudice to the other classes of 
society, and without infringing on the Sovereign power. ‘Their 
present position and numbers are thus estimated by Mr. Hawkins : 


‘‘ The ordinary nobility inthe different German states, is subjected to 
the respective sovereign powers. In no two countries is its position the 
same. It has almost everywhere lost its exemption from taxation, and its 
remaining privileges are rather forms than solid advantages. In the con- 
stitutional states, however, it takes part in the government as a legislative 
chamber, and in several it still continues to administer justice in minor af- 
fairs on its own domains, and to exercise the right of church-presentation, 
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On the whole, however, its position is rather to be ascrihed to the respeet 
which it inspires, than to the privileges to which it is legally entitled. 

“The king of Prussia, and, I believe, some other German potentates, 
now require an university education, and certain preliminary tests from all 
candidates for office; this circumstance alone will probably tend to 
elevate the character of the German nobility, because they will be com- 
pelled to undergo a regular educational discipline, and to sustain competi- 
tion ; but they have also a still more difficult trial to endure in Prussia, ina 
struggle against increasing poverty. 

“The number of noble idinviduals in Austria was estimated by Lichen- 
stern at 475,000. But Hassel believes that this calculation falls far short of 
the truth. In 1785, the nobility of Hungary alone were estimated at 
162,495; and in 1816, the male nobles of Milan were reckoned at 3,859. 
The number of nobles in Prussia was computed by Hassel, in 1822, at about 
200,000. Spain has been estimated to possess the most numerous nobi- 
lity ; Poland, probably, is at least equal in this respect; Austria and Prussia 
follow, then Russia, then France, next Sweden, and England stands, per- 
haps, last ; Italy is less known.” 


From the foregoing estimate, it appears that Germany is rich 
enough inall'conscience in noble blood, sufficiently soindeed to furnish 
a supply of that commodity to the other States of Europe. We are 
no longer amazed at the crowds which it sends forth to glitter for a 
while in our beau monde, like the swallows that come to revel in the 
sunshine of our summer. It is not our intention to follow Mr. 
Hawkins through his masterly chapter on the literature of Germany. 
In our Review of Mr. Taylor’s powerful “‘ Survey” we have already 
treated the subject at ample length. ‘The various pericdicals have, 
moreover, devoted a large portion of their columns to the work of 
popularizing the best productions of the several German schools, and 
of making the public acquainted with every point of interest connected 
with their writers. ‘Those who have not had access to those sources 
of information, will find in the rapid sketch given in the present 
work all that is most deserving of attention. The exposition is 
clear, and the criticisms impartial and acute, for Mr. Hawkins is as 
judicious a critic as he is a careful and accurate statistic. As men 
of letters the Germans are pre-eminent. As Theologians they are 
not to be regarded with such cordial respect. In the cultivation of 
systematicgeography, and of statistics, they are unrivalled. Busching, 
Hassel, Stein, Ritter, Crome, Meusel, Malthus, and a long array 
of celebrated names, have won honourable distinction in this field of 
science. Political philosophy and state economy have been culti- 
vated with similar ardour, and the names of Schubert, Pelitz, Von 
Rotteck and Welcker, and not a few others, have become illustrious 
by their success. In no country is the philosophy of legislation 
more sedulously investigated, and nowhere are more learned lawyers 
to be found, while in all that relates to the literature of their science 
the German medical men are confessedly the best read men in 
Europe. In the branches of forensic medicine, medical police and 
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ophthalmic surgery, they ‘stand at the head of their Kuropean 
brethren. ‘Their superiority in theoretical pharmacy, in medical 
botany and dietetics, stands uncontroverted ; while the obscure and 
unpromising study of animal magnetism is peculiarly their own. In 
natural philosophy the names of Herschel, Ff’. H .A. Von Humboldt, 
Gauss, Oken, Scheele, and Cuvier, who was born at Montebeliard, 
in the duchy of Wurtemberg, and received his education at Stutt- 
gard, are in the mouths of all Europe, and shed a lustre over the 
land of their birth. The cultivation of the arts keeps pace with the 
cultivation of letters. A rapid progress has been made in architec- 
ture ; in sculpture, Rauch and ‘Tieck, Schadow and Ohmacht have 
attained considerable eminence : of Rauch and Tieck Mr. Hawkins 
speaks thus :— 


‘Christian Rauch, Professor to the Academy at Berlin, is remarkable for 
the truth, grace and power of his execution. His works prove him to bea 
man of great penetration, and, at the same time, of an imaginative mind. 
He possesses the secret of giving a dignified effect to modern costume, 
He has recently executed busts of Zelter and Schleiermacher, a colossal 
statue of Frederic William I1., atGumbinnen, and a monument for Franke, 
the founder of the orphan-asylum at Halle. Amongst his other works are 
an admirable little figure of Goéthe, but above all a monument to Queen 
Louisa of Prussia, and to Maximilian Joseph, of Bavaria. 

“Christian Frederic Tieck, Professor of Sculpture to the Academy of 
Berlin, was born in that city in 1776. This artist has studied nature 
profoundly, and is well versed in classic art. His execution is singularly 
perfect and harmonious. His Ganymede and his Shepherd are admirable 
works of art, and worthy of a Grecian sculptor. He has recently execu. 
ted busts of the crown-princess, of Niemeyer, aud of Milder the singer, 
Several scholars of the Berlin Academy have distinguished themselves in 
sculpture, as, for instance, the brothers Wichman and Rietschell.” 


The modern German school of painting springs from the year 
1810. Its principal supporters are Overbeck, Cornelius, the Veits, 
W. Schadow and Sheffer: it addresses itself to the religious feelings 
of our nature, and prefers simplicity and force to ornameut and grace. 
Cornelius is the great boast of this school. Regarding religion as 
the proper field of art, he made those painters whose works were 
especially imbued with it his peculiar study. He is established at 
Munich, to which city the munificent encouragement of the King of 
Bavaria has attracted numbers of the most eminent artists of 
Germany. With resources less abundant than those enjoyed by 
many individuals in England, this prince has done more for his small 
capital, and raised more noble monuments to the fine arts than any 
monarch of our own time. Munich is now the resort of strangers 
from all parts of Europe; its artists are obtaining a wide field for 
exertion, and from the rank of a third rate capital it is now rising 
to a level with the first. In the matter of music we shall quote Mr. 


Hawkins’s own words. 
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“In the cultivation of that most delightful of all fine arts, music, the 
Germans stand, by common consent, at the head of all the world, 
There the science and practice of this solace of life are carried to a per- 
fection, and pursued to an extent, which it would be vain to seek in any 
other part of the globe. ‘Those who, from old prejudices, expect to find 
a rival in Italy, will be grievously disappointed. In the village schools of 
Germany, singing is taught asa branch of education; a group of peasants, 
or a regiment of soldiers, will there execute choral music in a better taste 
than some of the professional choirs in other parts of Europe. In most 
of the large towns are academies, at which instrumental and vocal music 
are gratuitously, or almost gratuitously, taught. It forms the staple 
amusement of every bathing-place, of every public garden, of almost every 
society. Good music is sought and prized, from whatever quarter it may 
proceed,—not merely the composition and performance of noted names, 
not merely that which is new, but the truly good of all times, climes, and 

rsons, is estimated at its just value. I shall not pause to inquire how 
it happens that in the more southern parts of Europe, the pretended genial 
soil of melody, the true musical genius is comparatively so barren, and the 
taste and mechanism in proportion so scanty, and so partial; but whatever 
may be the cause, not only is Germany the most methodical and the most 
learned, but she alone appears endued with the true enthusiasm, the full 
temperament of melody. To enumerate the great musical authors of 
Germany, would be to repeat a host of names familiar to all who honour 
sweet sounds ; a small triumphant band will suffice, at the head of whom 
stand Handel, Gluck, Haydn, Mozart, and Weber, who have translated 
their art into a new language, pouring out at one moment rushing tor- 
rents of sublime eloquence, and at another gently gliding into the heart 
in sportive or murmuring streamlets. 

** As to the instrumental performers of Germany, their names abound 
in the catalogue of every orchestra and concert in Europe. Of great 
singers she has not been so fruitful, although many such have been born 
of German parents established in foreign countries; and I believe that 
the impediment of language, and the vogue of the Italian school, have 
contributed to keep others in obscurity. In our own time, Sontag and 
Schroeder Devrient have elevated the national claims to vocal distinction. 
Even in the sister art of dancing, which some may, from prepossession, 
infer to be uncongenial to the soil, there are some most successful candi- 
dates for fame, such as Heberlé and the two Elslers; and in short, as 
Germany is the home of music, so also is it the only land in which, in 


these later and sadder days, the dance maintains its footing as a thoroughly 
national pastime.” 


In Germany as in every other country in Europe, the opera, 
musical farce, and splendid decorations have driven tragedy and 
comedy from the stage. There too, as in other countries, it is 
remarked that the theatre is less attended by the higher and more 
frequented by the lower classes. The drama, however, still main- 
tains a firm hold, and forms an integra] portion of daily existence to 
a large mass of the population. But the opera is in the ascendant, 
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which Mr. Hawkins says is nowhere else so faithfully and so 
earnestly exhibited, and nowhere else so judiciously appreciated. 

The following statistics of German publication as compared with 
that of France are curious and interesting. 


«« We perceive that the number of new publications was formerly much 
greater in Germany than in France, from the following comparative 
number of books published in the two countries. 

In GERMANY. 

In the Years In France. At Easter. At Michaelmas. 
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1825 .. . .38569 . . . 3196 . . . . 1640 





1826... . 4847 . . . 2648 . . . . 2056 
33,779 32,204 18,099 
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a 

50,303 


In France... . 33,//5 





Balance in favour of Germany . . . 16,528 

“ Latterly, however, the French press appears so have gained some 
advance, as in 1828, when above 7000 publications are said to have been 
printed in France. 

‘Our excellent ‘ Foreign Quarterly Review’ states, that the number of 
periodical works enumerated in the Leipsic catalogue for 1836, is 297. 
The names of 530 publishers are given in this catalogue. An Augsburg 
journal has lately affirmed, that on a moderate calculation, 10,000,000 of 
volumes are annually printed ia Germany; and as every half-yearly cata- 
logue contains the names of more than 1000 German writers, it has been 
assumed that there are now living in Germany, more than 50,000 persons 
who have perpetrated one or more books. The total value of all the books 
published annually, has been estimated at from 5,000,000 to 6,000,000 
of dollars. 

‘ To illustrate the increase of the book-trade during the last hundred 
years, we may cite the fact, that Leipsic contained in 1722 only 19 
bookselling establishments, and 13 printing-offices ; while in 1836 it was 
in possession of 116 of the former, and 22 of the latter. 

“The book-trade was thirty years ago in the hands of only 300 book- 
sellers or publishers ; at present there are more than 1000. Throughout 
the whole Germanic Confederation, there is one bookseller to 93,000 
souls, but in Austria one only in 122,222, Saxony furnishes the greatest 
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number of new publications, next Prussia, and then Austria, but Austria 
is far behind in point of numbers, The number of booksellers in 
London has been computed, we know not how correctly, atabove 800.” 


On the subject of religion, it is the settled conviction of Mr. 
Hawkins, that scepticism is making rapid strides over the whole 
fabric of society in Germany as well as in other countries of Europe. 
The tone of popular writers, the spirit in which religious matters are 
handled in society, and the feelings manifested towards the clergy, 
are some of the signs which he instances as being indicative of this 
result. The clergy themselves marshal the way to the precipice. 
Their Socinian mode of interpreting the Scriptures is laying the 
foundation of a popular creed of rationalism, which appears to the 
eyes of the orthodox Mr. Hawkins as the darkest cloud that menaces 
the state. The doctrines of the Rationalists were collected into 
systematic order by Rohr, now clerical superintendent of the grand 
duchy of Weimar, in his Briefe uber den Lationalismus, and Weg- 
schneider in his Jnstitutiones Theologice Chiistiane Dogmatice ; 
from which we collect that the fundamental doctrine of rationalism 
is, that the mission of Christ and the whole scheme of revelation 
were merely intended for our instruction in certain principles, the 
truth of which human reason alone, without the aid of inspiration, 
would in process of time have been able to establish. Hence the 
fundamental truths of Christianity are totally slurred over or abso- 
lutely rejected. Gesenius, the celebrated Hebrew scholar, Schleier- 
macher and De Wette, are the most noted apostles of this doctrine 
of “‘accommodation”’ as it is technically termed, because it accommo- 
dates the wonders of revelation to human reason. Opposed to these 
are the ‘“‘ Supernaturalists,’” who maintain the necessity and reality 
of a revelation, while they deny the doctrine of original sin. ‘Their 
opposition is not of a very decided cast, and they have given in 
more or less to the accommodation principle. ‘The education of 
clergymen both Catholic and Protestant is conducted with the utmost 
care, and their sufficiency is tested by frequent examinations. The 
following affords a view of their comparative numbers, and their 
proportion to the population. 


‘* Prussia. We have not been able to discover the number of the Pro- 
testant ministers. The Catholic population amounts to 4,816,813, and 
there are 3,200 Catholic parishes; thus there are 1,505 persons to each 
parish. Saxony: In this country there is one Lutheran minister to 1,600 
inhabitants, and one Catholic minister to 432. In Saze Altenburg, there 
is one minister to 800 inhabitants ; in Hanover, one to 1,146 amongst the 
Lutherans, one to 940 in the Reformed Church, and one to 710 amongst 
the Catholics. In Wurtemberg, there is one Lutheran minister to 1,300 
inhabitants, and one Catholic to 628. In Catholic Austria, there is one 
ecclesiastic to 500 inhabitants; of the Reformed Church there are 2,035 
parishes, and 815 persons to each parish; of the Lutherans there are 807 
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arishes, and 1,400 persons to each parish; there are 50,000 Unitarians, 
who have 111 ministers, which is one minister to 459 individuals. In 
Bavaria, there is one minister to 1,000 inhabitants among the Catholics, 
and one to 914 among the Protestants. 

“Church Property tn the Protestant States. A considerable part of 
the church-property in Germany was seized upon by the governments when 
the monasteries were secularized at the Reformation; another portion, con- 
sisting of ground-rent, has, for some time, never been realized, and, finally, 
a part has been expended (as in Saxony,) for the establishment of schools, 
and on the relief of the poor. However, the little landed property belong- 
ing to each parish-church, has, for the most part, remained in the possession 
of the clergy, and is now the principal source of their income. 

“In most livings, there is a parsonage-house, surrounded by gardens 
and orchards. ‘Tithes are very common, and the value of them sometimes 
equals that of the church-lands. The clergyman has also certain fees, on 
the occasion of marriages, baptisms, burials and confirmations (these are 
called Accidenzien). Where the income from these sources is too limited, 
the government makes up the deficiency. In some parts, and particularly 
in the north of Germany, it is customary, at certain periods of the year, to 
make presents to the clergymen. On the whole, in Protestant Germany, 
the incomes of the country-clergy vary from 350 to §00 dollars; some have 
less than the former sum, and some as much as 1,000, 1,200, or 1,600 dollars, 
The value of a living often depends on the price of corn, and on the profit 
which the clergyman is capable of drawing from his glebe-lands. The livings 
in town are somewhat more valuable, varying from 450 to 1,000 dollars on 
an average. The two most valuable livings in Saxony are of 4,000 dollars 
a year, but, in both cases, this income is chiefly derived from fees. 

“Inno part of Germany has the church-property been better preserved 
from spoliation than in Hanover, where, consequently, the clergy are better 
paid. In Wurtemberg, the property of the church has been consolidated, 
and applied not only to ecclesiastical purposes, but to the establishment of 
schools, and to the relief of the poor. Moreover, in 1806, it was united with 
the royal domains, and subjected to the same administration. The lands 
attached to the country-churches have not, however, shared this fate, but 
are under the control of ecclesiastical commissioners. In Nassau, the 
average value of livings is from 600 to 1,800 florins, of deaneries from 
1,300 to 1,800; the Protestant bishop has an income of 3,000 florins. In 
Prussia, the government pays out of the treasury to the support of the 
church, 2,326,000 dollars annually. 

‘Church Property in Catholic States. In Austria, not only are the 
clergy taxed in common with the lay citizens, but particular imposts are 
ldid upon their body. The value of the church-property in this empire is 
200,000,000 florins ; besides a fund called the Religious Fund, constituted 
by the purchase-money of church-property (monasteries, &c.) sold by the 
Emperor Joseph, the annual interest of which is two and a half millions of 
florins. In Bavaria, the archbishop has an income of 20,000 florins, and 


the bishops of from 12,000 to 15,000 florins.” 


The greater number of Church presentations, are in the hands of 
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Government, a fourth part only being in the hands of private indi- 
viduals. 


**In most Protestant states, the Catholic and the Established churches 
are placed upon the same footing. But as the ministers of the former 
persuasion are more numerous than those of the latter, and as, owing to 
the practice of celibacy, their wants are fewer, their incomes are generally 
less. On the other hand, the Catholic dignitaries are much better paid 
than the Protestant ones. In Rhenish Prussia, the Catholic archbishops 
have an annual income of 12,000 dollars, the bishops of 8,000, the deans of 
1,800, or 2,000, the canons of 1,000 or 1,200. This money is now paid out 
of the Treasury ; the estates from which these dignitaries formerly derived 
their incormnes having all been secularized. In Saxony, where the ruling 
family is of the Catholic religion, though the great mass of the population 
is Protestant, the clergy of the former persuasion are so well paid, as to 
cause great jealousy amongst those who are followers of the latter... In 
Hanover, and in Hesse-Cassel, the Catholic clergy are equally well paid 
with the Protestant, though this is not the case in Wurtemberg and 
Baden. 

«In Austria, the Protestant clergy are provided for by their congrega- 
tions, which have also’to pay the jura stole to the Catholic priests, In 
Bavaria, the expenses of the Protestant church are defrayed by the 
government, 

“We believe that the Jews throughout Germany are obliged, them- 
selves, to defray the expenses of worship. 

“ There exist no general rules respecting the support of the clergy. 
Only the incomes of the higher Catholic clergy are fixed by the bull De 
salute animarum, namely, for the archbishop and prince-bishop of 
Breslau at 12,000 Prussian dollars; (about 1,750/.); for the other bishops 
8,000 Prussian dollars, for the dignitaries of cathedra! chapters respectively, 
2,000, 1,800, 1,400 Prussian dollars ; and for canons or prebends, respec- 
tively, 1,200, 1,000 and 800 Prussian dollars, besides house-room. The 
incomes of all other livings, either of the Protestant or Catholic church, 
are very different. The clergyman receives his income either in kind or 
in money, It is paid in kind when it arises from a real estate belonging 
to his benefice, which he manages himself, or when it is rendered to him 
by,landed proprietors. Of the same kind are tithes, rents, and other pay- 
ments from land. The money-income of the clergy arises partly out of 
the public revenues of the crown, or of the parishes, either as a salary or 
compensation for appropriated lands or ground-rents, or as rents from 
private estates, or from endowments laid out atinterest. The crown has 
undertaken the above-mentioned payment of the Catholic dignitaries, 
since their landed property had been appropriated to the public revenue. 
In the Trans-Rhenane part of tlhe kingdom, where, during the French 
sway, the church property was seized and chiefly alienated, the crown 
pays a salary to the clergy, as a compensation, according to a concordat 
entered into by the French consular government with Pope Pius VII.” 


In the matter of education no country presents a subject of such 
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interesting investigation as Germany. Inno country is there to be 
found so ample a provision for the instruction of the people in all 
sciences and arts. Hence, there it is that the results of education 
may be most advantageously weighed. The inferences drawn by 
Mr. Hawkins are not so very favourable to the predictions of our 
propagandists. 


“The facility with which the highest education may be obtained in 
Germany, naturally introduces into the arena of life an immense proportion 
of candidates for its higher prizes, too many of whom finally obtain disap- 
pointment, if not entire destitution, while not a few bury their obscure heart- 
burnings in the chance pittance afforded by foreign countries, already over- 
stocked with aspirants of indigenous origin. ‘Thus, in the course of ten 
recent years, the number of Protestant clergymen has doubled in Prussia, 
and the Roman Catholic priesthood has tripled ; the lawyers have increased 
one-fourth, but the doctors in medicine only one-seventh. At the beginning 
of this period there was one lawyer in 12,600 inhabitants, at the end there 
was one in 8,562; there was one doctor of medicine, at the beginning, in 
27,000 souls, and at last one in 25,205. In consequence of the increase of 
students in the late years, there was recently in Prussia so many as 


One student of theology in 442 inhabitants. 
66 law in 822 se 66 
ss 6 medicine in 5,660 ‘ “ 
But the state in Prussia only requires— 
One clergyman for . . 1,250 inhabitants. 
One lawyer for te an 
One doctor of medicine for 3,516 ‘ 
How many of those now employed must accordingly die or retreat, in order 
to make room for the forthcoming! In the smaller states of Germany the 
prospect is still more disheartening. In the duchy of Baden, only eight 
vacaucies annually occur of offices in the law, enjoying a fixed salary, while 
so many as forty-six candidates present themselves annually for examination; 
and there are already so many as two hundred and fifty-one candidates ex- 
amined and approved, and awaiting the long-deferred turn.” 


The Prussian system is as everybody knows the most perfect in 
the world. Alluding to its operation on the mass of society, Mr. 
Hawkins says, 


“Tam the last person to attach much weight to my own observations, 
but, in default of the remarks of others, I have not succeeded in discovering 
that the Prussian peasant or artisan is better informed, or more moral than 
his neighbours ; his manners are not superior, nor does he appear to solace 
his hours of leisure more than others, with study, or books. But the form- 
ation of character is so intimately blended in Prussia with the military 
system, which converts every man into a soldier, for a certain period of his 
life, that it is difficult to ascertain the respective share which is to be as- 
cribed to the various elements which combine to mould the individual. The 
most intelligent and best informed peasant in Europe has appeared to me to 
be the Scotch, while the Austrian rustic is perhaps the happiest.” i 
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In the building and discipline of prisons, great improvement has 
taken place in Germany within the last half century. The prisons 
are conveniently constructed, well aired, and well regulated. The 
silent system is almost universally adopted and enforced by the bas- 
tinado. The latter infliction has been much complained of, but 
after all, it is not worse than forced labour. Mr. Hawkins gives a 
detailed account of the discipline and regulations peculiar to the 
prisons of every particular state; but to follow him in this subject, in 
which he seems quite at home, would be more than our limits would 
allow of. We shall merely notice the /abour executed by culprits 
in the German prisons, as we consider it particularly deserving of 
attention. 


“ The prisoners at Munich are employed in an excellent manufactory of 
cloth, and as tailorsand shoemakers. The cloth alone, which is of the quality 
worn by the higher classes, produces a revenue to the government of more 
than 50,000 florins yeaily. The prisoners in Holstein are still, for the most 
part, unemployed ; but not so in Schleswig, particularly at Gliidkstadt, where 
each prisoner is bound to do a certain quantity of work, which if he neglects 
he is punished; if he does more than is required, he is paid for the surplus, 
The prisoners are employed in spinning, carding wool, knitting stockings, 
weaving, making pipes for fire-engines, and sail-cloth. 

‘* At Dresden the prisoners are employed in cleaving wood, breaking stones 
down to sand, and dragging coals through thetown. The inhabitants can 
obtain the prisoners to do any sort of work for them, by paying five groschen 
per day to the establishment. 

‘‘ At Plessenburg there is a cloth manufactory and a bakehouse in the 
prison. The prisoners are allowed to work a little for themselves. The 
managers of the prison allow culprits who have been liberated to become 
the superintendents of the others when at work. 

* At Mannheim the employments of the prisoners are dressing hemp, 
weaving, knitting, making cloths, shoes, and lately, manufacturing list. 
The superintendents of the different kinds of works receive four hundred 
florins a year. Some of the prisoners are employed in making the furniture 
of the establishment, and others are employed by the inhabitants, at their 
own houses, to cleave wood. At Frieburg the prisoners are employed in 
stone-cutting, weaving, carpenter’s- work, and as masons, shoemakers, tailors, 
locksmiths, and clockmakers. At Cologne, a certain number of prisoners 
are without occupation, those, for instance, who are condemned to a short 
imprisonment, debtors, and those of the untried who are not likely to remain 
long. Trades of all sorts are carried on by the rest of the prisoners ; amongst 
others, lithography. 

‘In Austria, the daily task allotted to each prisoner is such, that the 
very industrious have a little time to work for themselves. ‘The half of 
what the prisoner earns for himself is set apart to be given him at his libe- 
ration ; the other half he can spend in buying bread, beer, or broth. In 
order to appreciate this privilege, we must remember that the Austrian 
prison has, for three days of the week, only a pound of bread for all 
provision. 

At Naugard, the prisoner has first to pay for his support by his labour, 
before he receives anything extra, What he saves, is placed in the Savings’- 
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bank at Stettin, and should he die in confinement, it goes to his heirs. On 
his quitting the prison, he not only receives his extra earnings, but he 
is duly recommended where he is likely to obtain employment. In respect 
to their gains, all the prisoners are put as much as possible on the same 
footing ; and half is at their disposal for the purchase of provisions, a little 
brandy, and, on Sundays, of tobacco for chewing. 

«* At Dresden, the sum accruing from surplus labour is never placed at 
the prisoner’s disposal until his liberation. 

«“ At Hamburg, the system of surplus labour has not been adopted ; but 
a part of what the prisoners earn reverts to them. 

“The other German prisons resemble more or less the above, in the 
arrangements they have introduced respecting the employment of pri- 
soners.”” 


In most of the prisons provision is made for the religious and 
elementary instruction of the prisoners, and a most praiseworthy 
care is taken of them by the respective governments after their libe- 
ration. At Hamburg it not unfrequently happens that the prisoner 
receives on his liberation a sum of from 200 to 300 marks as the 
produce of his labour. When a prisoner has conducted himself well, 
exertions are made to establish him honestly. In Nassau, if the 
prisoner’s gains do not amount to a certain sum, the deficiency is 
supplied by the government, and care is always taken to replace him 
properly in the world, to prevent him from returning to his former 
courses. In this respect, their conduct is decidedly superior to that 
pursued in England, where a prisoner is turned forth upon society 
without any means of subsistence whatsoever, or any opportunity of 
earning an honest livelihood. 

We come now to the social condition of Germany as expounded by 
Mr. Hawkins, and with this we shall close our observations on the 
subject. The partition of Germany into a number of small states, 
gives to individuals advantages of a higher degree than are en- 
joyed by those of any other European states. ‘Thus the numerous 
states have their respective cabinet ministers, convoys, generals, and 
civil officers of various denominations. An office which in England 
is filled by a single person, gives employmeut to twenty in Ger- 
many. For instance, England sends out one ambassador to 
France, while Germany sends no less than thirteen. Then again 
in literature, there are thirty German universities to five British ; 
and moreover a German university has double the number of profes- 
sors of an English one, besides theirGymnasiums, Pedagogisms, and 
innumerable schools, with their quota of officers. Another advantage 
accruing from this system is, that every sovereign, how petty 
Soever he may be, is anxious to embellish and distinguish his terri- 
tory. Hence, museums, picture galleries, gardens, libraries, aca- 
demies ; and thus for one of such institutions in England, we 
shall find twenty in Germany, all open to the public; nor does it 
appear that the German is more heavily taxed for the procurement 
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of such privileges than his neighbours; besides, as every palace, 
garden, gallery, and park is open, the money which is received 
from the subject is returned to him in the form of mental and bodily 
amusement. The gracious and cordial familiarity which prevails 
between the higher and lower classes is also worthy of imitation. 
There is no shrinking from contamination, no shuddering at impure 
mixture as in England. The use of the Murchaum has been 
severely reprehended. All that can be said is, that it disposes the 
mind to serenity and quiet contemplation, and 1s much better than 
gin-drinking. ‘* The German labourer,” says Mr. Hawkins, 
‘* seated at a table in a public garden, quietly smoking his pipe, 
listening to excellent music, and surrounded by his family, 1s no 
mean specimen of human happiness and respectability.”” The Ger- 
mans are less the slaves of fashion and exclusiveness than any 
people in Europe, each considers his own means and inclinations, 
and pursues them without deference to others, and without offence. 
No one stares at a bad coat or negligent costume, and everybody 
is at liberty to do and dress just as he pleases. The chief gratifi- 
cation of the higher order in addition to the theatre, consists in a 
summer visit to some of the many watering-places, where they 
live almost entirely in public. In the smaller towns, the men of 
jearning shut themselves up in their cabinets, and in the intense- 
ness of their studies the extent of their acquirements and the sim- 
plicity of their manners are distinguishable at once from the rest of 
their Kuropean colleagues. The Cosmopolitan man of learning, says 
Mr Hawkins, who understands most of the European and some of 
the Oriental languages, while he is conversant with almost every 
science, 1s, perhaps, only to be found at the present moment in 
Germany. He differs from most other specimens of the same class, 
not only in his attainments, but in his scrupulous sanctitude— 
in the concientious manner in which he weighs evidence and records 
every minute shade of fact, and also in his impartiality and that ge- 
ial love for his calling which enables him to disregard pecuniary 
profit, and confines his anxiety to the noble ambition of instructing 
his brethren, of conciliating the suffrages of the wise, and of laying 
the foundations of a posthumous fame, which, alas, is too rarely com- 
pleted into a lasting edifice. Frankness, honesty, simplicity, mo- 
desty, and diffidence, are the chief qualities of the national character 
of the Germans. They are the great assertors of a truth of inya- 
Juable importance, that all are to be treated with respect, and that 
no superiority of rank or fortune can warrant arrogance of demeanour 
or pride of speech. 

In addition to the general view of Germany, each of the larger 
states has a chapter exclusively devoted to itself. There is not a 
single item which may claim connexion with the statistics of each 
state which is not noted down with an almost tiresome precision. 
‘J bus we have the number of lodging houses, and of arrivals and de- 
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partures in a given year; the number of each particular trade, 
profession, calling; the number of sheep, oxen, and _ stock of 
all kinds ; besides revenues, population, deaths, births, marriages, 
and all the numerous et cetera that can possibly engage the 
attention of the compiler of statistics. We are only surprised Mr. 
Hawkins did not attempt to count the trees, or the farming imple- 
ments in each state. It is impossible for us to give any adequate 
idea of this huge and compact mass of statistical information ; 
some facts, however, there are connected with the moral condition 
of a country, where education is so widely diffused and so systema- 
tically pe rr which we cannot pass by without an observation. 

The annual number of births in the Austrian dominions (Hungary 
not included) is estimated at 764,290 ; of marriages 167,704; and 
of deaths 688,763. There is one marriage annually to 130 indivi- 
duals. ‘The number of female to male births is as 1000 to 1,602. 
About every tenth child is illegitimate. The Bohemians are much 
more prolific than the inhabitants of the other provinces. Amongst 
them, in every eight births one is illegitimate. In the Foundling 
. Hospital at Prague, 1,125 children were received in the year 1827. 
The number of marriages in the same year was six to one. In 
Prussia, the illegitimate births are one in twelve. The number of 
prostitutes in Berlin, whose names are inscribed upon the books of 
the police, is only 273, almost an evanescent quantity, when we 
compare Berlin with Paris, where the registered number amounted 
in 1834 to 3,816, or to London, where their name is Legion. But 
this apparently small number is by no means an argument in favour 
of the superior morality of the Berlinese, but is entirely owing to 
the compulsory and vexatious interference of the police. Another 
strange fact connected with Prussian morals is, that the law allows 
them a facility of divorce, of which they are not at all backward in 
availing themselves. The number of divorces is one in thirty-seven 
marriages : this is a most startling fact. In Saxony, the number 
of married persons is calculated at about one-third of the population, 
or 277,813 in round numbers ; of these, 11,213 were living sepa- 
rate, and 3,798 were divorced. The number of illegitimate chil- 
dren in the same state was in 1831, one in six. The houses of 
correction at Spandau and Brandenburg in Prussia, contained, in 
1833, 1,458 prisoners ; and in 1835, 1,0134 persons were arrested 
in Berlin, so that one in twenty-five persons spent a portion of the 
. year in prison. In the rural districts of Bavaria, the number of ille- 
gitimate children exceeded the number of those born in wedlock, a 
circumstance without parallel, even in the most dissolute cities in 
Europe. In Munich, the number of children born out of wedlock, 
almost exactly balances that born in wedlock, the illegitimates being 
in 1823, 998; the legitimates 1,030. In 1834, the illegitimates 
mustered 1,291, while the legitimates did not exceed 1339. So 
much for the Utopian theories of the ultimate perfectibility of 
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mankind. So much for the diffusion of education and the reading 
of the Scripture serving as a check upon the passions. It is noto- 
rious that in Ireland, where the absence of the education that exists 
in Germany is so much deplored, the number of illegitimate 
children in any district is a mere fraction on the amount of popu- 
lation; and that in most districts it does not equal even a fraction. 
Perhaps, when the Irish become as enlightened as their German 
prototypes in learning, they will be equally regardless of the slender 
restraints of conventional morality. 





Art. V. 
1. A Treatise on the Nature, Symptoms, Causes, and Treatment of 


Insanity, with Practical Observations on Lunatic Asylums; and a 
Description of the Pauper Lunatic Asylum for the County of Mid- 
dlesex, at Hanwell, with a detailed Account of tts Management. By 
Sir W.C. Exrus, M.D. 8vo. London: Holdsworth. 1838. 

2. A Narrative of the Treatment experienced by a Gentleman during a 
State of Mental Derangement, designed to explain the Causes and the 
Nature of Insanity, and to expose the Injudicious Conduct pursued 
towards many unfortunate Sufferers under that Calamity. 8vo. pp. 
278. London: Wilson.’ 1838. 


MenrAt alienation in its various forms, would appear to be greatly 
on the increase in this and all other civilized countries ; to inquire 
into the causes that originate, and the remedies that are likely to 
mitigate or subdue this deplorable malady, becomes then a subject 
worthy the most serious attention of the statesman or philanthropist 
as well as the medical practitioner, whose professional duties require 
that he be well acquainted with all the multiform derangements of 
the intellect. Such being our opinion, we have thought no apology 
need be offered for devoting a few pages to the subject which is 
embraced in the volumes which stand at the head of this article. 
Insanity, as a disease of the mental faculties, has always been a 
matter of interesting investigation by reflecting men. It has been 
remarked, that lunacy belongs almost exclusively to civilized man— 
barbarous or savage nations being entirely exempt, or nearly so. 
‘The Indians of North or South America we are assured by travellers 
are totally free from it. ‘There is but little insanity among the un- 
educated negroes of the West Indies, or of Africa. A recent 
tourist among the tribes in the neighbourhood of the Cape of Good 
Hope, asserts that it seldom or never occurs among that people ; 
our authority states that he could not make them comprehend the 
meaning of the term, though they were well acquainted with the 
delirium of drunkenness. In countries where the government is 
despotic, where there is but little mental excitement among the mass 
of the people, the intellectual faculties inactive, and the passions tor- 
pid, there are but few cases of insanity. Travellers have also informed 
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us, that madness is an uncommon disease in Russia, though it pre- 
vails more in the large towns than among the peasantry of the 
country. There is but little in Spain and Portugal, though, accord- 
ing to Sir A. Halliday, malformations of the head, and idiocy, are 
common in both countries. The inhabitants of China appear to be 
nearly exempt from this disease. Dr. Scott, who accompanied 
Lord M‘Carthy in his embassy to that country, heard but of a single 
instance. It is uncommon in Persia, Hindostan, and Turkey. Dr. 
Madden, in his Travels in Turkey, after remarking, that ‘ coun- 
tries where the intellect is most cultivated, there insanity is most 
frequent,” adds, “ there is no nation where madness is so rare as in 
Turkey, where the people of all others think the least.” 

The mere exitement of the passions, however, of a savage uncivi- 
lized race of men, seldom produces mental derangement, unless the 
brutal ferocity they manifest towards their enemies may be so con- 
sidered ; but in the communities where the mass of the people have 
received some intellectual culture, whatever strongly affects the mind, 
whatever greatly excites the feelings and passions, hopes and fears, 
whether it be political or religious commotions and revolutions, or 
sudden loss or accession of fortune, disposes many to insanity. 
l’squirol says it was frightfully increased during the first French 
Revolution ; that even women strongly affected by the events 
of that exciting time, bore children whom the slightest cause 
rendered insane. The same authority also. states, that 
during the late wars of France, the number of the insane 
was increased at each departure of the conscripts, either among 
the conscripts themselves or their parents and friends. When 
France was invaded by the allied army, terror multiplied the disease 
among the French ; and German writers make the same observation 
respecting its increase in Germany, when the French entered that 
country. 

The noted South Sea bubble, when large fortunes were suddenly 
made and lost, when all minds were intensely agitated with hopes 
and fears, multiplied the inmates of madhouses. And it is a curious 
fact, that more were made crazy by the sudden acquisition of great 
wealth, than by the loss of it. 

Peculiarities of insanity, or the particular delusions of the insane, 
are determined by the state of general intelligence, or by the kind 
of excitement that produced the disease. Thus during a part of the 
middle ages, the belief was universal that mankind were in the 
power of evil spirits or demons, and demonomania was a common 
form of insanity. In modern times the belief in demons, and the 
fear of them, has generally subsided ; but the fear of the power of 
government, the police, and the prison, has increased. Esquirol 
remarks, that in France many are now sent to the lunatic hospitals, 
whom the fear of the police has made crazy, that would in former 
times have been hung because they feared the devil. When Napo- 
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leon made and unmade kings and queens with great rapidity, kings 
and queens increased in the 'rench madhouses. ‘‘ So great has been 
the influence of our political commotions,” says Esquirol, “that I 
could give the history of France from the taking of the Bastile to 
the last appearance of Bonaparte, by that of the insane in the hos- 
pitals, whose delusions related to the different events of that long 
period of history.” 

Insanity has increased as knowledge and the arts of civilized life 
have advanced, and is now most prevalent in the countries most 
enlightened and free. The exact number of the insane of any coun- 
try is not known, as in none have they been enumerated in such a 
manner as to insure correctness. In some countries, those only are 
reckoned that are in the public institutions, or in some way supported 
at the publicexpense. In others, in addition to such, those that are 
known to the magistrates, clergymen, or physicians of the different 
districts, are also enumerated. But in this way, many would un- 
doubtedly be omitted, as families usually endeavour to conceal, as 
long as possible, the fact that one of their number is deranged in 
mind. According to the most recent estimates, there is in France 
one insane person to 1000 of the population, 


Wales, - . . 800 
England, - - - 782 
Scotland, - - - 574 


These statements show, that insanity is very prevalent in France 
and England ; yet they are, we apprehend, considerably too low. 
Dr. Prichard, the most correct, and elaborate, and in our opinion the 
most able writer on insanity, speaking of the number of lunatics in 
France, observes: ‘‘ Unfortunately no satisfactory sources of inform- 
ation on this subject exist, and France is much behind England 
and some other countries, in all the materials for statistical researches 
on the frequency of mental derangement.” He believes the estimate 
for this country much too low ; and the following facts appear to 
confirm his opinion. The Quakers, or Society of Friends, have 
accurate knowledge of the insane belonging to their society. From 
statements furnished by themselves, it appears there is one insane 
person to 358 of their number. When it is considered, that there 
are but few cases of religious insanity among the Quakers, and ex- 
tremely few from intemperance, and that there are no known causes 
for a greater frequency of this disease with them than the other 
inhabitants of England, we are forced to the conclusion, that the 
returns of the number of the insane for the rest of England are too 
incorrect to afford fair ground for the estimates that have been made, 
while the knowledge of each other which prevails among the 
Quakers, brings nearly all the cases which occur among them into 
the calculation. 

That the estimates for France is too small, is rendered probable 
from the fact, that in other countries, where more care has insured 
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greater accuracy, the number of the insane has been ascertained to 
be considerably greater than stated to be in that country. The sta- 
tistics of insanity in the Prussian Provinces on the Rhine, are more 
accurate than those of England or France, though the learned Dr. 
Jacobi thinks they are far from correct. According to this writer, 
there is in these provinces ove insane person to 666 of the population. 

But the most complete statistical accounts that exist of the de- 
ranged persons of any country, are those of Norway : and these 
exhibit one case of insanity to 551 of the population. Still most of 
the known causes of this disease prevail to even greater extent in 
France than in Norway, and we have no other way of accounting 
for the difference in the above estimate, than by supposing those of 
the former country to be very inaccurate. 

We have no means of determining the number of the insane in 
Russia and other northern countries, or in Italy, Spain, and Portugal. 
From all we can learn on this subject, we believe the disease to be 
much less frequent in these countries than in France, England, Ger- 
many, and the United States. According to M. Briére, who recently 
visited the lunatic establishments of Italy, only one case of insanit 
is found to 4879 of the population. That there has been but little 
of the disease in Spain, we infer from the fact, that, but a few years 
since, the Hospital for Lunatics at Madrid contained but 60 patients, 
and that at Cadiz only 50. | 

In the foregoing accounts of the number of the insane, probabl 
some idiots are included. Indeed, it is often very difficult to distin- 
guish insanity from idiocy, as the former frequently passes into the 
latter, ina gradual and imperceptible manner. ‘Thus a person may 
be insane one month, and the next be idiotic. 

Insanity is not upon the whole a disease very dangerous to life ; 
in I’rance, it has been stated that the records of the medical insti- 
tution for lunatics exhibit a wonderful confirmation of this assertion. 
Taking the entire number of the deranged in these asylums into 
view, it appears that fully one-half have been confined upwards of 
sixteen years, a vast number more than twenty years, many upwards 
of forty, and several beyond sixty years. The records of receptacles 
for the insane in this country evince nearly similar results. And it 
is gratifying also to be able to state, that no fact relating to this 
disease appears better established than the general certainty of curing 
itin its early stage. Dr. Willis, many years ago, averred that nine 
out of ten cases of insanity, recovered, if placed under his care within 
three months from the first attack. Dr. Burrows has reported from 
his own experience similar consequences. Dr. Ellis, when director 
of the York West Riding Lunatic Asylum, stated in 1827, that of 
312 patients, admitted within three months after the commencement 
of the insanity, 216 recovered. 

Mr. ‘Tuke, of the Retreat near York, observes, ‘‘ According to 
the result of our experience, I should say the probability of recovery 
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from uncombined insanity, in recent cases, is somewhat greater than 
nine to one.” Several other hospitals for lunatics in England, 
established within a few years, have been equally successful in curing 
recent cases of insanity. 

In these institutions, many no doubt are received whose mad- 
ness has been caused by the immoderate use of intoxicating drinks. 
Such cases are in general to be reckoned among the cases most 
easily cured, for although this is not uniformly the fact, it often 
happens that when the exciting cause is removed, the effect begins 
to lessen, and eventually ceases. When these patients are prevented 
from obtaining stimulating liquors, and are treated with sedative 
remedies, they quickly show signs of amelioration and of the sub- 
sidence of the disease. This may perhaps explain why, in some of 
the lunatic asylums of this country, the cures of recent cases of 
insanity have been more numerous than in the institutions on the 
continent. Intemperance, in this country, is reported to be a free 
quent cause of insanity ; but, according to M. Esquirol, it is not so 
in France, even among the lower classes. Among 336 lunatics in 
his establishment, there were but three who appeared to have lost 
their reason through the habit of intoxication. 

More just views respecting this disease prevail than formerly : 
it is no longer regarded as a disgrace, or as a disease resulting 
from some criminal offence. It is now considered a physical 
disorder, a disease of the brain, and one which can be as readily 
cured as disease of other organs of the body. But, in order to effect 
a cure, it is often necessary to remove the patient from his home, 
and separate him from his relatives and former associates ; we say 
it is often necessary, for undoubtedly there are cases that would not 
be benefited by this course, and some that would be aggravated by 
it. Quite recent cases may frequently be cured without seclusion. 
Broussais refers to a great number of cures effected by active treat- 
ment alone in the commencement of the disease. On the necessity 
of seclusion, M. Esquirol remarks, in a late publication, ‘“ Confine- 
ment should not be prescribed for all insane persons ; for if the de- 
lirium is partial or transitory ; if it relates only to objects of indif- 
ference, and is unaccompanied with violent passion ; if the patient 
has no aversion to his home, nor to the persons with whom he lives, 
and his delirium is independent of domestic habits ; if his real or 
imaginary causes of excitement are not to be found in the bosom of 
his family ; if the fortune or life of the patient, by retaining a large 
proportion of his friends, is not compromised, and he submits to the 
proper means of cure ;—in all these cases confinement may be useful, 
but it is not indispensable. But if the patient, retaining a large 
portion of his intellect, has a great attachment to his relations, it is 
to be feared that confinement might aggravate the disease.” But 
such cases are much less frequent than those that require seclusion 
and separation from friends and home. ‘his renders hospitals for 
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the insane necessary, and we rejoice to find they are rapidly. multi- 
plying in this and all civilized countries. . 

Asylums for the insane are of modern origin. In fact, all public 
hospitals for the sick and poor may be so considered, as they ori- 
ginated with the Christians of the third or fourth century. But long 
after those suffering from other diseases were received into hospitals 
and provided with medical] assistance, lunatics were neglected, and 
perished in great numbers. Some of the most furious were confined 
in small cells, or shut up in convents and dungeons, while others 
were burned as sorcerers, or as possessed of demons. Those that 
were tranquil were permitted their liberty, abandoned however to 
neglect,—to the abuse and the laughter, or to the ridiculous vene- 
ration of their fellow creatures. 

But about the commencement of the seventeenth century, lunatics 
began to be received into the general hospitals, where they were 
confined in the most obscure corners of the buildings, and received 
no medical aid. Soon after this, in some of the large towns of 
France, a few separate but poorly conducted hospitals were provided 
for the insane, though the greater part still remained at liberty, or 
were confined in the general hospitals. It was not until 1792, when 
M. Pinel was appointed physician in chief to the Bicétre at Paris, 
that correct views respecting the treatment of the insane began to 
prevail, and to be reduced to practice. At this institution, when 
M. Pinel took charge of it, were a large number of lunatics considered 
incurable. Many of them being very furious, were kept constantly 
chained. This illustrious physician, after baving in vain solicited 
the government to allow him to unchain these maniacs, finally went 
in person to the authorities, and advocating with much warmth and 
earnestness the removal of this monstrous abuse, obtained per- 
mission to do as he pleased respecting them. Great fears were 
entertained for the personal safety of M. Pinel, should he undertake 
to unchain them. This, however, he resolved todo. The first man 
on whom he tried the experiment was one of the most furious, who 
had been in chains forty years, and had already killed one keeper by 
a blow with his manacles. Pinel entered his cell unattended, and 
offered to remove his chains and permit him to walk in the court, if 
he would promise to behave well and injure no one. ‘“ Yes, I 
promise you,” said the maniac. His chains were then removed, and 
the keepers retired leaving the door of his cell open. ‘* He raised 
himself,” says the son of the celebrated Pinel, in a paper read at the 
Academy of Sciences, ‘“‘ many times from his seat, but fell again on 
it, for he had been in a sitting posture so long that he had lost the 
use of his legs. In a quarter of an hour he succeeded in maintaining 
his balance, and with tottering steps came to the door of his dark 
cell. His first look was at the sky, and he cried out enthusiastically, 
‘ How beautiful!’ During the rest of the day he was constantly in 
motion, walking up and down the staircases, and- uttering short 
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exclamations of delight. In the evening he returned of his own 
accord into his cell, where a better bed than he had been accustomed 
to had been prepared for him, and he slept tranquilly. During the 
two succeeding years which he spent at the Bicétre, he had no 
return of his furious paroxysms, but even rendered himself useful, 
by exercising a kind of authority over the insane patients, whom he 
ruled in his own fashion.” | 

In the course of a few days, Pinel released fifty-three maniacs 
from their chains. The result was happy beyond his hopes. 
Tranquillity and harmony succeeded to tumult and disorder ; and, 
by the aid of continued mild and judicious treatment, the most 
furious became calmer and more tractable, and many were restored 
to perfect health of body and mind. This transaction caused much 
sensation, not only in France, but throughout the civilized world, 
and created a revolution in the treatment of this unfortunate but 
hitherto neglected portion of our fellow creatures. To M. Pinel is 
unquestionably due the great credit of first employing judicious, 
systematic, and moral means in the cure of the insane. 

At present there are in France large institutions for the reception 
and cure of lunatics. Among the most celebrated are the 
Salpétriére and the Bicétre, and the Maison Royale de Charenton. 
The former, at the south-eastern extremity of Paris, is composed of 
several buildings, enclosing spacious gardens and grounds for 
exercise. This is for the accommodation of females only. It usually 
contains about 1000 lunatics. These are divided into three classes, 
the curable, incurable, and idiotic. M. Pariset has the medical 
superintendence of the curable class. The Bicétre, about two leagues 
from Paris, receives only males. It usually has from 350 to 400 
patients. Here are also spacious grounds for exercise, and a farm 
where many of the patients are employed much of the time. The 
Maison Royale de Charenton, a short distance from Paris, is 
exclusively appropriated to the reception of the insane of both sexes, 
and contains 600 beds. Besides these, there are others in the 
vicinity of Paris and in many of the large towns of France, some 
public and some private, but all under good regulations and well 
conducted. | 

In London, so early as 1553, lunatics were received into the 
Bethlem Hospital, a Royal foundation for lunatics, incorporated by 
Henry VIII. This hospital has been rebuilt several times, and 
enlarged. It is now a noble brick building, 580 feet in length, with 
accommodations for 400 patients. It cost about 100,000/., and has 
an annual income of 18,000/. St. Luke’s Hospital, another 
institution in London for the reception of lunatics, originated in 
1732. ‘The present building, though commenced in 1751, was not 
completed until 1786, at an expense of 55,000/. It is a solid brick. 
edifice, 500 feet in length, and accommodates 3CO patients. This 
hospital has an annual income of 9,000/. 
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Both these old establishments are quite defective,-as they are 
without the useful appendage of spacious grounds and workshops, 
for the exercise and employment of the patients. In other parts of 
England, in Ireland, and Scotland there are many well-arranged and 
well-conducted lunatic establishments. Among the most celebrated, 
are the Wakefield Asylum for the West-Riding of York, and the 
Lancaster Asylum, in England ; the Richmond Asylum at Dublin ; 
and the Glasgow Lunatic Asylum in Scotland. But there are 
several others, more recently established, equally well conducted. 
Most of these institutions can accommodate from two hundred to 
three hundred patients. Workshops are generally attached to them, 
and twenty or thirty acres of land, where the patients are much of 
the time employed at their trades, or in agriculture. In addition to 
such public institutions, private ones, for the accommodation of 
a limited number of lunatics, are numerous. Often one such 
receives only those of the same sex. Some of them are fitted 
up with great elegance, with every thing desirable for the safety and 
welfare of the patients, affording to them all the advantages of a 
secluded private residence, with large, airy, and commodious apart- 
ments, beautiful gardens and grounds for exercise and amusement, 
together with experienced and careful medical superintendence. 

In many of the states of the Continent, hospitals for the insane 
have been provided. Some of them are well, and others badly 
conducted. In the Netherlands, according to Halliday, much 
attention has been paid to the relief and comfort of the insane. At 
Ghent are several public establishments, and one private, for their 
accomodation. At Antwerp there is an excellent hospital for lunatics. 
It was built about thirty years since, and usually has between two 
hundred and three hundred patients. With this is connected the 
celebrated and singular establishment at Gheil, which, with perhaps 
some modifications, might be adopted with advantage in this country. 
It consists of a village, or a number of detached cottages, far removed 
from other habitations. These buildings are occupied by peasants 
of good character, who receive lunatics,—mostly those that are 
convalescent,—treat them with great kindness, and employ them in 
the cultivation of the Jand. Each patient is obliged to labour a 
certain number of hours every day when able; and when not so 
employed is allowed to walk about without restraint. Scarcely any 
accident occurs, and very few attempt to escape. ‘The recoveries 
here have teen so numerous and rapid, that the fame of the institution 
has extended far, and many persons of distinction have been sent to 
it for recovery. 

In Bavaria and Saxony, much has been done by government for 
the welfare of the insane. In Denmark and Sweden there are 
several lunatic hospitals. Those in the former, and especially the 
one at Copenhagen, merit high commendation. Many of the large 
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towns of Italy have one or more Asylums for lunatics. At Milan 
there is a well-conducted lunatic hospital, containing near five 
hundred patients, most of whom are employed in gardening and in 
manufacturing clothing. At Genoa, part of the Hospitals of 
Incurables is given up to the insane. About two hundred and fifty 
are kept here in a wretched condition. A recent writer has the 
following remarks on them :—‘‘‘When we visited this establish- 
ment in 1829, though the sexes were in different wards, all varieties 
and degrees of insanity were congregated together. From fifty to 
one hundred were in one room, most of them chained to their 
beds by their wrists and ankles. When we entered the women’s 
ward, the inmates were eating ; and, perhaps excited by the 
entrance of strangers, their fury exceeded any thing of the kind 
we ever witnessed. Mingled with the clashing of chains, were 
groans, and curses, and prayers, and shouts of laughter. Every 
individual appeared excited. Some came the length of the chains, 
and strained every muscle to break them; others threw at us with 
their utmost strength, the little pittance they were eating; while 
others, a little less furious, beckoned to us, and besought us to look 
at some coarse pictures they had drawn on the wall, or at some 
rags they had fantastically put together. Throughout this vast 
Pandemonium, we saw not one that appeared tranquil, or in the way 
of recovery. We were told they received but little medical treat- 
ment, and were not allowed to leave their wards until death released 
them.” 

At Florence, the average number of the insane inthe Spedale di 
Bonifacio, the hospital appropriated to them, is about three hun- 
dred. The patients are clothed alike, in white woollen dresses, and 
have their apartments kept very neat. When it becomes necessary 
to confine a patient, his hands are placed in a wooden case, and 
bound to the abdomen by a strap around his body. Furious pa- 
tients are confined in dark rooms with well-padded walls. The dark- 
ness is thought to be very serviceable in rendering them more 
tranquil. The management of this institution appears to be 
good. Many of the male patients are employed in gardening, or at 
their trades, and the women in knitting and spinning. At Rome, 
the hospital for lunatics consists of two separate, buildings, one for 
each sex. The number of patients is about 400. The most furious 
are confined by chains. All varieties of insanity are mixed together, 
and no moral measures are resorted to in their treatment. At 
Naples is the celebrated Aversa, an hospital for lunatics. The 
sexes are here in different buildings, above 200 ineach. Great re- 
gularity prevails throughout the institution. On ringing a bell, the 
patients rise, breakfast with decorum, and the more quiet are present 
at religious worship. Though the advantages of this institution are 
said to have been exaggerated, it is the most extensive and best 
regulated hospital for the insane in Italy. 
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In Germany, some of the lunatic hospitals are well conducted, 
and others not so. At the one in Berlin, containing 150 patients, 
no moral treatment appears to be adopted. There being no grounds 
for exercise, the patients are constantly confined to the house. 
At Sonnenstein, about four leagues from Dresden, there is a 
government establishment for insane patients, and the most cele- 
brated and best conducted institution in Germany, if not in 
Europe. It consists of an ancient castle, situated on a hill, with 
extensive adjacent grounds. The number of patients is about 200; 
most of whom are occupied in good weather out of doors, in walking 
about the grounds, cultivating flowers, digging, &c. The women 
have a flower-garden in their department, which serves to occupy 
and amuse many of them; and others sew, knit, and spin. None 
are confined to the house ; even the most furious patients are allowed 
to walk about with the others, with cloaks that conceal the apparatus 
that confines their hands. This measure is said to tranquillize them 
more than anything else. The whole establishment is kept ex- 
tremely neat, and contains workshops, a saloon of amusement, with 
books, a piano, draught boards, and a billiard room. At a distance 
from the large building, in a lovely garden at the base of the hill, is 
the house for the convalescents, furnished with musical instruments, 
and other things for the amusement of those who are recovering. 

A few miles from Bonn is another excellent hospital for lunatics, 
on the same plan as the one at Sonnenstein. It contains about 200 
patients. Dr. Jacobi is the superintending physician, and resides 
in an adjoining house. 

In the United States, hospitals exclusively for the insane are of 
quite recent origin. That established by the Society of Friends 
near I’rankfort, in the vicinity of Philadelphia, in 1817, may becon- 
sidered the first ; though a separate building was allotted to those 
at the New York Hospital in 1808. But previous to this, the gene- 
ral hospitals of Philadelphia and New York received lunatics. 
Ever since the establishment of the Pennsylvania Hospital in 
1752, lunatics have been received there as patients, though not until 
1796 was a part of the building exclusively appropriated to them. 
At this time, upwards of seventy rooms were opened for their ac- 
commodation. [rom its establishment in 1752 until 1836, 4116 
lunatics have been received, of which number 1349 have been cured, 
810 have been relieved, and 548 have died. 

Having taken a cursory glance at the present state of this disease 
throughout the civilized world, as well as made a few remarks upon 
its extreme unfrequency among savage or barbarous nations, and 
given a slight notice of the various public institutions in this 
country, on the continent of Europe, and in the United States, we 
will now proceed to investigate the merits of the works prefixed to 
this article ; and first inrespect to the one written by Sir W. Ellis, 


though abounding with many curious details, offers us no very 
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« 
striking or enlarged views upon either the nature or treatment of 
the disease; for instance, what is there in the following account 
of the symptoms, but what was known to every medical practitioner 
long ago. 


“ The first thing which we ought to examine is the state of the head : 
it is there that we usually find a marked change. With very few excep- 
tions, a considerable increase of temperature will be found in it, and it is 
often much hotter than other parts of the body, which are even covered 
with the clothes: when this is the case, the pulse is generally found quick, 
—but this increased temperature of the head sometimes exists, even toa 
great degree, without that being the case ; and when the heat is not very 
considerable, no variation whatever is usually to be found in the pulse : 
and this rule holds good whether the case be recent or of long stand- 
ing. * * 

* T could insert a catalogue of cases'to show that the commencement of 
insanity, and any exacerbation of it in the old cases, are attended almost 
invariably (indeed I think I should be justified in saying universally) with 
increased heat in the head.—In ordinary cases it extends over the entire 
surface of the cranium, though in many instances particular portions of it 
are of a higher temperature than the other parts. 

“The heat in the head is very generally accompanied by cold extremi- 
ties. Want of sleep has been already mentioned. A cold clammy per- 
spiration, accompanied with a peculiar foetor, often referred to by writers 
on this subject, is certainly found in many patients. It gives the skin an 
appearance of having been rubbed over by some greasy substance.— 
Where it is found it invariably denotes the existence of organic disease 
in the brain; Ido not recollect a single instance of a patient with this 
symptom having recovered; and on dissection, the ventricles have uni- 
formly been filled with a great excess of water. 

‘¢ A great want of nervous sensibility is another very frequent symptom. 
To such a degree will this exist, that diseases of the most painful nature, 
such as inflammation in the abdomen, in which all the viscera have, to a 
certain degree, been affected, have, upon post mortem inspections, been 
most unexpectedly discovered in those patients who neither complained 
nor appeared to suffer during their lives from this cause. 

“ This want of sensibility enables them to endure that, without shrink- 
ing, which in the ordinary state of the nervous system would be attended 
with the most acute pain. 

“The opposite to this want of sensibility in the nerves of the five 
senses, is, however, not unfrequently a symptom of insanity. Both the 
optic and auditory nerves, as well as those of sensation, are frequently seen 
to be painfully acute, and give rise to many expressions of extravagant 
feeling, which, I believe, are really experienced by the patient, but which 
cannot be understood by those to whom they are related.” 


As we have observed, most cases of insanity can be cured if early 
and proper remedies are resorted to; among which seclusion, and 
separation from friends and home, are frequently necessary. 

The large establishments we have referred to in this country are 
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mostly well arranged, well conducted, and creditable to the wisdom 
and philanthropy of the age. They are not, however, in our opinion, 
so well adapted for the cure and the comfort of the insane as 
smaller ones. We are inclined to believe that government establish- 
ments would be much better, if composed of a number of buildings, 
situated at considerable distance from each other ; so that the in- 
sane might be properly classified, and one class never see or hear 
the other; and also, where the convalescents might be entirely 
separated from the rest. The sexes certainly should be in different 
buildings, remote from each other; and the hospital for females 
under the constant supervision of a lady of high character for fidelity 
and intelligence ; and no visitors allowed, not even the officers of 
the institution, without her permission and attendance. Idiots 
should be wholly excluded from hospitals for the insane. It is 
painful to behold patients, partially insane, who have received good 
education and been accustomed to intelligent associates, confined in 
the same place, and in fact classed with idiots totally destitute of 
mind. It cannot fail of having an injurious effect upon the former, 
and can be of no service whatever to the latter. The incurably 
insane should also be perpetually separated from the curable, and 
the latter never know of the former. 

‘Too much attention cannot be given by the proper authorities to 
the prevention of abuses in lunatic hospitals. There are no insti- 
tutions where abuses are more likely to arise ; none where they are 
more difficult to detect. This, the history of such institutions here 
and in other countries but too painfully testifies. Some patients 
are frequently so violent and vindictive, that it requires great com- 
mand of temper in their overseers not to retaliate sometimes ; while 
others, instigated by appetite and passion, increased by their insa- 
nity, are perpetually on the watch to seduce those appointed to 
guard them from their duty. Attendants of the most unblemished 
moral character, and remarkable for kind disposition, for calmness 
and intelligence, should be procured, and well instructed in their 
responsible duties; and be induced by proper compensation to devote 
themselves perpetually to the care of the insane. Upon this sub- 
ject, Sir W. Ellis has made a few just observations. 


‘“‘T cannot conclude this chapter without adding a few observations on a 
subject which materially affects the treatment of the insane; I mean, the 
medical education of those under whose care they are placed. It is per- 
fectly inconsistent with common sense to suppose that a man shall intui- 
tively know how to treat insanity. We have seen, that although in the 
greater number of cases it is attended with the same general result, yet it 
assumes most varied forms, and great care and discrimination are required 
in the treatment: indeed, it is universally acknowledged to be a most 
difficult and mysterious disease, and yet it is almost the only one on which 
the medical student receives no particular instruction. In his attendance 
on the hospitals he will, in all probability, have met with almost every 
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other variety of disease which afflicts human nature ; at all events, his le¢- 
tures will have supplied him with some information as to their treatment. 
* * Indeed, except as being incidentally touched upon in the lectures on 
forensic medicine, it appears almost entirely neglected in the course of a 
medical education; and, as the subject does not form a branch of examination, 
the pupils naturally employ their time in those studies which will be directly 
available, and assist them in the obtaining their medical certificates: the 
result is, that professional men, in other respects well educated, commence 
practice almost in a state of total ignorance on the subject. Thisis an evil from 
which every individual, whatever be his rank or fortune, is liable to suffer 
in his own person, and in that of his friends : and a man of ingenuous mind 
can hardly be placed under more painful circumstances, than to find the 
father or mother of a family, in a state of insanity, intrusted to his care, 
and to feel conscious that upon him depends the restoration of the patient 
to reason and happiness, while his want of acquaintance with the disease 
renders him unfit for the task, and he knows not where to apply for advice. 
This is by no means an imaginary evil, it is one of frequent occurrence ; 
and numerous are the instances, where amiable and valuable members of 
society are consigned for life to a perpetual banishment from their friends, 
in the gloom of a madhouse, solely from ignorance on the part of the medical 
adviser. * * 

“ But, in order that the insane may really be placed under the most 
favourable circumstances ,the instruction ought not to be confined to our sex. 
—I do not mean that females should attend a dissecting-room, or enter 
upon a course of the study of medicine, but it would be most desirable that 
they should have an opportunity of obtaining a sound and fundamental 
knowledge of the various modes in which diseased action of the brain ex- 
hibits itself in the conduct, and of the dangers to be guarded against, and 
of the moral treatment which ought to be adopted.” 


In another part of the volume which appears first on our list, we 
have a curious notion advanced by the author in regard to the re- 
sponsibility of the insane to the law ; it is this :— 


“In many cases, those who are really insane on some subjects, are as 
capable of distinguishing between right and wrong as the sane. I remem- 
ber a patient, who was at work with a sharp intrument, telling me, in a fit 
of passion, that ‘if he killed me, he knew he should not suffer for it, be- 
cause he was mad.’ From my knowledge of the man’s disposition, I had 
no fear of such a catastrophe ; but if violence be committed under such cir- 
cumstances, is it consistent with common sense, that the man should be 
considered not a responsible being, because he happens to have some erro- 
neous notions about property, and fancies that he is entitled to an estate 
which belongs to another? Where the act is the result of the disease, the 
case is perfectly different. Martin, whose mind was morbidly impressed 
with the notion, that it was his duty to burn York Minster, was justly 
acquitted on the ground of his insanity.” 


We leave the above extract entirely to the discretion of our 


readers ; but wish before closing our remarks upon Sir W. Ellis’s 
treatise, to convey a little friendly advice, and to hint to him that 
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if the sort of reasoning here quoted, and apparent in many other 
portions of the work, be his common standard of thought, it is, to 
say the least, eminently suspicious, and if accompanied by the 
‘«‘ medical symptoms,” as he would call them, would prove conclu- 
sive of his own sanity. 

The second work which we have undertaken to notice is a most 
singular affair ; it purports to be an account of what occurred to the 
writer during a period of nearly three years, all which time he was 
in a state of mental derangement, produced through delusions of a 
religious nature. If such an account could be relied upon as giving 
a faithful history of the progress of this mental disease, it would be 
of the greatest value ; but we are entirely of opinion that it is and 
must be made up from that prolific storehouse, the imagination ; 
certainly that portion which is a relation of circumstances which 
occurred prior to his malady and since his recovery may be very 
correct, but as to the part intervening it is altogether apocryphal : 
let us, however, see how his insanity commenced in his own 
words,— 


“‘T passed my life in the Guards quiet and unobserved. I had, as at 
school, three or four friends, and no very extensive general acquaintance. If 
I was remarkable in society for anything, it was for occasional absence of 
mind, and for my gravity and silence when the levity of my companions 
transgressed the bounds of decorum, and made light of religion, or offended 
against morality. I was firm also in resisting all attempts to drive me by 
ridicule into intemperance. In private I had severe conflict of mind upon the 
truth and nature of the Christian religion, accompanied with acute agony 
at my own inconsistency of conduct and sentiment with the principles of 
duty and feeling taught by Jesus and his apostles; and mingled with asto- 
nishment at the whirlpool of dissipation, and contradiction in society 
around me. After several years inward suffering and perplexity, question 
and examination, I found at last, for a time, peace, and joy, and triumph, 
as I imagined, in the doctrines usually styled ‘ evangelical.’ ‘Till then the 
sacrifice of Jesus Christ, instead of being a message of gladness, had always 
been to me one of increasing woe and shame; as a sinner, to whom it 
made the law more binding, the offences against the law more ungrateful 
—the heinousness of crime deeper, in proportion to my conception of the 
boundless love of Almighty God. Then I understood that the law was 
done away in Christ, and liberty given to the mind, so that the soul might 
choose gratefully what it could not be driven to by fear. In the year 1829, 
my conduct first became decided and extreme, through the active principle 
instilled by the doctrines I have named; and in the spring of the year 
1830, influenced chiefly by this new principle of action, I obtained permis- 
sion to sell my commission in the Guards. 

‘« Tn the first place, the evangelical opinions I had embraced, containing, 
as I imagined, the light of everlasting truth, given me freely through the 
election of God the Father, for the sake of the obedience, and sacrifice of 
Jesus Christ, and to the end that His own glory might be made manifest, in 
changing a vile and weak creature into the likeness of Divine holiness, 
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excited in me gratitude and fear: gratitude for the gift given me, and for 
that election; and fear of the wrath of God, if 1 disobeyed the end for 
which it was given. ‘That which had been done for me, J thought it my 
duty to preach to others, and to explain the doctrines, whereby I had been 
saved. Moved by these arguments, I spoke and acted in open confession 
of my faith, a line of conduct not very agreeable to the army, even if called 
for, and judicious. Being then in Dublin, I attached myself to a society 
for reading the scriptures to the Irish poor; I attended the regimental 
schools ; I read the service to a detachment I commanded, as the men had 
not seats provided for them in church ;—I tried to establish a reading-room 
for the soldiers of my battalion;—I procured religious and other books for 
the sick in hospital, and being afterwards quartered in town, hearing that 
two battalions of guards and the recruits, through the neglect of the Chap- 
lain and indifference of the commanding officers, had been for a long time 
upon one pretence or another without opportunity of attending divine ser- 
vice at all, by privately applying to a clergyman in Westminster, and to an 
officer of one battalion of like sentiments to my own, we procured seats for 
the men in a large chapel, belonging to the church of England. I had 
obtained the like permission from a clergyman of the established church 
for the other battalion, when I found that this conduct excited suspicion 
and offence. Both Colonel and Chaplains showed some symptoms of 
chagrin—they charged me with having sent the men to a dissenting 
minister. My conduct in reading the service to the detachment I for a 
time commanded near Dublin, in circulating religious books, and in other 
respects, drew on me also private animadversions, although in no instance 
did I transgress military discipline; in the first case, I acted only in obedi- 
ence to the regulations of the army. Now, though not sure that I was 
doing quite right, I felt inclined to do more :—for I outfaced slander and 
cavil thus, that even if I were in the extreme, it was but fair that one should 
be in the extreme in the cause of Christ, when so many were running reck- 
lessly a course of gaiety and dissoluteness. But as [ really esteemed my- 
superior officer, who was both kind, intelligent, and actively beneficent ; 
and as I loved good discipline, I judged it prudent to withdraw from a scene 
of constant conflict with my own conscience, where I was tempted to act 
unwisely, and where I might be led into quarrel with those whom I loved 
and respected, through conduct I might afterwards sincerely repent of. 
“In the next place, I was led by a passage in the New Testament, 
exhorting the Christian to choose liberty rather than slavery. I conceived 
this advice applicable to a situation like my own, where I was so much 
confined in the liberty of speech and conversation with the private soldier, 
by the strict discipline of the service. After that, I reflected on my natural 
disposition, talents and acquirements. I was fond of quiet, seclusion, and 
study ; unused to boisterous sports, untried in situations requiring prompti- 
tude and decision. I had a long time mistrusted my courage and presence 
of mind, and had feared, that, in the hour of trial, I might do discredit to 
the regiment and to my own name. In 1827, in Portugal, I had seena 
bloodless campaign, excepting the assassination of one or two of the men 
and outrages upon the officers, unatoned for. Though the scene was novel 
and the country beautiful, my mind was fatigued by the long marches be- 
tween the towns—to do nothing. I disliked idleness, accompanied by sus- 
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pense of mind, separation from all means of regular study, and the absence 
of the attractions of female society. One night we had encamped, and I 
came to the resolution that my life might be a very romantic one, but that 
it was far from being agreeable. I was cheerful and contented, and glad 
that we had a fine night ; but I judged coolly, and with reason, that a better 
cause than that of kings and constitutions, the instruments after all, and 
the embodyings of the spirit of Satan, was required to justify the sacrifice 
of happiness and comfort to one, who needed not to gain his diving by cut- 
ting his neighbour’s throat.” 


An erroneous education, or more properly speaking a wanting of 
an education of the feelings and moral discipline, appears to have Jed 
the writer of the volume now under notice into those excessive reli- 
gious excitements which terminated in his insanity ; and while upon 
this subject we may be allowed to hint to the instructors of youth, 
in this our day of high mental excitement, the necessity of a regular 
and systematic education of the feelings and moral affections of 
their pupils, to go hand in hand with their intellectual culture. 
There are two different points of view under which the injurious 
effects of a wrong education may be considered. By too great in- 
dulgence, and a want of moral discipline, the passions acquire 
greater power, and a character is formed subject to caprice and to 
violent emotions ; a predisposition to insanity is thus laid in the 
temper and moral affections of the individual. The exciting causes 
of madness have greater influence cn persons of such habits, than 
on those whose feelings are regulated. An overstrained and pre- 
mature exercise of the intellectual powers, is likewise a fault of edu 
cation, which predisposes to insanity, as it doeg also to other dis- 
eases of the brain. ‘hese are two considerations which are of the 
greatest importance with respect to the welfare of families to which 
an hereditary constitution may belong, rendering them more liable 
than others to cerebral diseases. ‘They are distinct in themselves, 
and each might furnish a theme for an extensive treatise, most 
valuable in a practical point of view. Under the first head, it would 
be necessary to consider the efficacy of those plans of education, of 
which the professed object is to form a character remarkable for 
sedateness, for the strict discipline of the feelings, and, as far as 
this is attainable, of strong passions and emotions. Such, undoubt- 
edly, would be the kind of moral education best adapted for those 
who are constitutionally liable to insanity. The second remark, on 
the regulation of mental exercise in young persons, whose nervous 
systems are feebly constituted, has a more extensive bearing than 
on the subject of insanity. It brings forward a suggestion which is 
of very general interest in these times, in which mental exertion is 
stimulated to the utmost, and too great sacrifices are often made to 
the cultivation of the intellect, or even to the mere acquisition of 
knowledge, while the education of the moral affections is considered 
as a matter of secondary importance. 
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It is extremely difficult to determine with accuracy the cause of 
insanity in many cases. In examining the records of Lunatic 
Asylums in this country, we find intemperance in the use of intoxi- 
cating drinks mentioned as a cause. No doubt it sometimes is ; 
but we are not without suspicion that there is some other primary 
and predisposing cause, that is essential to the production of 
insanity in the intemperate. Intemperance has long been, and is 
now, very prevalent in some countries where there is but little 
insanity ; and the instances are so very numerous of long and 
habitual intoxication without any tendency to this disease, that our 
suspicion is strengthened that some other cause predisposes the 
brain to the disease we call insanity. Intemperance isfvery common 
among savage races of men, yet insanity is rare among them. 
Besides, the excessive use of intoxicating drink is not unfrequently 
the consequence, not the cause, of the mental derangement, and 
among the first symptoms of the disease. This fact has been often 
noticed. Still we do not doubt, that some cases are correctly attri- 
buted to intemperance; and still less we doubt, that, as a secondary 
" cause, it is of quite frequent operation, and has much increased this 
disease among the labouring classes in this country. When there 
is an hereditary tendency to insanity, or when the brain has been 
much disturbed by anxiety and mental excitement, then the use of 
intoxicating drinks unquestionably tends to develope it ; and we 
have no doubt that very many thus circumstanced would escape the 
disease, if they would entirely abstain from stimulating drinks. 

But altogether the most frequent cause of insanity is hereditary 
predisposition. Even if one sane generation has intervened, there 
is not, then, a certainty the next will continue so. It is much to 
be feared, that if marriages are contracted in disregard of this fact, 
the numerous cures effected of late will but serve to increase the 
number of the insane in another generation. In those born of insane 
parents, much may be done towards preventing the development of 
the disease, by attention to their education, both physical and 
mental. ‘* Predisposition to insanity,” says M. Esquirol, ‘ may 
be traced from the age of infancy ; it furnishes the explanation of a 
multitude of caprices, irregularities, and anomalies, which, at a very 
early period, ought to put parents on their guard against the ap- 
proach of insanity. It may furnish useful admonitions to those 
who preside over the education of children. It is advisable, in such 
cases, to give them an education tending to render the body robust, 
and to harden it against the ordinary causes of madness ; and par- 
ticularly to place them under different circumstances from those 
with which their parents were environed. It is thus we ought to 
put in practice the aphorism of Hippocrates, who advises to change 
the constitution of individuals, in order to prevent the diseases with 
which they are threatened, by the hereditary prediposition of their 
family.” 
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In conclusion, we wish to state that we have noticed with much 
pain the great deficiency of proper medical officers in the various 
public institutions for the insane in England, and to call the attention 
of the proper authorities to so palpable and mischievous an evil; 
for, as we have stated elsewhere, upon proper, judicious, and 
enlightened attendants or the opposite, depends, the recovery of the 
patient, or the serious increase of the disorder. 





Art. VI.—Life and Administration of Edward, first Earl of Claren- 
don; with Original Correspondence and Authentic Papers, never 
before Published. By T. H. Lister, Esg. 3 Vols. London: Long- 
man & Co. 1838. 


Tuat a good Life of Edward Hyde, the first Earl of Clarendon, isa 
desideratum in literature must be admitted by every one. His 
character as a statesman and an historian has been the theme of such 
opposite construction by the different political parties that have long 
divided the readers and the writers of English history, that it is 
scarcely possible to point out another name which offers better scope 
for enlightened interpretation, and demands a closer observation of 
impartiality at the present day, than the Apologist of Charles the 
First, the Chancellor of Charles the Second, and the father-in-law 
of the succeeding Sovereign. Clarendon not only lived and figured 
during the most eventful epoch in the annals of this great empire, 
but his celebrated History has been and continues to be the Politi- 
cal Bible of all who regard the First Charles in the light of a saint 
and a martyr, or who take high Tory ground on the great questions 
concerning church and state. But although such an opportunity 
existed for the production of a noble and original work in connexion 
with the name of Clarendon, we are far from thinking that Mr. 
Lister has shown himself equal to the performance. We admit that 
he has exhibited painstaking, and proofs of an earnest desire to be 
candid and just. While a Whig, a conservative Whig, as we take 
our author to be, he is a liberal construer of the character of the 
champion who advocated cavalier principles; and in so far he 
deserves to be distinguished. But the result of all this painstaking 
and honesty is heaviness, both in regard to bulk and style. Com- 
paratively little of these three goodly volumes is strictly biographical ; 
while the illustrations of the important events which characterized 
the age of his hero do not yet present much that is new or remark- 
ably vivid. It does not, indeed, appear that any very minute 
materials exist relative to the private life of Clarendon, hes what do 


exist have not been set in such a light by our author as the hand of 
genius would have done. We donot discover either in the arrange- 
ment of characteristic features, or in the reflections thence deduced, 
either signal power or delicacy of touch. In short, it is a very level 
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though laboured production, which will never occupy an elevated 
rank in historical literature, either on account of the novelty or the 
elegance of its contents, such as ought to have been shed around 
the “illustrious Clarendon.” ‘The reader, however, if he is capable 
of reflecting for himself and tracing tendencies to their results, will 
from the facts adduced by Mr. Lister find the work suggestive 
enough, and even from the few passages to be extracted by us will 
have his mind placed in a position favourable to the exercise of im- 
portant trains of thought. 

Edward Hyde was born in 1609, and was the third son of a gen- 
tleman in Wilts whose family was ancient and possessions exten- 
sive. After having studied for some time with a view to obtaining 
holy orders, our hero, in consequence of the deaths of his elder 
brothers, had his views directed to the bar. He entered the Middle 
Temple, and afterwards rose into respectable practice. In 1640 we- 
find him in Parliament, before which time nothing very remarkable 
in a public point of view attaches to his history. Privately, however, 
before this period, his life was considerably chequered. For example, 
a severe attack of ague for a long time depressed him, and afterwards 
the small-pox threatened his existence. He lost his first wife before 
he was twenty-one years of age, and was re-married to a daughter 
of Sir Thomas Aylesbury, who was Master of Requests and of the 
Mint in 1632. 

Politically, Hyde at first acted as the people’s advocate and 
friend ; but it was not long that he opposed the court, his support 
on account of his assiduity, sound sense, and agreeable eloquence, as 
well as distinguished abilities being covetablein any cause. It was in 
relation to the Church that he first diverged from his early political 
friends ; and the King and Laud were not slow to extend to him 
their countenance. In fact he became the secret counsellor of 
Charles, and even the writer of his public papers. At length, when 
republicanism triumphed, he found it necessary to consult his safety, 
by escaping with the Prince of Wales to foreign parts, where he 
remained in exile with royalty, in the capacity of Chancellor, but 
unlike the Chancellor at home, with a poor allowance for his services. 
In fact he seems to have filled a number of important offices, and to 
have been an authoritative tutor to the Second Charles while abroad 
and along time after the Restoration, in as far as that facetious 
and profligate monarch could be trammelled. The privations 
to which the mimic court of the exile-king were subjected, and the 
various distresses which Hyde had to endure, are forcibly and touch- 
ingly described in the following passage :— 


‘‘In August 1652, Hyde states, in a letter to Sir Richard Browne, that 
‘a summ lately receaved at Paris for the Kinge,’ ‘ which is all the money 
he hath receaved since he came hither, doth not inable his cooks and back- 
stayres men to goe on in provydinge his dyett; but they protest they can 
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undertake it no longer.’ In December 1652, Hyde says, the King is ‘ re- 
duced to greater distresse then you can believe or imagyne.’ In June 1652, 
he says, in a letter to Nicholas, with respect to the distresses of the King 
and his adherents, ‘ I do not know that any man is yet dead for want of 
bread, which really I wonder at. I am sure the King himself owes for all 
he hath eaten since April; and I am not acquainted with one servant of his 
who hath a pistole in his pocket. Five or six of us eat together one meal 
a day, for a pistole a week; but all of us owe for God knows how many 
weeks to the poor woman that feeds us. I believe my Lord of Ormond hath 
not had five livres in his purse this month, and hath fewer clothes of all 
sorts than you have; and yet I take you to be no gallant.’ 

‘‘Hyde was severely exposed not merely to the nominal distresses of 
pecuniary embarrassment, but to the real privations of poverty, as is apparent 
from many of his letters. ‘ At this time,’ (November 9, 1652,) ‘ I have 
neither clothes nor fire to preserve me from the sharpness of the season.’ 

«* Tam so cold that I am scarce able to hold my pen, and have not three 
sous in the world to buy a faggot.’ ‘I have not been master of a crown 
these many months, am cold for want of clothes and fire, and owe for all 
the meat which I have eaten these three months, and toa poor woman who 
is no longer able to trust; and my poor family at Antwerp (which breaks 
my heart) is in as sad astateasI am.’ It appears, too, that his official 
duties as Secretary in the place of Nicholas, instead of being a source of 
profit, caused what, in his destitute state, was a serious addition to other 
burdens. ‘ I cannot,’ he says, ‘ avoid the constant expense of seven or 
eight livres the week for postage of letters, which I borrow scandalously 
out of my friends’ pockets ; or else my letters must more scandalously remain 
still at the post-house ; and [ am sure all those which concern my own 
private affairs would be received for ten sous a week; so that all the rest 
are for the King, from whom I have not received one penny since I came 
hither, and am put to all this charge.’ In another letter, he mentions that 
he is reduced to want of decent clothing ; and, in May 1653, tells Nicho- 
las—* I owe so much money here, to all sorts of people, that I would not 
wonder if I were cast into a prison to-morrow; and if the King should 
remove, as I hope he will shortly have occasion to do, and not enable me 
to pay the debt I have contracted for his service, I must look for that 
portion, and starve there.’ ” 


But these were not the only or the greatest of Hyde’s causes of 
uneasiness ; for his equanimity seems to have been severely dis- 
turbed by the jealousies and the intrigues that prevailed around 
him. 

“ « The vexations I undergo by what I see and hear daily,’ he says, in 
a letter to Nicholas, of May 1653, ‘ and the insupportable weight of envy 
and malice I groan under, when I behave myself (God knows) with as 
much care as if I were to die the next minute, does make my life so un- 
pleasant to me, and breaks my mind, that bread and water, in any corner 
of the world, would give me all the joy imaginable.’ ‘I have,’ he says, in 
another place, ‘ the good fortune to be equally disliked by those who agree 
in nothing else ; my unpardonable crime being, that I would have the King 
do his business himself, and be governed by nobody; and my reason is, 
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that by truth itself, he had more judgment and understanding, by many 
degrees, than many who pretend to it ; and that is the only thing that breaks 
my heart, that he makes no more use of it.” The Queen was openly his 
foe : ‘ her displeasure,’ as he himself tells us, ‘ grew so notorious against 
the Chancellor, that after he found, by degrees, that she would not speak 
to him, nor take any notice of him when she saw him, he forbore, at last, 
coming in her presence, and for many months did not see her face, though 
he had the honour to lodge in the same house, the palace royal, where their 
Majesties kept their courts.’ Rupert, Buckingham, and Jermyn, almost 
systematically opposed him. Herbert, lately Attorney-General, created 
Lord Keeper through the Queen’s influence, was ill-affected towards Hyde. 
Hyde was also obnoxious to two opposite parties, the Papists and the 


Presbyterians, who, irreconcileable in all besides, concurred in enmity to 
him.’”’ 


Hyde’s attachment to England and to Englishmen are prominent 
features in his life. We not only find that he maintained a constant 
correspondence with persons in this country during the years he was 
absent from it, and that indeed he formed the central point for every 
royalist plot, but that while he was at peace and at home, some of 
the most eminent men of genius that his country could produce, 
were amongst his frequent associates, such as Ben Johnson, Chilling- 
worth, Selden, &c. His sympathy, however, with the people does 
not appear at any time to have been deep and ardent; nor do we 
discover evidences of his prospective wisdom having been eminent, 
whatever may have been his ambition, his profession of justice, his 
outward adherence to decencies. 

We have already alluded to Hyde’s authority over Charles the 
Second, and will quote some instances of its manner and boldness :— 


“‘ Chan. This business from Portugall, makes it necessary to call for the 
mony from France ; therefore, I pray tell me, how that affayre stands, and 
why you do not send for the Ambassador’s Secretary, and desyre him to 
write very earnestly aboute it. 

‘** King. He expects every day for to have notice of the monyes at Havre 
de Grace ; 1 will speake with him this night. 

‘** Chan. Though the particular, you know, is not to be mentioned, yett 
ther are many thinges arysinge from this new message from Lisbone, very 
necessary to be well weighed ; therefore you shall do well to thinke of calling 
your committe together. If you intende it for to-morrow morninge, you 
will bidd one of the secretaryes warne the rest, and that the Generall be 
ther. 

‘* What do you thinke of Mr Mountegues being Bpp of Boloigne ? 
it makes much noyse aboute the towne. 

“ King. I cannot tell what noise it makes; but meethinkes, if he 


pretends no further (which I believe he will not), that noise will dye. 


‘* Chan. Trust me, it will not: 1 know how I trouble you; but I am 
a foole if that, and some thinges relating thereto, be not worthy a serious 
thought by your selfe. 

‘* King. What are the other thinges relating to that businesse ? 
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* Chan. By relatinge to that, I meane what relates to France, and 
your mothers comminge over, which beinge to be so soone, very many 
thinges are worthy your serious deliberacions, and cannot be well deli- 
berated by others, till your selfe first weigh it and prescribe the rule. 

“‘ King. I understand you now, and will sett aside an afternoone for 
that matter. Rob. Welsh hath been with me, and his relation is just as the 
French man’s was. 

“ Chan. You will make him give it in writinge, else you will hardly 
know how to proceede in it. 


“ King. It shall be done.” 
Here is another amusing instance :— 


‘* Chan. I pray be pleased to give an and yence tomy L4 Braughall, who 
will say many things to you of moment, and I thinke with duty enough. 
If you will give him leave to attend you to-morrow morning at 8 of the 
clocke, I will give him notice of it. 

“ King. You give appointments in a morning to others, sooner then 
you take them yourselfe ; but if my L4 Braughall will come at 9, he shall 
be welcome.”’ 


Hyde was not only de facto prime minister under the “ merry 
monarch,” but he was for a number of years in effect monarch 


himself, 


“ Chan. I wish with all my hearte that we had the French money: 
why do you not send Fox [Sir Stephen Fox] away ? 

‘“ King. ’Twas you that desired that he might stay a day or two, or else 
he had been gone on Tewsday last; but now he has nothing to stay for 
but the winde. 

‘‘ Chan. I pray call to the Secretary to prepare a privy seale for the 
payment of 2000 to Sr J. Shaw, for so much dispursed by him, upon your 
order, for secrett service. 7 

“ Indeede, you are to blame, thet you have not yett given your warrant 
to my Lord Barkshyre: I pray do not defer it. 

“ King. Is it not to make his warrant of one thousand a year, to con- 
tinue for 11 years. 

‘Chan. Will you never speake to my Lord , nor aske him the 
other questyon you intended about your mothers jointure ?” 


He is seen to advantage in his manner of maintaining his ground 
before the King, when the subject was the proposal that his wife 
should visit Lady Castlemaine, as told in the following paragraph :— 


“He told him, that as it would reflect upon his Majesty himself, if his 
Chancellor was known or thought to be of dissolute and debauched man- 
ners, which would make him as incapable as unworthy to do him justice ; 
so it would be a blemish and taint upon him to give any countenance, or 
to pay more than ordinary courtesy and unavoidable civilities to persons 
infamous for any vice, for which, by the laws of God and man, they ought 
to be odivus, and to be exposed to the judgment of the church and state; 
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and that he would not for his own sake, and for his own dignity, to how 
low a condition soever he might be reduced, stoop to such a condescension 
as to have the least commerce, or to make the application of a visit to any 
such person, for any benefit or advantage that it might bring to him. He 
did beseech his Majesty not to believe that he hath a prerogative to declare 
vice virtue, or to qualify any person who lives in asin and avows it, 
against which God himself hath pronounced damnation, for the company 
and conversation of innocent and worthy persons: and that whatever low 
obedience, which was in truth gross flattery, some people might pay to 
what they believed would be grateful to his Majesty, they had in their 
hearts a perfect detestation of the persons they made address to; and that 
for his part he was long resolved that his wife should not be one of those 
courtiers ; and that he would himself much less like her company, if she 
put herself into theirs who had not the same innocence.” 


But Clarendon’s character does not always look so well ; neither 
do we find him so remarkable for consistency, as for a great 
ostentation of magnanimity and purity. Though he could lecture 
Charles about his amours, and resist any proposal that would bring 
his wife into an intimacy with the King’s mistress, he had the 
meanness to exert himself in such a way as tended to compromise 
the honour and dignity of the Queen, in reference to a similar project. 
Charles, in perfect keeping with his character was so gross as to 
present his mistress to his wife, who refused to submit a second time 
to the insult. But what did Clarendon do in this case? Why, as 
already intimated, he endeavoured to persuade her majesty to yield 
to her unprincipled husband’s wishes. What we now quote has 
reference to this subject. The first passage is from the minister’s 
private letters to Ormonde. 


“The Kinge is perfectly recovered of his indisposicions in which you left 
him. I wish he were as free from all other. I have had, since I saw you, ’ 
3 or 4 full long conferences, with much better temper than before, Ihave 
likewise twice spoken at large with the Queene. The lady hath beene at 
courte, and kissed her hande, and returned that night. I cannot tell you, 
ther was no discomposure. I am not out of hope, and that is all I can yett 
say. 
** All things are bad with reference to the Lady; but I think not so bad 
as you heare. Everybody takes her to be of the bedchamber; for she is 
always there, and goes abrode in the coach. But the Queene tells me 
that the King promised her, on condition she would use her as she doth 
others, that she should never live in court: yet lodgings I hear she hath. 
I heare of no back staires. ‘The worst is, the King is as discomposed as 
ever, and looks as little after his business; which breaks my heart, and 
makes me and other of yr friends weary of our lives. He seeks for his 
satisfaction and delight in other company, which do not love him so well as 
you andI do. I hope it will not last always. The business of Dunkirk 
is like to come to nothing upon the point of payment only. Weare offered 
5,000,000 pistoles; we accept it; but they would pay only two in hand— 
the rest in two years. ‘This wee cannot yeeld. 

‘* Worcester House, 9 of Sept.” 
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Mr. Lister remarks :— 


‘«¢ Clarendon had two interviews with the Queen, in which he attempted 
to show the expediency of compliance. But the warm feelings of the 
injured wife were proof against his prudential reasons; and the eloquent 
and sagacious statesman retired from the conference without success. He 
then besought the King, that he would let the matter rest awhile; but 
Charles was deaf to every voice but that of his own unworthy passions, and 
of the evil counsellors who pandered to them. ‘The quarrel became more 
violent. ‘ The fire,’ says Clarendon, ‘ flamed higher than ever. The King 
reproached the Queen with stubbornness, and want of duty; and she him 
with tyranny, and want of affection: he used threats and menaces, which 
he never intended to put in execution; and she talked loudly, how ill she 
was treated, and that she would return again to Portugal. He replied, 
‘she should do well first to know whether her mother would receive her ; 
and he would give her a fit opportunity to know that, by sending to their 
home all the Portuguese servants; and that he would forthwith give order 
for the discharge of them all, since they behaved themselves so ill; for to 
them and their councils he imputed all her perverseness.’ Clarendon, after 
a time, repeated his attempt at mediation—the sum of his advice to the 
Queen being, that she should submit cheerfully to what she could not resist. 
But she replied, ‘that her conscieuce would not suffer her to consent to 
what she could not but suppose would be an occasion and opportunity of 
sin ;? and Clarendon, foiled by her firmness, withdrew from the discussion, 
and besought the King ‘ that he might be no more consulted with, nor 
employed, in an affatr in which he had been so unsuccessful,’ ”” 


To go back to an earlier period in Clarendon’s life, and to the 
notice of some of his political transactions, it may be observed that 
although at first, after the Restoration, his administration was 
considerate and mild, it was not long until his real disposition was 
manifested. He was arrogant and pompous; but what was worse 
he was the abettor of oppression and tyranny. He was a notable 
hand at stirring up plots to afford an excuse for severe measures in 
behalf of the monarchy. He does not seem to stand clear of the 
charge of having in his lifetime countenanced schemes of assassina- 
tion; nor does he appear to have been insensible to the temptations 
which money presented in the shape of bribes, even when coming 
from the French King, and when offered for the purposes of 
expediting a deed which was to prove injurious and disgraceful to 
England ; witness the affair of parting with Dunkirk for a large sum 
which the needy Charles wanted. Nor was the King blind to 
Clarendon’s foibles, errors, and inconsistency. Indeed he became 
heartily tired of his prejudices and old fashioned ways; and when 
he fell out of favour at court, there was no party in the state upon 
which he could rely. At length seventeen articles of accusation 
were preferred against him by the Commons, and to avoid the con- 
sequences the fallen minister withdrew to the continent, but not 
before penning the abject letter alluded to in the following, the 
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intention of which was to save appearances by obtaining the royal 
1 sanction to his withdrawal. 


«“ With a view to obtain this sanction, he addressed to the King on the 
16th of November, a letter, which can scarcely be regarded by the most 
partial advocate as either politic or high-minded. He imputed the King’s 
displeasure to a belief in his interference (which he strongly denied) in 
projecting the marriage of the Duke of Richmond to Miss Stewart,—a 
cause of displeasure so disgraceful, that he could not expect it to be 
acknowledged ; and to impute it was almost an insult, even to one of 
Charles’s character. Then, after expressions couched too much in a 
spirit of humility and adulation, he added, ‘ I do most humbly beseech 
your Majesty, by the memory of your father, who recommended me to 
you with some testimony, and by your own gracious reflection upon some 
one service I may have performed in my life, that hath been acceptable to 
you, that you will by your royal power and interposition put a stop to this 
severe prosecution against me; and that my concernment may give no 
longer interruption to the great affairs of the kingdom; but that I may 
spend the small remainder of my life, which cannot hold long, in some 
parts beyond the seas, never to return.” 





—_ So er reer ee eee 


— 





So much for the highmindedness of this idol of Ultra Tories, whose 
‘‘ History” has been lauded as an infallible and perfect record. 
No doubt it is unrivalled as a cabinet of portraitures of character ; 
and for a certain appearance of fidelity and earnest and flowing 
truth. But in regard to the higher requisites of historical literature, 
not counting accuracy and fairness in the detail of facts, it is a 
deficient work. Clarendon’s mind was not one of the foremost 
order. He wanted depth and grasp of comprehension. His 
experience was extensive, his perception of immediate interest acute. 
| He had the show too of great morality, and loved to talk of virtue 
public and private as if he could not do a wrong thing. Yet after 
all he never took the lead in any great and decided triumph of 
goodness ; he was but a sort of half-way goer, his most remarkable 
— being, perhaps, that of artfulness without appearing to be 
artiul. 

We conclude this paper by the sketch which Mr. Lister gives of 
the state of manners in this country after the Chancellor’s dismissal. 
The passage affords a good specimen of our author’s research, and 
method of grouping anecdotes that have been carefully collected. 
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“ Charles signalized his emancipation from Clarendon’s control, by 
making, within a month after that Minister had retired from office, a grant 
of plate to Lady Castlemaine; and afterwards by an indulgence more open 
and unbridled in reckless extravagance and licentious pleasures. “His 
Minister, Buckingham, encouraged in him that contempt of decency 
which Clarendon had been wont to reprove; and, at Buckingham’s 
instigation, Charles installed in Lady Castlemaine’s post of dishonour an 
actress of notorious frailty, who, in allusion to two preceding paramours 
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of the same name, called the King her ‘ Charles the Third.’ The few 
years following Clarendon’s expulsion were the most glaringly profligate 
in that age of profligacy—the most corrupt and degraded in that reign of 
political degradation. Morality had fallen so low that it could scarcely 
obtain even the homage of the shallowest hypocrisy from those whose 
position, making thein conspicuous, ought to have made them also mindful 
of the example they were setting; and the grossest crimes were some- 
times pardoned if they assumed the character of frolic, Two Court 
favourites. the King’s recent companions in an indecent revel, ‘ run up 
and down all the night, almost naked, through the streets,’ and are taken 
into custody; ‘ the King takes their parts,’ and a Lord Chief Justice 
imprisons the constable who had done his duty in apprehending them. 
The favourite Minister kills in a duel the husband of a woman whose 
paramour he is, and who assists at the combat in the disguise of a page. 
The King’s illegitimate son Monmouth, in company with the young Duke 
of Albemarle and others, kills a watchman, who begs for mercy, and the 
King pardons all the murderers. A daring ruffian, named Blood, attempts 
to assassinate the Duke of Ormond, and soon afterwards to steal the 
regalia; Charles admits the felon tu his presence—hears with amusement 
the boastful confession of his committed and intended crimes, and not only 
pardons but rewards him. The son of Ormond tells the King’s Minister, 
before the King, that he believes him the instigator of the recent attempt 
to assassinate his father; and that should any such attempt succeed, he 
shall regard that Minister as the secret instrument, and kill him even in 
the King’s presence. Sir John Coventry, a Member of Parliament, in 
the course of a debate in reply to an argument against taxing playhouses, 
namely, that the players were the King’s servants and a part of his 
pleasure, asked, whether the King’s pleasure lay amongst the men or the 
women who acted? Charles stung by Coventry’s allusion to what every- 
body knew, sends some officers of the Guards to waylay and maim him; 
which they do by cutting his nose to the bone. Assuming that these facts 
Were monstrous exceptions, and not average examples of the state of 
society, it may still be urged that they could not have been possible 
except in a period of unparalleled corruption.” 





Art. VII.— The Principles of Political Economy. By Henry VETHAKE, 
LL.D. one of the Professors in the University of Pennsylvania; a 
Member of the American Philosophical Society, &c. Philadelphia: 
P. H. Nicklin and T. Johnson. 1838. 


Ir is not with the most distant intention of entangling ourselves in 
the mazes of controversy about a subject on which the most patient 
and laborious minds have widely differed, a subject for which some 
claim the dignified title of science, while others refuse to accord to 
it this honour, that we take up the present volume. Whatever may 
be the ascertained and invariable principles of political economy, 
they are at least only deducible by means of such a severe, abstruse, 
and metaphysical course of investigation and reasoning, taking only 
its technical terms into account, as to place it beyond the reach of a 
VoL. Ul. (1838.) No. I. D D 
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short and popular dissertation. Again, the fact that there is scarcely 
any one topic in the whole range of the study, which has not relations 
Jess or more numerous, and less or more delicate with others, inter- 
poses a bar to any satisfactory treatment of its many doctrines 
within our limits. In justice to our readers, however, who may be 
already acquainted with the existing state of the subject, or who 
may be about to enter upon its study, as well as to the learned 
author of the volume before us, we shall mention some of the pecu- 
liar features of the work, and quote a few specimens illustrative of 
the author’s opinions and manner. 

There is a considerable amount of novelty in the arrangement and 
in the matter of Dr. Vethake’s book ; nor can we withhold from it the 
character of a treatise which has both indicated the path and made 
progress in it by which a nearer approach to the great principles of 
political economy may be realized. Our author generally avoids all 
direct, reference to preceding writers on the subject, as well asa 
controversial manner; on the other hand, though often adopting 
the doctrines of his predecessors, classifying his matter in a strictly 
logical form, and taking nothing for granted until he has endea- 
voured to establish its truth; not even passing over the introduction 
of any technical term without an exact definition of the meaning he 
attaches to it. Accordingly the work requires to be read syste- 
matically, by beginning at the beginning of it and proceeding regu- 
larly and leisurely to the end before its entire scope and pith can be 
understood or appreciated ; thus rendering it difficult for us to do 
any part of it justice in the way of extract or connecting remarks. 
Our first extract, however, does not labour under much disadvantage 
from coming in an isolated shape, seeing that it constitutes the very 
first paragraphs in the volume. We give it as a specimen of the 
definitions of terms that abound in the work, and also of the strict 
regard which the author uniformly observes in reference to the 
higher moral relations of his extensive subject. Indeed, he through- 
out never contents himself with a pursuit merely of abstract prin- 
ciples, but connects every such discovery in the way which it 


practically bears upon the administration of public affairs, or with 
the transactions of private life. 


‘If we look around us, we shall perceive that society is so constituted, that, 
while only a small portion of mankind are placed by Providence in circum- 
stances of such affluence as to render them disinclined to make any exer- 
tions, whether bodily or mental, to enlarge their means of enjoyment, most 
persons are engaged in producing, either what is to be directly appropriated 
to satisfy their own desires, or, more frequently, what is destined, by being 
exchanged for the products of the labour of others, to minister to the enjoy- 
ment of their fellow-men. In other words, most men are producers of 
utility, in the sense in which this word is understood in political economy. 
For, leaving to the moralist the decision of the question whether many 
objects of man’s pursuit may not in reality be injurious to him, and whether 
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he be not often making a sacrifice of higher, but future, gratification, or 
even sometimes subjecting himself to future suffering, that he may admi- 
nister to himself perhaps a small amount only of present enjoyment, the 
political economist regards every thing as useful which is capable of satisfy- 
ing, in any degree whatever, any of man’s actual wants and desires. Thus 
spirituous liquors are said to be possessed of utility, because they are of a 
nature to be objects of men's desire; which desire they evince, and afford 
a measure of, by the sacrifices they are willing to make in order to obtain 
them; and this utility is ascribed to those articles, notwithstanding that 
their use may, in most cases, be justly condemned, and the philanthropist, 
and the christian, may feel ii a duty to make every proper exertion to repress 
the inconveniences, or mischiefs, they occasion. 

‘* But I wish not to be misunderstood. I do not mean to insinute, or to 
admit, that the political economist, because he employs the word utility in 
reference to man as he is, and not as he ought to be, and because the imme- 
diate object he has in view is not the moral improvement of the species, 
adopts a low standard of morals, or is indifferent to such improvement. As 
well might the votary of any one department of science be fairly charge- 
able with necessarily undervaluing, and taking no interest in the progress 
of, any other; and the pursuits of the astronomer or cliemist be condemned 
as vicious in their tendency, because, in observing the phenomena, and 
investigating the laws, of material nature, they take no cognizance of the 
categories of right and wrong. So far indeed, I may remark, is the science 
of political economy from leading to conclusions adverse to the best 
interests of mankind, and so far is it from even turning the attention of 
individuals, or of governments, entirely from moral to physical considera- 
tions, and teaching them to advance the happiness of society by measures 
wholly unconnected with morality, that I hope to make it appear to the 
conviction of my readers, as a legitimate deduction from the principles of 
the science, that there is no more efficient method of promoting the physical 
well-being of a people than to diffuse among them, as extensively as possi- 
ble, the blessings of religion, of morals, and of education. It may likewise 
be added, that no branch of human knowledge exhibits to vs more beau- 
tiful illustrations of the consistency of all truth, and of that unity of design 
which pervades the various provinces of creation. 

‘* No person, after having become acquainted with the elements of our 
subject, will fail to perceive the desirableness, if not the necessity, of hav- 
ing some word to designate the idea intended to be conveyed by the term 
utility, as I have defined it ; and if any inconveniences should result from 
the same term being occasionally employed in another acceptation, this will 
only be one of many instances of a similar kind, which are continually 
occurring out of the domain of the exact sciences, and which require from 
the student, as an essential condition to the acquisition of real knowledge, 
a certain perspicacity in readily perceiving the different shades of meaning 
of which the same forms of language admit. Whenever also an idea is 
considered as of sufficient importance to require it to be designated by a 
single term, almost the only practicable method of proceeding, in fixing 
upon the proper word for the purpose intended, is to select such a one as 
is already employed to denote some idea bearing an analogy to that which 
is to be expressed; for to coin an entirely new word may be regarded as 
wholly out of the question. ‘The closer, too, the analogy, the — as 
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less violence is then done to existing usage. Now in the instance under 
consideration, the term utility is certainly employed very much in accord- 
ance with the meaning attached to it in common language. We speak of 
a bad use of an object, as well as of a good use of it; and we speak of the 
utility of weapons, both of offence and defence, although, if men were pre- 
vented, by the non-existence of those of the former description, from injur- 
ing one another, a considerable addition would be implied to the sum of 
human happiness. It seems to me, then, that it cannot reasonably be 
denied that the political economists are fully justified in the use they make 
of the term utility ; while it may be allowed, that they are also called upon 
to be cautious how they confound this use of it with its more dignified 
acceptation, when it refers, not to the gratification alone of his present 
desires, but to man’s happiness in reference to the whole of bis future 
career.” 


Our author goes on to remark that certain objects are possessed 
of utility, though not susceptible of being appropriated,—such 
as the air we breathe, and, very generally, the water we drink ; and 
all other objects besides these and the like he comprehends under 
the term wealth. Wealth, in short, is that which may be produced 
as well as consumed; and the production and consumption of 
wealth are synonymous phrases with the production and consumption 
of utility. Hence the province of political economy is to determine 
the laws which regulate the production, distribution, and con- 
sumption of wealth,—the practical object always being held in 
view, how individuals and governments ought to conduct themselves 
in the disposal of the wealth under their control, so as to promote 
in as great a degree as possible the happiness of mankind. 

Taking his subject in this shape and uniformly abiding by it, we 
must allow to Dr. Vethake the honour of having lent it importance 
and dignity of a much more interesting character than is generally 
bestowed upon the deductions of economists. In this way, too, 
there being a perfect consistency in the legitimate results drawn 
from all sorts of truth, the hard and repulsive conclusions of merely 
a scientific nature are softened and warmed. 

One of the most novel features in the present treatise consists in 
our author’s comprehending not only under the definition of wealth, 
but likewise of capital, immaterial products, as well as those which 
are material. Capital, the reader is to understand, is distinguished 
from wealth by being that which is saved for the purpose of again 
producing wealth. Hence all capital is wealth, but all wealth is not 
capital ; the useful products which are not saved, but appropriated to 
the gratification of the present, are merely wealth. Wedo not know 
that by any short extract the author’s reasoning on the subject of 
immaterial capital can be properly understood ; but as he lays great 
stress upon the doctrine as laid down by him, believing it not only 
never to have been before fully recognised, but to be essential to a 
correct appreciation of the intellectual and moral relations of political 
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economy, we shall take his most concise account of’ his argument 
upon this point. 


“No other test of the increase of wealth can possibly exist, whether it 
be material or immaterial, than that a greater quantity of it is produced 
and consumed in a given time than before. But since nothing more is 
intended by the accumulation of wealth than the increase of it, it will 
manifestly be proper to speak of the accumulation of immaterial products. 

“ Again, what is saved and appropriated as capital is not of necessity 
consumed slower than any other portion of wealth ; it is merely consumed 
by a different class of persons. We have here therefore no reason why 
capital should not be composed, like that portion of wealth which is not 
capital, in part of the products which are immaterial, as well as of those 
which are material. And as, in almost every instance, the real wages of 
the labourer,—which wages, when advanced to him by his employer, are 
a portion of the latter’s capital,—consist, in a certain degree, of immate- 
rial products, it will follow that immaterial products may be made to con- 
stitute a portion of capital. ) 

‘* Perhaps, too, the analogy which has been pointed out between mate- 
rial and immaterial products will be more clearly apprehended by the 
reader, if he analyse the mode in which the former of these administers 
to the gratification of our desires, and compare it with that in which we 
derive gratification from the latter. He will not be surprised at the close- 
ness of the analogy in question, when he perceives, as he will not fail to 
perceive, that, in both cases alike, the u/timate product is simply —agreeable 
sensations. ‘The entire utility of the house in which we dwell, for exam- 
ple, arises from its adaptation to produce a series of such sensations in our 
minds, just as the products of the painter or the musician are adapted 
to do.” 


The argument is, that immaterial objects or products admit of 
being accumulated in the proper sense of the word. That the wages 
for example, which a master pays his labourer, and by which that 
labourer purchases a physician’s advice or secures the protection of 
the government, form in reality a portion of the master’s capital 
savings, or reproductive wealth. If this be so in the proper 
acceptation of the terms wealth and immaterial, it will not be 
difficult to perceive how much moral and intellectual capital may be 
accumulated and made rapidly to circulate, be consumed, and be 
reproduced. And here we may conveniently quote part of what is 
said in an advanced chapter of the treatise concerning the encourage- 
ment which is due to intellectual products. 


“We come now to a class of producers who are very generally acknow - 
ledged to have peculiar claims to encouragement, as well from the more 
enlighted portion of the community, as from the government. 1 mean 
that class whose products are of an intellectual or immaterial character. 

“The grounds of a distinction here are, first, that while almost every 
individual may be looked upon as estimating, with sufficient accuracy, 
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the relative advantages which the different descriptions of material wealth 
are capable of affording him, such is far from being the fact in respect to 
intelleetual products. No recondite knowledge of human nature is requi- 
site to satisfy any reflecting mind that, without the species of encourage- 
ment now adverted to, the great body of the people, even in countries 
where civilisation exists in the highest degree to which it has yet attained, 
would advance very slowly, if at all, in the career of improvement. 
Indeed, to me it is apparent that, but for the efforts which have been made, 
and which will continue to be made, by the more enlightened portion of 
society, to diffuse the blessings of education, of morals, and of religion, as 
extensively as possible among their fellow-men, and made irrespective 
too of any previously existing demand among the latter for those blessings, 
mankind would degenerate into a state of hopeless barbarism. 

“ The second ground of distinction inthe present case, in favour of the 
intellectual products which have been mentioned, is, that every individual 
of a nation, or of the great community of mankind, is interested in their 
being diffused, and, to speak technically, consumed, to the greatest prac- 
ticable extent. In acountry like our own especially, where the right of 
suffrage is enjoyed by almost every adult male citizen, and is exercised at 
comparatively short intervals, where too, in consequence, the government 
is under the direct control of the people, the importance of their being an 
educated, a moral, and a religious people, cannot be toostrongly felt, and 
acted upon.” 


The interest which the whole community of a nation possesses not 
only in the universal prevalence of what is understood by common 
education, but in the existence and encouragement of academies of 
a higher order, such as colleges and universities, is manifest and 
great. Other circumstances being the same, it is well observed by 
Dr. Vethake, the people generally will be benefited by the existence 
of a numerous class of highly educated men, especially when, by the 
direction of certain funds, the sons of persons in the middling walks 
of life, and in moderate circumstances, are enabled to form a large 
section of this number, and when not merely the wealthy and the 
great can command the advantage. In such a country and state of 
things a taste for knowledge is sure to be created and widely 
propagated through the successive gradations of society, down to the 
lowest and the most ignorant ; and the consequence cannot fail to be 
to elevate the character of the labourer, and thereby to augment 
his command over the necessaries, the luxuries, and the immaterial 
products of the country. 

The doctrine which our author has laid down concerning wealth, 
immaterial accumulation, and capital, enables him to dispense with 
a distinction which has been very generally made between the 
different kinds of labour, as if it were in certain cases productive, 
and in others unproductive. It has been very often said that all 
persons engaged in agriculture, manufactures, or commerce, are 
productive, while magistrates, poets, philosophers, lawyers, clergymen, 
&c. are non-productive labourers; and so far the distinction is 
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correct, if material products alone are included in the definition of 
wealth, although no one can maintain that the labours of a Watt and 
a Bolton have not, at least indirectly, been instrumental in pro- 
ducing more material wealth, than the labours of many thousands 
of agriculturists or manufacturers. But if wealth and capital are 
made to comprehend as well immaterial objects as material, then 
every species of labour which is productive of utility, whether this 
utility be first, so to speak, embodied in matter, or not, will be pro- 
ductive, and the distinction in question be made to disappear alto- 
gether. Such are some of Dr. Vethake’s deductions on the subject 
of labour and wealth. One of the practical and moral results from 
this style of reasoning deserves to find a place among our few 
extracts. 


“It may here be mentioned that a practical and moral advantage can- 
not fail to result from getting rid of the distinction between the produc- 
tive and unproductive labourers. Mankind, instead of being separated 
into two classes having occupations essentially differing, and liable on this 
account to an interference with each other’s interests, will come to be 
regarded as constituting one and the same great family. The political 
economist, by continually associating together in his investigations every 
species of manual or bodily labour with that of the most refined and 
exalted intellect, cannot fail to dignify the former in his estimation; while 
he will, on the other hand, contribute most effectually to remove from 
intellectual labour the stigma which is ordinarily implied by designating it 
as unproductive. If he shall succeed in banishing from the popudar lan- 
guage such phrases as ‘the productive classes’ and ‘the unproductive 
classes,’ he will have done more to prevent the ‘ workmen’ of a country 
from esteeming themselves tu be the only useful portion of suciety, than 
he could possibly do by reminding his readers, every time he writes the 
word unproductive, that his object in applying it to any individual is not 
to pronounce him to be unproductive of utility, but of material objects 
having utility,—not to pronounce him to be a mere consumer of the pro- 
ducts of the labour of others, but simply to be not employed by capital, 
although perhaps employed in continually conferring the most extensive 
benefits on his fellow-men. The definitions of technical terms, which do 
not accord with their popular acceptation, are very apt to be forgotten 
even by those who have paid some attention to the science to which those 
terms relate: and hence it is no uncommon thing to see the popular 
acceptation usurp the place of the technical, even in professedly scientific 
treatises. 


It is altogether out of the question that we should even attempt 
to mention the heads of the various parts and chapters into which 
our professor has divided his work. When we say that he has 
traversed the whole field of political economy,—has expatiated on 
the theory of value, on rents, wages, population, banking, taxation, 
government, &c., we have hinted enough to show the range of the 
treatise. No part of the work, perhaps, deserves a more careful 
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perusal, than where the relief of pauperism is the theme, and where 
the reasoning goes to the support of those views which have been 
strongly recognised in various parts of the New Poor Law for 
England. His leading doctrines are, that the party relieved should 
never, in the case of the able-bodied, be rendered as comfortable as 
the independent labourer,—that if work is provided for him, it 
ought to be at inferior wages. His next prominent ground is, that 
relief administered to the physical wants of a pauper should, as far 
as practicable, be accompanied by an attempt to improve him reli- 


giously and morally. ‘The following paragraphs relate to the subject 
we are now upon :— 


“ A question of great importance, and one on which political economists 
are not yet agreed, is now presented for our consideration. Shall the 
relief of pauperism be left entirely to the benevolence of private individuals, 
or is it a proper subject for legislative enactment ? With some, the abuses 
of the poor-laws in England, together with the abuses in the public ad- 
ministration of charity which it is notorious have not unfrequently oc- 
cured in our own country, have induced an opinion altogether hostile to 
any legislation concerning pauperism. There are others, on the other 
hand, who mistrust the adequacy of private charity, or of charity adminis- 
trated by voluntary associations of individuals, to provide for all the cases 
of pauperism which may occur, ofa nature to render it desirable that they 
should become the subjects of relief. 

‘“‘ Such a system of the poor-laws as is based on the principle of setting 
the able-bodied pauper to work, at wages lower than the ordinary rate, 
has the advantage, over a condition of things in which he is left, in the 
time of his utmost need, exclusively to the tender mercies of his fellow- 
man, in the greater certainty of finding the assistance he requires, and at 
the time too when he most requires it, as well as in the greater uniformity 
of the assistance rendered under similar circumstances of distress ;—a 
certainty and a uniformity, as I have shewn, not at all productive of in- 
juricus consequences to society; but on the contrary desirable, on the 
system of pauper relief in favour of which I have expressed myself, 
because of their beneficial effect, in preventing the labourers, who are 
from time to time thrown out of employment, from being, in consequence, 
depressed in their condition as much as they would otherwise be. 

“The great difficulty of an efficient poor-law lies in its practical exe- 
cution. Itis to be hoped that, with the diffusion among the community 
of more enlightened views of political economy, and especially of the 
principles which should regulate our practice in relation to alms-giving 
or pauper relief, properly qualified overseers of the poor will be more 
readily procurable than they have hitherto been. And1am, at least, not 
yet prepared, without farther evidence from experience, to embrace the 
opinion of the impracticability of every attempt, by the action of the legis- 
lature, to relieve the destitute portion of the community, so as at the same 
time not to affect the public welfare injuriously by the encouragement of 
habits of improvidence and dependence among the labourers generally. 

‘One advantage of a public provision based on proper principles, for 
the labouring poor when thrown out of employment, seems to me to be 
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sometimes entirely overlooked. I allude to the consequent greater 
willingness of the poorer classes generally to acquiesce in the inequalities 
of fortune which unavoidably result from the maintenance of the rights 


cf property ; rights so important, in reference to the interests of both rich 
and poor, to be always inviolably maintained. 

‘«‘ After what has been delivered concerning the destitute poor whoare 
able and willing to work, I need not dwell on the case of the infirm, the 
aged, and the young, who are unable todo so. Few or none who refuse 
to extend a helping hand to the former class would refuse it to the latter ; 
and a large proportion of those who earnestly object to every public 
provision for the able-bodied poor concede, notwithstanding, the expedi- 
ency of such a provision for all others.” 


We wish that our author’s views concerning Trades’ Unions and 
all combinations to raise wages beyond a point at which they shall 
permanently remain, were weighed by the working classes every- 
where fairly, and thoroughly sifted. We are sure the result of such 
an examination would be most salutary. He shows to our perfect 
conviction, if, indeed, any doubt had remained on our minds about 
the matter, that no permanent augmentation of the ordinary rewards 
of labour or rates of wages can possibly be accomplished through 
the instrumentality of such combinations, and that all such insti- 
tutions are productive only of unmixed evil. 

We have now only to add that the present volume embraces the 
substance of certain lectures which its author during a period of not 
less than fifteen years delivered in the hearing of transatlantic stu- 
dents, together with the result of later reflections ; and that while 
the work reflects credit on the university to which he belongs, poli- 
tical economy in consequence of his treatment of the subject has put 
forth new claims to the character of a science, whose principles may 
be ascertained and elucidated to the practical wellbeing as well as 
the speculative exercise of mankind. 





Art. VIII. 
1.—The Fan-Qui in China in 1836-7. By T. C. Dowwnine, Esgq., 
M.R.C.S. Colburn. 


2.—China: its State and Prospects. By W. H. Mepuurst, of the 
London Missionary Society. London: Snow. 1838. 


CuinesE jealousy is proverbially and universally spoken of ; so that 
any glimpses which we may obtain even of the outskirts of the 
empire and of the people are cordially hailed, and greedily digested. 
Each of the present works have furnished some of these desired and 
welcome glimpses, although both authors have found themselves 
obliged to recur for a great proportion of their matter to preceding 
writers. We do not find fault with this in the case of China and 
the Chinese ; for Europe deserves to be made acquainted with such 
a peculiar nation; and without engrafting what is recently dis- 
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covered upon what is known and established, not only would any. 
thing that is really new in relation to the celestial empire be 
meagre in itself, but what was old would cease to occupy the ad- 
vancing mind in the study of this host of mankind, and of their 
progress in civilization. Without further preface, therefore, we 
proceed to cull from the volumes before us some of the most 
remarkable or novel particulars which they contain. 

Mr. Downing, in his medical capacity, enjoyed some peculiar 
opportunities for witnessing Chinese life. Indeed, Mr. Medhurst 
is of opinion, that medical men are in an especial degree fitted to 
make an impression upon this singular people, and therefore they 
must command advantages to which no other foreigners can generally 
lay claim. Still Mr. Downing seems to have had no other scope for 
observation than that which is furnished by the usual passage from 
Macao to Canton ; and of this he has certainly taken the utmost 
advantage ; for though sometimes minute to satiety, he is always 
sensible and lively. We must also remark that there is no people 
in the world of whom such an extensive and accurate judgment can 
be formed from a féw samples as the Chinese. They possess one 
literature, although they may not speak one and the same dialect. 
Their institutions, opinions, and manners are uniform; so that if 
we obtain access to one family, it may be said that we behold the 
whole of their enormous population. 

Mr. Downing gives us a graphic and picturesque description of 
Chinese scenery as beheld in the neighbourhood of the Bocca Tigris, 
a river which for a considerable distance maintains the breadth of 
the Thames at Westminster, although it sometimes spreads out 
where the banks are low, occasionally, in fact, overflowing the sur- 
rounding country. Atsome distance from the Tigris are long ranges 
of broken and irregular hills, over the tops of which and in the in- 
stertices, are seen flats of green and fruitful land. Pagodas are 
planted on every remarkable eminence, the lower flats being at times 
complete swamps, or when the rice is in the blade forming a large 
green meadow resembling an American Prairie. Small villages and 
humble roofs also stud the landscape, which are apt to suggest the 
idea of English rural retreats. Our author proceeds— 


* As you look around, you often notice something moving above the 
paddy, and you feel some little curiosity to know what strange animal it 
represents; but, after a while, you see it emerge from one of the little 
creeks, and ascertain that it is the top of the mat-sail belonging to a small 
boat, which has been wandering far away inland.” * * * “ The plot 
of life thickens the further you proceed. The meagre, squalid families of 
the fishermen give place to the cultivators of the soil, who appear much 
more robust and healthy. Large duck-boats line the banks of the river, 
and their feathered inhabitants are seen wandering among the surround- 
ing paddy, watched and protected by their solemn masters. Males and 
females of the lower orders ramble up and down in the mud with their 
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trowsers tucked up above the knees. As they stalk along in this manner, 
thrusting the leg up to the part where it is covered, into the mud, and 
every now and then drawing it out and putting the hand to the foot, you 
are ata loss to imagine what they are about. They are searching for 
prawns and shrimps, and other small fish, and, when thev have discovered 
them, they seize them under the mud, between the great toe and the one 
next to it, and then bring them to the surface, when they are deposited in 
a small bag which is carried at the waist. This is one of the many 
instances where the foot is used with the same dexterity, and answers all 
the purposes of a third hand. Boats are paddled about in all directions 
by men employed in catching wild geese, while large a and river 
craft traverse up and down, and are of every variety of colour and employ- 
ment. Mixed with this motley crowd, is seen the majestic Indiaman, 
with the British ensign floating proudly from the peak, slowly moving 
under a tower of canvass, and perhaps exchanging signals with a Spaniard, 
a Dutchman, or an American, the upper part of which is seen over a spit 


of land in the reach below.”’ 


It must indeed be a motley crowd that presents itself on the face 
of the waters, to such an observer as our author, as the approach is 
made to Whampoa. ‘Think of a people who are not so prejudiced as 
to consider man a terrene animal, thousands of them having been 
born on the water, and who regard going on shore in the light of a 
cruise. Boats about twenty feet long, and of a proportionable 
breadth, called wash-boats, swarm on all hands. They are miserably 
fitted up, their inhabitants, however, being good-natured smiling 
girls, who make their living by washing the clothes of sailors and 
petty officers. Other parties and persons following other callings live 
upon the water, in their habits resembling amphibious creatures. 
Thus a mother may be seen sitting at needle-work in a boat, quietly 
looking on, while a child of five or six years is swimming around 
the vessel, and another not able to walk is scrambling on all-fours 
about the little deck, and of course liable at every turn to fall over- 
board. But the danger after all is not imminent, for an air-tight or 
buoyant article is fastened at the back of the shoulders of the new- 
born infant, which it wears until able to take care of itself ; so that 
when it chances to tumble into the watery element the mother has 
nothing more to do than to fish it out again. 

Since we are upon the subject of amphibious beings, an extract 
will add to our knowledge of certain varieties belonging to a sort of 
floating habitation, to which some allusion in a foregoing passage 


has been made. 


‘** The duck boats are certainly to be ranked among the curious singu- 
larities of the Chinese. They are large and roomy, with a broad walk 
extending round the covered parts a little above the surface of the water. 
If the Irishman may be said to give the best side of the fire to his pig 
because he pays the rent, surely the Chinaman may with equal propriety 
give the best part of his house to the accommodation of theducks. ‘They 
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have the large apartments at the after part of the boat, while the man 
with his family exists in a miserable hovel at the head. With which 
society to associate, it would require some little hesitation to decide ; but 
perhaps the ducks would have the preference. In the morning, the doors 
are opened, and the birds wander round the house at their pleasure. When 
the sun is high, large inclined planes are let down at the sides of the 
boat; one towards the land, and the others towards the water. Up and 
down these steps the feathered bipeds travel at their pleasure and take a 
cruise on land or water, but are prevented from proceeding too far by 
their anxious overseers. When it is time to retire the man gives a whistle, 
and at the sound every bird returns, and waddles back again into his 
warm, comfortable berth. When they are all on board, the stairs are 
hoisted to the horizontal position by means of a long bamboo lever, and 
everything is then made secure for the night. The proprietor of one of 
these boats is able to gain a livelihood by the care of these birds, which 
he watches with somewhat of the same kind of parental fondness as a hen 
over a brood of young ducklings just emerged from the shell.” 


We may observe, while abiding on the Tigris, that although our 
author admits the battle of the Bogue, which was fought when the 


Andromache and Imogen forced the passage, to have been a gallant . 


affair, he nevertheless attributes a good deal of its success to the 
want of skill and the neglect of the Chinese. He says, though their 
batteries are numerous and extensive, as well as judiciously situated, 
and the metal heavy, promising destruction to all who should in a 
hostile manner come within their reach, still the heavy guns being 
altogether immoveable, and fixed in the stone sockets of the ram- 
parts, are necessarily unfitted to contend with the masters of the 
sea. Besides, the Chinese are neither a warlike people nor accus- 
tomed to such sharp practice as has been more than once employed 
to their cost by the English. 

But while the celestials are neither pugnacious nor brave, they 
may teach boastful Europeans a mastery in certain exploits which 
at least argue something like a philosophy, where contentment and 
fertility in the discovery of resources are eminently displayed. 
Much has been said of their industry, their methodical works, their 
agricultural] skill, &c.; but their economy in the use of articles for 
food is not less remarkable. At a pinch nothing comes amiss, for 
they have the most accommodating stomachs imaginable. Every 
thing animal, from the hide to the entrails—and almost every thing 
vegetable, from the leaves to the roots, is made available to the sup- 
port of life; and even some parts of the mineral kingdom are laid 
under requisition for this important purpose. Accordingly dogs 
afford a meal that is not regarded as undainty. Mr. Downing is 
minute on this subject. He states, that 


‘“‘ The flesh is hung up in the markets in the same manner as that of the 
sheep with us, and is sold by weight. The young puppies, esteemed a 
delicacy in the same way as lambs are in Europe, are brought for sale in 
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cages or baskets, carried at the ends of a bamboo on the shoulders. These 
little animals are very pretty, withthe wool often of a beautiful white co- 
lour, and, if we could reconcile ourselves to the idea of eating their species 
at all, these would be the first morsels which we should feel inclined to 
swallow. The young ladies of the Celestial Empire make pets of the hand- 
somer kinds of cat, so that they are often fount to be in the houses of the 
rich. The poorer people cannot afford to keep these expensive luxuries, and, 
therefore, their flesh is a general article of consumption. When itis well 
fed, it is even considered superior to that of the dogs, and is to be seen, 
occasionally, upon the tables of the opulent. A small species of wild cat 
is sometimes caught in the southern provinces, and is brought to market 
asa great dainty. It is considered game, and none but the rich can afford 
to eat it. Rats and mice are confined almost exclusively to the very 
poorest people. The former are often seen in long rows, skinned and 
otherwise prepared, and hung up by dozens, with a small piece of wood 
passed across from one hind leg to another, At Whampoa, these little 
animals are eagerly sought after by those in the boats, whenever they are 
caught on board the ships. Their bite seems to be utterly disregarded, 
as 1 have seen a rat fastened with a string tied to the hind leg, to the top 
of one of the covers of a boat, to form the plaything of a iittle boy or girl. 
Whenever the captive wretch had got to the end of the tether, the little 
urchin has taken it up with the greatest nonchalance by the poll of the- 
neck, and put it into its place again. The way of catching the large 
water-rat is so peculiarly Chinese, that it deserves to be mentioned. 
These animals live in holes under the excavated banks of streams, and from 
thence sally forth into the water. The rat-catcher proceeds in the dark- 
ness of the night to the spot, and places one of his showy lanterns imme- 
diately before the hole. When the rat comes out to see what is the matter, 
he is so astonished and dazzled with the light that he becomes motionless, 
and then the Chinaman is enabled to capture him with ease.” 


We have only to remark before closing Mr. Downing’s volumes 
and his statement regarding the uses to which the Chinese, on an 
emergency, devote their dogs, cats, and rats, that the first men- 
tioned of these creatures, like their brethren in other countries, 
exhibit, on certain occasions, a wonderful sagacity,—that they enter- 
tain an irreconcileable ill-will towards their professional slaughterers, 
—and that the butchers in Canton find it necessary to carry about 
with them, whenever they go abroad, defensive weapons to keep off 
the canine breed, which are ever ready to make an attack in revenge 
for the wrongs done to their race, by their destroyers for the 
shambles. So much for an instinctive or hereditary principle. 

More than a half of Mr. Medhurst’s goodly octavo consists of an 
abridgment, a spirited one we admit, of what former authors and 
travellers have given to the world. The compilation, however, is 
interspersed with many original observations and conclusions, which 
are striking and appropriate. While he treats of the social, poli- 
tical, literary, and statistical condition and relations of the people 
of China, he points every portion of his information in such a 
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manner as to bear upon their religious prospects and conversion to 
. Christianity as becomes a writer engaged in the great missionary 
cause,—a cause in which he has laboured for the benefit of China, 
since the year 1816. Before proceeding to notice some of the facts 
contained in the more original part of the volume, viz., that 
which presents a narrative of a voyage along the north-east coast of 
China performed by the author in 1835,—we shall call attention toa 
few of the more remarkable statements, in a missionary sense, to be 
found in his introductory account of the general state of the country. 

Mr. Medhurst inclines to receive the highest estimate that has 
been given of the Chinese population, rating it at 361,221,900; 
that is, the population of China Proper, besides upwards of a mil- 
lion for the inhabitants of Formosa, and the various tribes of Chinese 
Tartary, under the sway of the emperor of China. Now, as he 
puts it, if this be anything like an accurate calculation, if there be so 
many millions huddled together under one despotic monarch, 
amounting to onesthird of the human race, bound under one hea- 
thenish spell, what a field is here for benevolent enterprise ! 
Well may he exclaim, 


‘‘ Where shall we begin, or where can we hope to end the Herculean 
task? And what proportion do our present means and efforts bear to the 
end in view ? Some score of individuals, is all that the churches of Eng- 
land and America now devote to the conversion of China—one thou- 
sand persons are thereby brought under instruction, and not more than 
ten converted every year. Thisis avery small proportion, and protracted 
will be the period, ere we can expect at such a rate to succeed. Could 
we bring one thousand individuals under instruction every day, and give 
them only a day’s teaching each, it would take one thousand years to bring 
all the population of China thus under the sound of the Gospel; and if 
even ten of these separate thousands were every day converted to God, it 
would require one hundred thousand years to make all these mighty hosts 
savingly acquainted with divine truth. This is a startling view of the 
matter, but a more affecting consideration still, is, that the ranks of 
heathenism are increasing at a thousandfold greater ratio, than we can 
expect, by such a system of proselyting, to thin them. For, even allow- 
ing an increase of only one per cent. per annun), on the whole population, 
we shall find that they are thus adding three and a half millions, yearly, 
to their number; so that according to our most sanguine calculations, 
the heathen would multiply faster than they could be brought over to 
Christianity. Besides which, while we are thus aiming to rescue a few, 
the many are still perishing for lack of knowledge.” 


This is a disheartening picture, and if no relieving circumstance 
appeared, if no faith existed in favour of universal civilization and 
political freedom, no reliance on the testimony of Scriptural Pro- 
phecy, here is more than sufficient to appal the stoutest heart, and 
quench all the ardour of the most energetic philanthropist. But 
there are grounds of hope and encouragement : and we like the 
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manner in which our author has contrasted them with his alarming 

ortraiture. For example, he draws some consolation from the very 
multitude and density of the population. He considers the people 
as a whole, and as we before remarked, as accustomed to one mode 
of thinking, and subject to the same prejudices ; so that the argu- 
ments and means of enlightenment id conversion which may be 
effectually applied to one person, one family, one section of the 
people, may be hopefully applied to the whole. Think how much 
may be hoped for from the single circumstance that the Chinese 
universally understand one mode of writing, one written language. 
But this is not all. What if, in the Providence of God, Christian 
Missionaries should come to be tolerated by a fiat of the govern- 
ment, what if a host of these indefatigable and zealous men should 
traverse the length and breadth of the land! Nay, to adopt the 
precise words of Mr. Medhurst, “‘ it is not impossible that a remon- 
strance drawn up by Christian missionaries, may reach the ‘ dragon 
throne ;’ or that a devoted and zealous preacher of the Gospel should 
be introduced to court, and plead the cause of Christianity in the 
imperial ear.”’ 

These, it may be said, are extravagant and unwarrantable hopes. 
But listen (we are not speaking to those who implicitly believe in 
Revelation, its promises and predictions,) and learn what really has 
been done. We do not go so far back as the seventh century, 
during which Mosheim informs us, the Nestorians established 
several churches in China. Wecome down to the Catholic mission, 
which commenced in the beginning of the fourteenth century, and 
to the successors of Xavier, a man, who after the most arduous 
labours for the conversion of other nations in the East, was most 
desirous to make an impression upon China; for he reckoned that 
he had done nothing, in converting multitudes in India, while the 
celestial empire was unattempted. But death interrupted his per- 
sonal exertions ere he was able to enter upon this enterprise. Other 
Catholic labourers, however, arose. 


“In 1579, M. Rogier, an Italian Jesuit, arrived in China, where he 
was soon joined by Matthew Ricci. These devoted themselves to the study 
of the Chinese language, and made some proficiency in it. A dispute 
having arisen between the Chinese and the Portuguese, Rugiero was sent 
to negotiate, when he requested to be allowed to settle in Canton ; and, after 
some delay, he and his fellow missionary got introduced to Chaou-king- 
foo, then the capital city of the province. Here they were obliged to act 
with great caution; as the Chinese, having heard of the conquests of the 
Spaniards and Portuguese, were exceedingly jealous of strangers. The 
affabilitv and talents of Ricci, however, soun gained them friends. The 
literati admired their doctrines, so far as they agreed with Confucius, and 
admitted the propriety of worshipping the Lord of Heaven, but objected 
to the mysteries of the Christian faith; while the prohibition of polygamy, 
and the vow of celibacy, were still more offensive to them, They ac- 
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cused the strangers of neglecting their deceased parents, and of not wer- 
shipping Confucius; while they paid too much deference to Jesus. . The 
arguments and ridicule of their opponents, however, did not dishearten 
these zealous men; who, by their knowledge of the sciences, were enabled 
to instruct and interest the people. Converts were soon made, and a 
church formed, over which Ricci presided for about seven years; when he 
was obliged to quit the provincial city, and repair to Chaou-chow-foo, 
about one hundred miles to the north of Canton. Here he changed his 
dress, from that of a Buddhist priest, which he had formerly assumed, to 
that of the literati, which brought him more respect and consideration. 

** Having been successful in various parts of the Canton province, he 
burned with a desire to preach the Gospel in the capital : and, attaching 
himself to the retinue of a mandarin, travelled with him to Nanking. He 
soon attracted attention by his discourses on science and religion, and 
even gained the favour of the superior authorites. Encouraged by this 
reception, and having. received some valuable presents from Europe, he 
resolved to make his way to the emperor. At court, his presents were 
received, and his person honoured; a house was assigned him, and he 
was taken into the service of the state, A.D. 1601.” 


Ricci having now obtained an advantageous footing, began to 
diffuse his doctrines, and in a few years converted several persons of 
distinction ; among whom was a mandarin of great talents and 
influence. This mandarin even defended the Christian scheme and 
cause in presence of the emperor. Several missionaries joined 
Ricci, and at Peking the number of converts daily increased. 
Various successes attended the efforts of these exemplary and reso- 
lute men, as well as their successors. ‘The Christians were some- 
times persecuted, sometimes encouraged and protected by the supreme 
power. Their knowledge in the mathematics and other branches of 
learning operated strongly in their favour. Some of the emperors 
conversed with the fathers on the subject of religion ; others: felt 
deeply indebted to them for their skill in medicine and science. 

About the year 1666 the Catholic missionaries in China had 


much to contend against. 


‘** About this time a learned man, named Yang Kwangseen, published a 
book against the missionaries. He accused them of forming a conspiracy 
to overturn the government; in order to which, he said, they had intro- 
duced a great number of strangers into the empire, and had secured to 
themselves whole hosts of adherents, who were prepared to aid them in 
their sinister designs. ‘In teaching, continued he, ‘ that all mankind 
descended from Adam, they wish to infer that our princes came originally 
from Europe, and their countrymen, as the elder born, have a right ‘to 
our monarchy. And then, producing the sign of the cross, he exclaimed, 
‘ Behold the God of the Europeans, nailed to a cross, for having attempted 
to make himself king of the Jews; and this is the God they invoke, to 
favour their design of making themselves masters of China.’ These sage 
reasonings had the desired effect with the four regents, who ordered the 
missionaries to be loaded with chains, and dragged before the tribunals, 
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A. D. 1665. The members of these tribunals declared, ‘ that Schaal and 
his associates merited the punishment of seducers, who announce to the 

ople a false and pernicious doctrine.’ After having been threatened 
with death, they were set at liberty; but the venerable Schaal sunk under 
his trials, and died A. D. 1666, in the seventy-eighth year of his age. 

‘In addition to these troubles at Peking, the missionaries throughout 
the provinces were arrested, and three Dominicans, one Franciscan, and 
twenty-one Jesuits were banished to Canton. Four were still retained at 
court, who kept together the flock of professing Christians; until Kang-he, 
coming of age, found the calendar in such disorder, that he recommitted it 
to the hands of Verbiest, and reinstated him in his former office; thereby 
affording him an opportunity of promoting the interests of his church at 
Peking. Finding that the emperor was disposed to redress any grievances 
which had occurred during his minority, Verbiest presented a memorial, 
praying for the recal of his brethren; which, after some difficulty, was 
acceded to.’’ 


In 1671, the missionaries were put in possession of their churches, 
but forbidden to make converts of the natives. Notwithstanding 
this edict, in this same year, 20,000 Chinese were baptized. The 
emperor of the time even studied the elements of Euclid under one 
of the fathers, who succeeded in his endeavour to gain the monarch’s 
toleration for Christianity ; for though he did not embrace, he desired 
that no one should vilify, the Gospel. 


‘“‘ Verbiest now rose in favour of the emperor, and accompanied himin 
his journeys to Tartary. ‘The mandarins, also, encouraged by the example 
of the court, favoured the missionaries in all parts of the empire; and 
nothing seemed wanting, but an accession of labourers, to bring both 
China, Corea, and Tartary to the profession of Christianity : in conformity 
with Xavier’s observation, that‘ if China embraced the Gospel, all the 
neighbouring nations would soon demolish their idols, and adopt the 
Christian religion.’ 

‘* Encouraged by the openings which presented themselves, Louis XIV. 
king of France, resolved to send a mission to China; and having selected 
a number of Jesuits, well skilled in the mathematics, he sent them with 
honours and pensions on this important mission. Among the rest, was 
De Fontaney, professor of mathematics in the king’s college; with Ger- 
billon, Bouvet, and Le Comte, afterwards celebrated for their labours in 
the east. They went first to Siam, and from thence proceeded, in a 
Chinese junk, to Ning-po, on the coast of China. The mandarins at that 
port received them with politeness ; but the viceroy declared it unlawful 
for native vessels to bring Europeans to China, and threatened to send 
the missionaries back, and confiscate both ship and cargo, Verbiest, on 
hearing of this, memorialized the emperor, representing that they were 
men skilled in the sciences, and his brethren. To which the emperor 
replied, ‘ men of that character must not be expelled my dominions, Let 
them all come to my court : those who understand the mathematics, shall 
remain about my person : the others may dispose of themselves in the pro 
vinces, as they think fit. On the receipt of this order, the viceroy was 
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obliged to send those men to the capital with honour, whom he had in- 
tended to expel with disgrace.’ 


We shall not trace, even in outline, the several fortunes which 
have characterized the history of Catholic missions in China down 
to thissday. | It must suffice, when we state, that certain differences 
which ‘arose ‘between themselves proved injurious to the common 
cause—that even now there are many thousands of professed Catho- 
lies among the natives of the empire, (in Peking alone, says our 
author, there are twenty-six thousand, over whom two French priests 
preside,)—and that when the rulers do not suspect the presence of 
Europeans, they are very indulgent to the native Christians,—their 
jealousy being rather excited in regard to European influence and 
encroachment, than the peculiarities of the Christian religion. In- 
deed our author thinks that should the Catholics succeed in forming 
a native clergy, competent to discharge the duties of their office, 
their canse may rally ; and altogether, considering his creed, Mr. 
Medhurst is a libetal interpreter and narrator. In justice to his 
consistency, however, in matters of religious faith, and as is due to 
those who patronise his exertions, or have any connection with 
‘* The London Missionary Society,” whose servant he is, we quote 
his concluding observations with regard to the body of Christians 
who have so long laboured in behalf of the Chinese. 


“On the whole we may conclude, that the Romish missionaries, from 
first to last, have been rather solicitous about the quantity, than the qua- 
lity, of their success; while they have displayed a spirit of timeserving 
compliance with the prejudices of the heathen, and failed to exhibit 
Christianity in its most inviting form to the nations. Had they succeeded 
in establishing their religion throughout China, we question whether, 
from their known bigotry, they would not have presented insurmounta- 
ble obstacles to the efforts of protestant labourers. If anything earthly 
could have contributed to success, they had certainly the fairest opportu- 
nity of realizing their object; the power of numbers, the influence of 
wealth, the patronage of Christian kings, the attractions of a showy wor- 
ship, and high scientific attainments, all promised fair for the accomplish- 
ment of theirdesign. They have, however, partially failed; and, in-their 
failure, read us a lesson, not to make flesh our arm, but to trust in the 
living God, who worketh all things according to the counsel of his own 
will, At the same time, we are not to be discouraged by their repulse: 
the Jaws which proscribe them, do not necessarily affect us: some of their 
practices, against which the Chinese excepted, we shall not imitate; 
such as the celibacy of the clergy, and the cloistering of women; the 
interference of a foreign potentate, with the authority of the emperor, 
will not be promoted by us; the Scriptures will be made the standard of 
judgment, and reason and conscience alone appealed to. Instead of be- 
ginning from the top of society, we propose commencing from the bottom ; 
and-aim to influence, first, the extremities, and then the heart. of jthe 
empire. With.the love of Christ for our motive, and the salvation of 
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souls for our end; employing Christian benevolence, and Christian 
intelligence, as the means ; and depending simply and solely.on God for 
his blessing, we hope and believe, that though slow, our work will be 
sure, and finally effectual.” : , 


We offer no opinion upon this statement, but would have those 
who may sneer at the idea of converting the Chinese to a belief in 
the Christian religion, as being most chimerical, to remember that 
not only what has happened may happen again, but that in so far 
as human efforts go, the experience, the failures, if you will, of the 
past, may indicate a sure and certain method of procedure for the 
future. 

It would be wrong while upon this part of our author’s work to - 
overlook a circumstance from which he draws encouragement, but 
which at first sight presents nothing but grounds for despair. We 
have seen how he takes comfort even from the immense multitude 
of people that inhabit the Chinese empire, in reference to the con- 
version of the whole. But what shall be said to the constant and 
prodigious increase of the people, in the meanwhile; an increase that 
may be thought to proceed at a pace which no missionary exertions 
can ever be expected to overtake? Let our author be heard on this 


point. 


‘It has been before observed, that China, partly by additions to the 
number enrolled, and partly by the preponderance of births over deaths, 
has doubled its population several times during the last century. Such 
has been the rapidity and extent of the increase, that all the waste lands, 
within the empire, capable of cultivation, have been occupied; andthe 
surplus population, unable to gain a subsistence at home, have been com- 
pelled to emigrate by thousands every year, to the islands and countries 
around, Now, the number of inhabitants is still increasing, and* the 
Chinese in spite of their exclusive and restrictive system are bursting 
forth on every side, and, without our asking it, are coming in contact 
with Christians, and seeking shelter under European governments, where 
missionaries may labour unimpeded and unprohibited among them. If 


» the same causes continue to operate, without any counteracting influence, 


there:seems nothing to prevent the Chinese from crowding into: the 
British possessions in Hindostan, and, under the mild and just sway of our 
Indian rulers, multiplying still more fast and plentifully than they have 
done in their own country. They have already their hundreds of thou- 
sands in Siam, and will soon occupy Birmah, Pegu, and Assam. They 
have long colonized the islands of the Malayan archipelago, and what 
should hinder them from pushing on to New Holland, where millions of 
acres await their assiduous and energetic cultivation ; while the extensive 
and fertile regions of New Guinea and New Ireland lie still more con- 
tigaous to their mother country. A nation increasing as does the Chinese, 
cannot be long confined within narrow bounds, and restriction with them 
is: impossible. Imperial edicts are already weak and inefficient, but will, 


‘s00n be flung to the winds. Hunger cannot be controlled, and necessity 
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knows/nuslaty. Let but:another age roll by, and China double her popux 


latiow once: more; and her very increase will break down her politicak 
barriers,andubring her myriads in contact with the Christian world: 
Let vigorous: measures be taken for the thorough instruction of ‘the 
Chinese emigrants; and, while coming adventurers get an acquaintance 
with the truth, returning individuals will carry with them what they 
have learned ; and thus, within and without the limits of the empire, all 
will gradually be evangelized. The multiplication of their numbers, 


therefore, viewed in this light, presents an encouraging aspect, and would 


lead us to anticipate the period as not far distant, when China shall 
stretch out her hands unto God.’ 


It is not necessary that we should give any sketch of the progress 
of Protestant nvssions in the East and in China. All who take an 
interest in the subject will look for information elsewhere—in Mr: 
Medhurst’s volume among others. One great general principle 
professed by the Protestants is to win their way to the confidence 
of the people by deeds of benevolence and humble assiduities,— 
medical efforts among the rest ; whereas the Catholics are said to 
have trusted mainly to their scientific triumphs. The following 
paragraphs may be added as a general account of what the Protes- 
tants have done, and of what they long to do. 


** Protestant missionaries, in their attempts to operate on China, limited 
their efforts, for a quarter of a century, to those parts where Europeans 
generally reside, or where the British and Dutch governments afforded 


protection. Considering themselves excluded from the interior of the 


empire, and finding a host of Chinese emigrants in the various countries 


of the Malayan archipelago, they aimed first to enlighten these, with the: 


hope, that if properly instructed and influenced, they would, on their 
return to their native land, carry with them the Gospel they had learned, 
and spread it among their countrymen. With this view, our brethren 
established themselves in the various colonies around China, studied the 
language, set up schools and seminaries, wrote and printed books, con- 
versed extensively with the people, and tried to collect congregations, to 
whom they might preach the word of life. Since the commencement of 


their missions, they have translated the holy Scriptures, and printed two: 


thousand complete Bibles, ten thousand Testaments, thirty thousand sepa- 
rate books of Scripture, and upwards of half a million of tracts in the 
Chinese language; besides four thousand Testaments, and one hundred 
and fifty thousand tracts in the languages of the Malayan archipelago, 
comprising upwards of eight thousand leaves of new matter, and twenty 
millions of printed pages. About ten thousand children have passed 
through the mission schools; nearly one hundred persons have been 
baptized, and several native preachers raised up, one of whom has pro- 
claimed the;Gospel to his countrymen in the interior of the empire, and 
endured persecution for the sake of Jesus. Such a result cannot but be 
gratifying to the friends of missions, and on a review of it, the labourers 
employed would ‘thank God and take courage.’ 

But all this is far more satisfying the desires of the ardent missionary, ‘ 
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or from accomplishing the object fur which he went forth. Whatever be. 
done in the colonies, the friends of China cannot be content until some 

impression be made upon the mother country; and as the emigrants are 

but-a sprinkling compared with the bulk of the population, so the con- 

verts from among the colonists bear but a small proportion to the salva- 

tion of the whole empire.” 


An effort was made by Mr. Medhurst in 1835 to further these 
great ends. After much difficulty to procure a vessel that had at. 
the time no connection with the opium trade orsany disreputable 
purpose, so as to compromise a missionary’s character, an American 
brig, the Huron, was hired for several months, for the north-east 
coast voyage. ‘Trade was in no respect the object of the trip, but 
the distribution of religious books, tracts, and portions of Scripture 
in the Chinese language, which had been printed at Batavia, Ma- 
lacca, and Canton. A Mr. Stevens, seaman’s chaplain at Wham- 
poa, was our author’s companion: and coadjutor. ‘The voyage ex- 
tended from Canton to Shan-tung. A few extracts will sufficiently 
indicate the mode of procedure adopted by the missionaries on this 
occasion, their manner of reception, and the success which attended 
them. 


‘Having observed the inhabitants of Lew-kung-taou very busy, in 
sending off ten or a dozen boats towards the town of Wei-hae, all of them 
full of people, and apparently of valuables, as though they apprehended us: 
to be marauders or dlesperadoes, we thought it best to undeceive them ; 
and, notwithstanding the heavy rain, we went on shore in the afternoon. 
On arriving at the beach, most of the people ran up into the village, but 
afew of the more robust and daring, stood their ground. This was a 
critical moment, and the feelings of both parties were, perhaps, a little 
agitated. . Not having set foot on this part of China before, we did not 
know how the natives would receive us. Much had been said about the 
hazard of landing at any other place except Canton; and insult, imprison- 
ment, and death, were predicted as the consequences of such a step. The 
natives, on their part, did not know who or what we were ; and appre- 
hended the most fearful things, when they saw ‘the fierce barbarians’ 
coming amongst them. Stepping ashore, however, we saluted them in 
their own tongue, to which they cheerfully responded, and a little acquain- 
tance with each other, soon taught both parties to lay aside their sus- 
picions. 

“After asking the name of the place, and introducing ourobject, we 
went forward, through some cultivated fields, to the villuge; at the 
entrance of which, men, women, and children stood to receive us. ° They 
returncd-our salutations in a cheerful: manner, and led the way into’a 
house. . This was a poor, mean dwelling, half full of Barbadoes millet, 
which appeared to be, with them, the staff of life. One end of the chief 
apartment was occupied by a sort of raised platform, which'served ‘the: 
inhabitants for table, chair, bed-place, and oven; upon this we sat dowti,: 
to converse with the natives, who soon filled the house.' On opening the 
basket of books, we found that few, if any; could read, and only~ofe 
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individual accepted of a volume. They were, however, very civil; and 
conversed familiarly, for some time. Among other things, they asked, 
whether our vessel was the same that had visited their island, twenty 
years ago, alluding to Lord Amherst’s embassy; or whether we were 
connected with two vessels*which had more recently entered their harbour, 
for the purpose of distributing books. They asked how many hands we 
had on board ; and were surprised to hear, that the whole ship’s company 
amounted to no more than fifteen persons, saying that we should never 
be able to get our anchor up with sucha small complement of men. We 
invited them to come on board and see; and receiving a present ofa few 
fresh vegetables, we returned to the ship.” 


The above allusion to Lord Amherst’s embassy and other cir- 
cumstances mentioned by Mr. Medhurst, show that the communi- 
cation between one part and all others of the empire is constant and 
accurate. 

Our author and his friend distributed their books in armfuls ; 
sometimes the people unceremoniously helped themselves. But 
the general character of this eager demand requires to be explained. 


“Their anxiety to obtain books, however, must not in the least be 
ascribed to any knowledge of, or relish for, their contents; but merely to 
an eager curiosity, to get possession of something that came from abroad, 
and an insatiable cupidity, to obtain what was to be had for nothing. 
After having supplied them liberally, we stood up in the midst of the 
threshing floor, and with a loud voice, proclaimed the news of salvation 
to the listening throng. We told them of God’s pity to mankind, in send- 
ing his own Son to save our sinful race, and detailed to them the relation 
of the birth, life, death, and resurrection of our blessed Saviour; in obe- 
dience to whose command we were come, to testify the glad tidings of 
great joy in their ears. One man, who had listened attentively, ex- 
claimed, ‘Oh! you are come to propagate religion ?? Justso, we replied, 
and happy will you be if you receive it.” 


The mandarins were uniformly most unwilling that the mission- 
aries should penetrate to any distance the celestial territory, although 
the common people did not in general side with these functionaries. 
Indeed, the authorities for the most part would have kept the Chris- 
tians to their brig, where they were very willing to hold a confabu- 
lation ; and we wonder that their obvious power was not forcibly 
exercised. The mandarins, however, are cowards,— 


‘On our arrival, we found that the mandarins had been to pay us a 
visit, in two junks, briuging with them about one hundred men. As 
there were only eight hands in the vessel, the mate was disinclined to 
receive them, and intimated that the captain was not on board; but they 
appeared so friendly, that he allowed them to come upon deck. They 
expressed their surprise at everything they saw, went down intothe cabin, 
and even luoked into the hold at the books and rice. The mate then fired 
a six-pounder, to call us on board; they were unwilling, however, that 
he should make the signal and begged him not to fire, lest the gun should 
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burst; while one of them, a naval captain, actually made haste over the 
side of the vessel, in order to avoid the explosion, Finding that books 
were to be procured, they asked for some, and took about fifty volumes 
away with them. After waiting for us hours, they departed, highly 
pleased with what they had seen.” | 


It appears that our author and his companion bore themselves 
with singular composure, firmness, and dignity, when a word, one 
might imagine, would have silenced them for ever. But the Chi- 
nese are far advanced in certain forms of civilization, and they also 
know too well their interest wantonly to abuse British “ barbarians.” 
Still Mr. Medhurst was acting in known defiance of the laws of the 
empire, and we suspect, in similar circumstances, he would not 
have been so leniently dealt with in some countries nearer home. 


“On our arrival, we were met by two native officers, who said that 
we must return on board, till the mandarins arrived from the vessel, 
when they would introduce us to the general of the district. We objected, 
that we could not remain in the boat during the rain, and urged that the 
least they could do was to afford us a place of shelter, So saying, we 
moved on towards the custom-house, accompanied by a dense crowd, who 
strove on all sides to get a sight of us, Arrived at the office, we were 
invited to sit down, and the multitude pressed eagerly round to see the 
strangers. As they increased in numbers and eagerness, the_ police 
officers became exceedingly free with brooms, sticks, and whips, which 
they laid most profusely on the heads and shoulders of the people ; 
hallooing and scolding, and throwing handsful of sand in their eyes, in 
order to keep them at a moderate distance from the building, We 
observed, however, that they never offered to strike or push any of the 
Fih-kéen sailors, who seemed to carry themselves with an air of 
independence, and would not be turned aside from the front of the door. 
Seeing this, we got up and spoke to them in their own dialect, and 
enlarged on the doctrines of the Gospel; to which they listened attentively, 
and by which they were induced to receive our publications. 

‘« Some inferior officers gathering round, we spoke to them as long as 
they would listen, and employed the time as profitably as we could, while 
the mandarins were making arrangements for our reception. 

“ At length after waiting for several hours, we informed Tae-laou-yay, 
that unless we were speedily introduced to the general, we must return 
on board, as the day was fast drawing to a close, He said, that we might 
be introduced immediately, but he wished first to know, what ceremonies 
we meant to observe on seeing such a great officer. Their custom, he 
continued, was to kneel down, and knock the head against the ground, on 
coming into the presence of superiors, and he desired to be informed 
whether we would do the same. We told him, that we were not in the 
habit of prostrating ourselves before our fellow mortals, but that we were 
willing to pay the same deference to Chinese mandarins of high rank, as 
we did to our own superior officers. ‘ Well,’ said he, ‘ I will speak to the 
general, and try to arrange that matter for you.’ ‘ But further,” we 
observed, *‘ when the ceremony of introduction is over, we expect to be 
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allosved, to sit baht sh in, the presence of the general, otherwise we beg leave 
to declin the, conference,’ :*,Dhis also,’ said he, ‘ shall be arranged.te 
your satist ction :’ and with this assurance, we proceeded to the temple, 
where the great officers were sitting.” ' 


‘We disvover great acuteness and eagerness for information in the 
questions and answers which Mr. Medhurst records as having been 
elicited in the course of his conversation with the Chinese. We can 
only give one example. 


‘* Amongst other enquiries, they wished to know whence Mr. Stevens 
came ; and, being told that he belonged to New England, they enquired 
whether there was a new, as wel] as an old England? which led us to 
observe, that there was a new, as well as uld world, which was not known 
to the inhabitants of Europe till within the last four hundred years. 
After the first discovery, we added, it was soon peopled: and England, at 


that time, having a surplus population, multitudes emigrated, and formed. - 


the country of New England, They then asked, under what sort of 
government this new country was, and who was king overit? We said, 


‘ they had no king, but were tuled by two great assemblies, at the head © 


of which was a president ; all of them chosen by the people, and re-elected 
after acertain term.’ They asked, ‘ what became of the old president, 
on his going out of office ?’ and, on being told that he became a comu:on 
man, they wondered greatly; and could not conceive how he could be 
restrained from exciting rebellion, and employing the power he so lately 
wielded, in raising up a party in his own favour. In tis, they reasoned 
from what frequently takes place in their own country, to what might 
happen in other regions, With them, a man once in power, aims to be 
always in power, and is never content with a private station, after having 
held the reins of government. Hence, when an individual is deprived of 
the supreme authority, his antagonist never considers himself safe, till the 
previous ruler is put out of the world, and his whole race extirpated ; lest 
some distant member of the fallen house, actuated by ambition or revenge, 
should aim at the re-establishment of the dynasty or perish in the attempt 
to gratify his vengeful feelings. ‘They then wanted so know, where the 
author had met with Mr, Stevens, and how an old Englander could so 
readily agree with a new Englander. We said that Christians were 
bound to each other by the peculiar tie of religion, irrespective of country ; 
and being actuated by liberal views, were more likely to combine, in the 
prosecution of a sacred object, than others, in whom scifishness was the 
reigning principle,” 


Such are a few of the notices and recollections out of many more 
equally curious which our author has published in relation to his 
voyage. Whether any new ground has been advantageously broken 
in the course of his trip, whether any seed shall be sown by means 
of the books so plentifully scattered, it is not for us to say. One 
thing seems certain, and has been verified in many other cases, viz, 


that without means being used honestly, patiently, and earnestly, ..- 


the work of conversion will not commence, It is also equally rea- 
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sonable to expect that where such a commencement ‘is realized; the 
beginnings will be small. That Mr. Medhurst is an able and zea- 
lous servant in the cause cannot be doubted ; and his book furnishes 
one among many instances where piety, chivalrous enterprise, know- 
ledge, and literary skill, have all united to adorn and dignify the 
character of the Christian missionary. 


—s —o— 











Art. 1X.—Homeward Bound; or, the Chase. A Tale of the Sea. 
By J. Fenimore Coopsr, Esq. 3 Vols. London; Bentley. 1838. 


To produce a novel worth reading now-a-days we consider to be 
one of the most considerable efforts of genius. All the requisite 
talents required for this end we hold are seldom found in one 
individual. The successful novelist must combine in his own person 
the qualities peculiar to the poet, the philosopher, the historian and 
the dramatist ; he must invent discriminately, narrate judiciously, 
and give a correct portraiture of character and passion, acting in 
their various scenes and producing their wonted. effects. Untram-, 
melled by the shackles which surround the poet from the neces; 
sity he lies under of arranging his ideas in verse, the novelist is 
therefore required to show a greater fidelity in his exhibitions - of» 
nature. He must not exceed a becoming and useful exaggeration,” 
nor must he ever wrap his ideas in a misty cloudiness of language— 
he must be distinct; graphic and true. Incidents are to be imagined 
not so trifling as to create weariness, nor so extravagant as to 
engender doubts as to their reality; in fact, a novel must bea 
picture of life, and the characters presented in it must have that 
diversity without an excessive mixture of the wonderful which is found 
in the ordinary course of things. Unity of action is essential ; the 
story must have a beginning, middle, and end. A string of events 
connected by no other tie than that they happened to the same 
individual, which is often put forth as an historical novel, 1s far from 
being so: we consider the most exalted name that can be given 
to works of this sort is a fictitious history or memoir ; they certainly 
approach not our idea of what a novel should be. 

Having imagined a series of connected events, all tending to one 
point and depending upon a simple action, and drawn also a group of 
ideal characters, this is not all nor perhaps the most difficult portion 
of the task the novelist has:'to accomplish. In doing this he has but 
chosen the canvas and sketched in outline his intended picture. It 
remains to regulate the whole, and to invest the figures, with the hues 
and colours of life; to make a proper distinction of light and shade 
according to the relative importance of the scenes introduced ; and 
to charm the eye of the beholder with a pleasing variety, taking 
particular care not to offend it by any forced or suddeu contrasts. 
Propriety in garb and manners must be preserved, according to the _ 
time and place which the artist aims to present. If he goes back 
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to a former period, he must combine the knowledge of the antiquary 
with that of the historian, or the keeping of the work will be 
defective, and it will belong to the class of modern antiques. He 
must identify himself with the spirit of the olden time, before hecan 
bring others into’ the illusion. A traveller’s acquaintance with 
distant scenes must be attained, before he can divert his reader’s 
imagination from the view of his native plains and hills. If he 
prefer remaining at home and sketching domestic scenes, he will 
find it hard to dignify what is common, and to excite interest with- 
out violating probability. Events and characters in humble life 
must be ennobled by the elevation of passion and sentiment, or 
invested with the soft charm of affection and quiet, or rendered lively 
by ridicule and humorous contrast. The monotony of rank and 
society, the uniform and decorous manners of the higher classes, 
among whom enthusiasm does not exist, must be varied by wit and 
disquisition, or exposed by satire. The personages must be 
individualized and painted at full length, so as to command the 
sympathy of the most careless beholder with their actions and 
feelings, while the novelist must leave them traits enough in common 
to stand as the representatives of a class. From all that we have 
said it may be inferred that the field which the novelist has open 
before him is extensive, and the effect which he may hope to produce 
vast. Indeed there is no mode of talent or kind of information 
which is not available to him, and of these materials the genuine novel 
writer constructs a philosophy of life, more true than any that may 
be gleaned from the pages of the historian. ‘The reputation of Mr. 
Cooper, the well-known author of the volumes before us, is such that 
it would be almost a work of supererogation to make any very 
lengthy remarks upon his manner of writing. His style is sprightly, 
pointed, easy, correct, and expressive, without being too studiously 
guarded against the opposite faults. Itis without affectation, parade, 
or labour. If we were to characterize a manner, which owes much of 
its merit to the absence of any glaring characteristic, we should per- 
haps say, that it is, above the style of all other writers of the day, 
marked with an expressive elegance. He never buries up the 
clearness and force of the meaning under a heap of fine words ;, nor 
on the other hand does he think it necessary to be coarse, slovenly, 
or uncouth, in order to be emphatic. 

The number of his works in this department of fiction is very 
numerous. About eighteen years have elapsed since he published 
‘‘ Precaution,” his first work, but one of little merit, and which soon 
passed quietly into oblivion. ‘ The Spy, a Tale of the Neutral 
Ground,” came next, and at once established his reputation for 
ability, and excited confident expectations of his future success. 
Then followed, in rapid succession, ‘‘ The Pioneers,” ‘‘ The Pilot,” 
‘‘The Last of the Mohicans,” ‘ Lionel Lincoln,” “ ‘The Prairie,” 
and “ The Wept of Wish-ton-Wish,”—all relating to American 
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scenes and characters. One of these, “ The Pilot,’ and two others 
subsequently published, ‘‘ The Red Rover,” and “ The Water 
Witch,”’ are the fruits of several years’ connexion with the American 
navy, and attest the writer’s thorough acquaintance: with the men 
and things of the sea. During his residence in Europe, he produced 
four novels of a European character, ‘‘ The Bravo,” “‘ The Heiden- 
mauer,” ‘* The Headsman,” ‘‘ The Monikins,” and that of which 
the title stands at the head of this article. These make up the full 
list of Mr. Cooper’s novels. 

It would be unjust to ascribe much of our author’s success to 
the fact that he entered an untrodden field, and was the first to em- 
ploy the copious materials for fiction afforded by the history of his 
native country, and the character of its early inhabitants. Endowed 
with considerable power of observation, a talent for lively descrip- 
tion, and great facility in imagining incidents and weaving them 
together in clear and spirited narrative, he was sure of exciting 
curiosity and giving interest to whatever subject he touched. He 
has that skill in narration, the first requisite of a novelist, which, 
fastening the reader’s attention on the issue of events immediatel 
before him, will not allow him to observe any improbability in the 
plot, or incongruity in the character and actions of the agents. 
Take, for instance, that scene of breathless interest from ‘* The 
Last of the Mohicans,” the attack and defence of the island at 
Glenn’s Falls. When we almost hear the sharp crack of the rifles, 
mingling with the sullen and continued roar of the cataract, and see 
each new expedient of the savage assailants met and foiled by the 
skill and activity of the scout and his Indian associates, who can 
pause to think on the gross improbability of the events, by which 
the party were betrayed into their exposed situation? It must be 
owned, however, that the author abuses his power. The imminent 
dangers and hair-breadth escapes occur too frequently, till we lose 
the feeling of concern and suspense, and confide too much in the 
courage and sagacity of the actors, for effecting their own deliverance. 

OF all Mr. Cooper’s novels, those relating and sketching life 
on the ocean find most favour with us. It is in them that he 
appears to be in his proper and appropriate element, and upon 
them we believe his reputation will ultimately depend. In these 
productions, he has opened a new mine of romance, accomplish- 
ing for the sea and sailors what had before been done by others 
for the land and landsmen; giving us real pictures of life upon 
the ocean, and displaying before us with a vigour which has not been 
equalled, the interest that attaches to a sailor’s occupation; and 
executing in a manner hardly to be surpassed, graphic and pictu- 
resque delineations of the manners and habits of those beings who 
spend their lives upon the vasty deep. Mau, in his sea novels, 
is presented before us, energetic, daring, and skilful; the sport 
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ofthe waves,in, their .wildest moments, or eluding their. blind 
foree by his ingenuity. 

‘The contestof human skill with the angry elements, carried on 
upon the noble theatre of the illimitable waters, is no theme to be 
touched by'a faltering and unskilful hand. The sublimity is in 
the subject, and no artificial colouring is required to heighten the 
effect. Simple, but picturesque strokes of description, and thorough 
acquaintance with the different aspects of the heavens and the 
ocean, with the management, of a ship, and the peculiarities of. 
sailors, are the secret of this writer’s success in his maritime 
sketches. . 

We pass now to our immediate subject, ‘‘ Homeward Bound.” 
This, novel is among the best. of our author’s sea-tales; it contains 
many exciting incidents, and lively as well as vigorous sketches of 
life on the ocean. The pictures presented are faithful both in their 
grouping and separate individuality. The story consists of a detail 
of the adventures of the vessel’** Montauk.” ‘The tale begins with 
a list of the crew and passengers, whose various peculiaritias are in 
proper keeping to produce the diversified scene in which they are 
shortly to be the actors. This will, perhaps, suffice to explain the sort 
of material Mr. Cooper has worked with, and produced, as we think, 
a most spirited sketch of nautical manners and habits. The voyage 
of the packet commenced with the unsuccessful attempt of an attor- 
ney who wished to capture one Robert Davis, 2 passenger, who had 
married his bride without the consent of her guardians ; certain 
other passengers having sided, however, with him, his pursuer is 
foiled and the ship sails. But scarcely had the vessel shoved 
off, when it was thought that a more powerful emissary of majesty 
was in chase, and it was presently discovered, past all doubt, that 
the Foam was in pursuit of the liner. A desire, not to be impeded 
in his passage, appears to have prevailed with the captain to quicken 
the ship’s pace, and keep a head of his pursuer, but, in the end, he 
had to pay dearly for this trial of skill. Perhaps before going any 
further into detail, it would be as well to present our readers witha 
sample of the work. Here is then a dialogue showing the sufferings 
of stewards from the inquisitiveness of passengers :— , 


‘“* Steward,’ called out Mr. Dodge, through the blinds of his state-room ; 
‘ whereabouts, are we ?’ 

‘©¢ In the British Channel, sir.’ 

‘«« T might have guessed that myself.’ 

‘««« So, suppose, sir; nobody is better at guessing and divining than. Mz. 
Dodge.’ 

“* But in what part of the Channel are we, Saunders ?’ 

‘«¢ About the middle, sir.’ 

*<* How far have we come in the night ?’ 

“* From Portsmouth Roads to this place, sir.’ 
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'* Mr. Dodge was satisfied, and the steward, who Would nothave dared 
to be so explicit with any other cabin-passenger, continued coolly to‘mix 
an omelette. The next attack was made from the same room; by SirGevrge 
Templemore. , | A) os 

‘“« Steward, my good fellow, do you happen to know whereabouts we 
are?’ ) 

“ ¢ Certainly, sir; the land is still quite obyious.’ 

“« Are we getting on cleverly ?” : 

“© Nicely, sir ;’ with a mincing emphasis on the first word, that betrayed 
there was a little waggery about the grave-looking mulatto. 

««« And the sloop-of-war, steward ?” 

*« Nicely too, sir.’ 

“There was a shuffling in the state-room, followed by a silence. The 
door of Mr. Sharp’s room was now opened an inch or two and the following 
questions issued through the crevice : 

‘‘* Is the wind favourable, steward ?’ 

‘** Just her character, sir.’ 

“‘* Do you mean that the wind is fuvourable ?’ 

‘“* Forthe Montauk, sir; she’s a persuader in this breeze,’ 

‘«* But is she going in the direction we wish ?” on 

‘« If the gentleman wishes to perambulate America, it is probable he will 
get there with a little patience.’ ’ 

‘* Mr. Sharp pulled-to his door, and ten minutes passed without further 
questions ; the steward beginning to hope the morning catechism was over, 
though he grumbled a wish that gentlemen would * turn out’ and take a 
look for themselves.—The next door that opened was that of Paul Blant, 
however, who thrust his head into the cabin, with all his dark curls in‘the 
confusion of a night scene. 

*** Steward !” 

“6 Sir.’ 

‘“** How’s the wind ?’ 

‘* Quite exhilarating, sir.’ 

“* But, from what quarter ?’ 

‘«* About south, sir.’ 

‘«* Ts there much of it ?” 

«© A prevailing breeze, sir.’ 

‘‘* And the sloop ?” 

“*¢ She’s to leeward, sir, operating along as fast as she can.’ 

“« Steward!’ 

“« Sir,’ stepping hurriedly out of his pantry, in order to hear more dis- 
tinctly. 

“* Under what sail are we ?’ 

““* Topgallant sails, sir.’ 

‘** How’s her head ?” 

‘** West-south-west, sir.” 


The steward 1s a true sailor and a bit of a wit; there is a quietness 
and repose in his manner which give an appearanee.of, truth and 
soberness to the narrative, and make us think ‘the scene described 
more real than those of a similar nature found in Captain Marryatt’s 
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novels. This author’s manner is too vulgar, and his’ humour 
far too coarse. No donbt many of his sea-views are executed 
with great spirit, and the constant hurry of incidents keeps the 
interest sustained throughout. But the stories are carelessly writ- 
ten, contain no variety of character, no plot ; and the more striking 
scenes are constantly repeated, till the effect is lost. The writer 
presses in too much material—we have a hurricane, a shipwreck, and 
a sea-fight, every ten pages. Cooperis not so prodigal of his means. 
Give him but a single gale and a lee-shore, or the topsail of a man- 
of-war, appearing above the fog, and he makes the picture complete. 
There are human beings too, on board the ship, and the feelings are 
even painfully awakened to the alternations of hope and despair, the 
rejoicings at an escape, or the last convulsive struggle with the 
waters. On the other hand, Captain Marryatt sends a whole ship’s 
compen? to the bottom, and the reader cares as little about them’as 
he does. 

But to return to the narrative of the chase. Early in the second 
volume our interest is increased by the Montauk losing her masts 
and being thrown out of course, by which accident she is parted from 
the Foam but only to be cast upon the coast of Africa. Here they 
find a Danish vessel recently wrecked with traces of murder and 
piracy upon the part of the natives. The wreck, however, offers 
them, by way of compensation, its masts, which the captain of the 
liner with the greater part of his men proceed in quest of, leaving 
a mere handful on board his own vessel ; and here commences a most 
interesting part of the story :— 


‘For several hours, there was no other noise in the ship than the tread 
of the solitary watchman. At the appointed period of the night a change 
took place, and he who had watched, slept; while he who had slept, 
watched. Just as day dawned, however, Paul Blunt, who was in a deep 
sleep, felt a shake at his shoulder. — 

“«* Pardon me,’ cautiously whispered Mr. Sharp: ‘1 fear we are about 
to have a most unpleasant interruption to our solitude.’ , 

‘‘* Heavenly powers !—Not the Arabs ?” | 

‘‘¢]T fear no less: but it is still too dark to be certain of the fact. If 

ou will rise, we can consult on the situation in which we are placed. I 
beg you to be quick.’ oe 

“ Paul Blunt had hastily risen on an arm, and he now passed a hand overt 
his brow, as if to make certain that he wasawake. He had not undressed 
himself, and in another moment he stood on his feet in the middle of the 
state-room. wi 

‘«« ¢ This is too serious to allow of mistake. We will not alarm her, then; 
we will not give any alarm, sir, until certain of the calamity. * * © 

“ The other drew on his coat, and 1n a minute both were on deck. The 
day had not yet dawned, and the light was scarce sufficient to distinguish 
objects even near as those on the reef, particularly when they were sta- 
tionary. The rocks themselves, however, were visible in places, for the 
tide was out, and most of the upper portion of the ledge was bare. The 
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two gentlemen moved cautiously to the bows of the vessel; and, concealed 
by the bulwarks, Mr. Sharp pointed out to his companion the objects that 
had given him the alarm. 

« * Do you see the pointed rock a little to the right of the spot. where 
the kedge is placed?’ he said, pointing in the direction that he meant, 
‘It is now naked, and yet I am quite certain there was an object on it, 
when I went below, that has since moved away.’ 

* «It may have been a sea-bird; for we are so near the day, some of 
them are probably in motion. Was it large ?’ 

«* Of the size of a man’s head, apparently; but this is by no meansall. 
Here, farther to the north, I distinguished three objects in motion, wading 
in the water, near the point where the rocks are never bare.’ 

« * They may have been herons; the bird is often found in these low 
latitudes, [ believe. 1 can discover nothing.’ 

‘“‘* ] would to God, I may have been mistaken, though I do not think 
I could be so much deceived.’ 

“Paul Blunt caught his arm, and held it like one who listened, 
intently. 

«* Heard you that?’ he whispered hurriedly. 

“** It sounded like the clanking of iron.’ 

“ Looking around, the other found a handspike, and, passing swiftly up 
the heel of the buwsprit, he stood between the night-heads. Here he bent 
forward, and looked intently towards the lines of chains which lay over 
the bulwarks, as bow-fasts. Of these chains the parts led quite near each 
other, in parallel lines, and as the ship’s moorings were taut, they were 
hanging in merely a slight curve. From the rocks, or the place where the 
kedges were laid, toa point within thirty feet of the ship, these chains 
were dotted with living beings crawling cautiously upward. It was even 
easy, at a second look, to perceive that they were men, stealthily 
advancing on their hands and feet. 

‘* Raising the handspike, Mr. Blunt struck the cheins several violent 
blows. The effect was to cause the whole of the Arabs,—for it could be 
no others,—suddenly to cease advancing, and to seat themselves astride 
on the chains. 

“* This is fearful,’ said Mr. Sharp; * but we must die, rather than 
permit them to reach the ship.’ 

“« We must. Stand you here, and if they advance, strike the chains. 
There is not an instant to lose.’ 

“ Paul Blunt spoke hurriedly, and, giving the other the handspike, he 
ran down to the bitts, and commenced loosening the chains from their 
fastenings. The Arabs heard the clanking of the iron-rings, as he threw 
coil after coil on the deck, and they did not advance. Presently two parts 
yielded together beneath them, and then two more. These were the 
signals of a common retreat, and Mr. Skarp now plainly counted fifteen 
human forms as they scrambled back towards the reef, some hanging by 
their arms, some half in the water, and others lying along the chains, as 
best they might. Mr. Blunt having loosened the chains, so as to let their 
bights fall into the sea, the ship slowly drifted astern and rode by her 
cables. When this was done, the two young men stood together in 
silence on the forecastle, as if each felt that al] which had just occurred 
was some illusion. 

‘** This is indeed terrible,’ exclaimed Paul Blunt, ‘We have not even 
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a ‘pistol left! No means of defence,—nothing but this narrow belt of 
water between us and these barbarians !’”’ 


_ This terrible state is ended by the dexterity of Paul Blunt, who 
foils the savages by the transfer of his party to the launch, which of 
course leaves the barbarians sole masters for a time of the Montauk. 
But the perils of our heroes are not all over ; there is a reef which 
prevents the escape of the launch, and darkness overtakes them : 


this scene is highly appalling. 





«« So deep and pitchy black, indeed, had the night become, that even 
the land was no longer to be distinguished, and the only clews the two 
gentlemen had to its position were the mouldering watch-fires of the 
Arab camp, and the direction of the wind, 

*« « We will now make an attempt,’ said Paul, stopping in his short 
walk on the sand, and examining the murky vault over head. ‘ Midnight 
is near; and by two o’clock the tide will be entirely up. It isa dark 
night to thread these narrow channels in, and to go out upon the ocean, 
too, in so frail a bark! But the alternative is worse.’ 

“ ¢ Would it not be better to allow the water to rise still higher? I see 
by these sands that it has not yet done coming in.’ 

«“¢ There is not much tide in these low latitudes, and the little rise that & 
is left may help us off a bank, should we strike one. If vou willget upon 
the roof, I will bring in the grapnels and force the boat off.’ 

‘Mr. Sharp complied, and in a few minutes the launch was floatin 
slowly away from the hospitable bank of sand. Paul hauled out the 
jigger, a small sprit-sail, and kept it closely hauled, from being fastened 
toa stationary boom, and a little mast stepped quite aft, the effect of which 
was to press the boat against the wind. This brought the Jaunch’s head 
up, and it was just possible to see by close attention that they had a slight 
motion through the water. . 

“ «7 quit that bank of sand as one quite a tried friend,’ said Paul, all 
the conversation now being in little more than whispers: ‘ when near it, 

I know where we are; but presently we shall be absolutely lost in this 
intense darkness,’ 
- « ¢ We have the fires of the Arabs for light-houses still.’ 

“« They may give us some faint notions of our position; but light like 
that is a very treacherous guide in so dark a night. We have little else 
to do but to keep an eye on the water, and to endeavour to get to wind- 
ward,’* * 

‘* While on the bank, Paul had observed that, by keeping the boat near 
the wind, he might stretch through one of the widest of the channels for 
near two miles, unless disturbed by currents, and that, when at its southern 
end, he should be far enough to windward to fetch the inlet, but for the 
banks of sand that might lie in his way. The distance had prevented his 
discerning any passage through the reef at the farther end of this channel ; 
but, the boat drawing only two feet of water, he was not without hopes 
of being able to find one. A chasm, that was deep enough to prevent the 
passage of the Arabs when the tide was in, would, he thought, certainly 
suffice for their purpose. The progress of the boat was steady, and 
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reasonably fast; but it was like moving in a mass of “obscurity. The 
entlemen watched the water a-head intently; with @ view toavoid: the 
banks, but with little success; for, as they advanced, it was merely one 
ile of gloom succeeding another. Fortunately the previous observation 
of Paul availed them, and for more than half an hour their progress was 
uninterrupted, | righ 

« « They sleep in security beneath us,’ said Paul, ‘ while we are’steering 
almost at random. This is a strange and hazardous situation in which we 
are placed. The obscurity renders all the risks double.” 

“« By the watch-fires, we must have nearly erossed the bay,‘and I 
should think we are now quite near the southern reef.’ 

«+ T think the same; but I like not this baffling of the wind. It comes 
fresher at moments, but it is in puffs, and I fear there will be a-shift. . It 
is now my best pilot.’ 

«* That and the fires.’ | 

“«The fires are treacherous always. It looks darker than ever 


/a-head.’ 


«“« The wind ceased blowing altogether, and the duck of the sail-fell ia 
heavily. Almost at the same moment the launch lost its way, and ‘Paul 
had time to thrust the boat-hook forward just in season to prevent its 
striking a rock. 

‘“«¢ This is a part of the reef, then, that is never covered,’ he said. « If 
you will get on the rocks and hold: the boat, I will endeavour to examine 
the place for a passage. Were we one hundred feet to the southward 
and westward, we should be in the open ocean, and comparatively safe.’ | 

“ Mr, Sharp complied, and Paul descended carefully on the reef, feeling 
his way in the intense darkness by means of the boat-hook.. He was 
absent ten minutes, moving with great caution, as there was the danger 
of his falling into the sea at every step. His friend began to be uneasy, 
and the whole of the jeopardy of their situation presented itself vividly to 
his mind in that brief space of time, should accident befall their only guide. 
He was looking anxiously in the direction in which Paul had disappeared, 
when he felt-a grip of his arm. 

‘<* Breathe even with care!’ whispered Paul hurriedly. ‘ These rocks 
are covered with Arabs, who have chosen to remain on the dry parts of 
the reef, in readiness for their plunder in the morning. Thank Heaven! 
I have found you again; for I was beginning to despair. To have called 
to you would have been certain capture, as eight or ten of the barbarians, 
are sleeping within fifty feet of us. Geton the reef with the least possible 
noise, and leave the rest to me.’ | 

“ As soon as Mr. Sharp was in the boat, Paul gave it a violent shove 
from the rocks and sprang on the reef at the same moment, This forced 
the launch astern, and procured a momentary safety. But the wind had 
shifted. .It now came baffling, and in puffs from the Desert—a circum- 
stance that brought them again to leeward. . 

‘** That is the commencement of the trades,’ said Paul: ‘ they have 
been interrupted by the late gale, but are now returning. Were'we 
outside the reef, our prayers could not be more kindly answered than by 
giving us this very wind; but here, where we are, it comes unseasonable. 
Ho this, at least, helps her !’ iL a 

‘A puff from the land filled the sails, and the ripple of the water at the 
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stern was just audible. The helm was attended to, and the boat drew 
slowly from the reef and a-head. 

‘«* We have all reason for gratitude! That danger, at least, is avoided 
—Ha! the boat is aground !’ 

“* Sure enough the launch was on the sands. They were still so near 
the rocks as to require the utmost caution in their proceedings. Using 
the spar with great care, the gentlemen discovered that the boat hung 
astern, and there remained no choise but patience. 

“© Jt is fortunate the Arabs have no dogs with them on the rocks; you 
hear them howlinz incessantly in their camps.’ 

“*Itis, truly. Think you we can ever find the inlet in this deep 
obscurity ?’ 

‘«- It is our only course. By following the rocks we should be certain 
to discover it; but you perceive they are already out of sight, though 
they cannot be thirty fathoms from us. The helm is free, and the boat 
must be clear of the bottom again. This last puff has helped us.’ 

“ Another silence succeeded, during which the launch moved slowly 
onward, though whither, neither of the gentlemen could tell; but a single 
fire remained in sight, and that glimmered like a dying blaze. At times 
the wind came hot and arid, savouring of the Desert, and then intervals 
of death-like calm would follow. Paul watched the boat narrowly, for 
half an hour, turning every breath of air to the best account, though he 
was absolutely ignorant of his position. The reef had not been seen again, 
and three several times they grounded, the tide as often floating them of ; 
the course, too, had been repeatedly varied. The result was, that painful 
and profound sensation of helplessness that overcomes us all when the 
chain of association is broken, and reason becomes an agent less useful 
than instinct. 

«« « The last fire is extinct,’ whispered Paul. ‘I fear that the day will 
dawn and find us still within the reef.’ 

“© * IT see an object near us,—Can it be a high bank ?” 

‘‘The wind had entirely ceased, and the boat was almost without 
motion. Paul saw a darkness more intense even than common a-head of 
him, and he leaned forward, naturally raising a hand before him; in 
precantion.. Something he touched, he knew not what; but feeling a 
hard smooth surface, that he at first mistook for a rock, he raised his eyes 
slowly, and discerned, by the little light that lingered in the vault of 
heaven, a dim tracery that he recognized. His hand was on the quarter 
of the ship ! 101 

*** "Tis the Montauk !’ he whispered breathlessly, ‘ and her decks must 
be covered with Arabs. Hist !—do you hear nothing ?? 

‘« They listened, and smothered voices, those of the watch, mingled with 
low laughter, were quite audible. This was a crisis to disturb the cool- 
ness of one less trained and steady than Paul ; but he preserved his self- 
possession.” | 


The interest of the adventure still goes on, and if it flags for a 
moment, it is only to be revived with more spirit than ever by the 
sudden re-appearance of the Foam, which ultimately overtakes the 
Montauk, and the result of this affair forms the closing portion of 
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the third volume ; leaving a great portion of tale to be told at a 
future day, which Mr. Cooper has promised to do in a sequel to 
« Homeward Bound :” how soon it will be published we do not 
know, but sooner the better say we, and we think the reader will 
join in the exclamation with us. 

In conclusion we desire to remark, that, disposed, indeed, as we 
are to consider that the importance of any branch of literature is to 
be measured by its influence on society, we regard the occasional 
survey of that to which we have in this article called the reader’s 
attention, as among our most necessary duties. The time has been 
long past in which it was the fashion to dispute the right of fictitious 
compositions to any respect among well-educated, moral, and think- 
ing people, and even a very prudent man would be looked upon as 
more than ordinarily severe who should be now heard arguing on 
the danger or worthlessness of a cleverly-written novel. We have 
oftentimes been necessitated to show that, in many instances, the 
pate confidence has been abused both by authors and publishers ; 

ut it has been our general intention to give such a view of the best 
novels of the day as should serve to remove any undue prejudices 
which might still affect their circulation. With that class, the com- 
position of which requires but a mere passing acquaintance with the 
external forms of society, and which serves only to teach that which 
is not worth knowing, or which had better not been known, we 
shall wage incessant war. 





Art. X.— The Correspondence of Sir Thomas Hanmer, Bart., Speaker 
of the House of Commons ; with a Memoir of his Life. To whieh are 
added, Other Relicks of a Gentleman’s Family. Edited by Sin Henry 
Bunsury, Bart. London: Moxon. 1838. 


THERE exists at this moment in this country, we believe and trust, 
an increasing demand for authentic memoirs and the correspondence 
of. eminent individuals, whether these be illustrative of history, 
human nature, or literature, at any given time. And if this be the 
case, it ought to be held as symptomatic of a healthier and more 
promising tone of feeling, judgment, and taste, than the popularity 
of cheap compilations and the greedy appetite for tinselled or purely 
fictitious publications have for years indicated. ‘Transient excite- 
ment, highly seasoned food for the imagination, yet greatly diluted 
aliment for the intellect, so that much of it may be fy prsie/ and 
easily swallowed, never, however, to be properly digested, have been 
injuriously in fashion ; while an excessive fondness for variety 
argues that the public taste has been pampered and vitiated. And 
yet, if healthful amusemeut, vivid indications of character, or pas- 
sages of life calculated to gratify curiosity and yield lessons. of 
pointed instruction in a great variety of forms, and under exceeda 
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ingly diversified conditions, be required, we counsel our readers to 
have recourse to,such works as the present, whenever they desire 
profitably to obtain relief from cares or amid severe studies by means 
of a ight) sort of literature. We call the volume before us valuable 
aswell:as delightful ;.and were all the representatives of ancient 
and eminent names in the annals of Great Britain to open their 
muniment: chests, and edit the choice contents of them in the same 
able and pleasant manner that Sir Henry Bunbury has here done, 
an amount of historical, biographical, epistolary, and antiquarian 
literature would become public property, the preciousness of which 
it is impossible to calculate. In the meanwhile, we are thankful 
for what we have now got, and proceed to present some specimens 
as well as to give some account of the volume’s various contents, 

‘These contents are of an exceedingly miscellaneous description, 
the only things in common between a great proportion of them be- 
ing this, that, with the exception of the Memoir and the illustrative 
notes, the whole have been taken from the family chests of the 
editor, all being originals, and all having come to him from sources 
with which he has in some way or another a family connexion. 

The personage who principally figures in the volume is, of course, 
Sir Thomas Hanmer, with whose family that of the editor’s became 
closely connected by marriage in the lifetime of Sir Thomas. Both 
were of ancient descent ; and both, we presume, have met in the 
editor’s person as a principal branch or the stem of the genealogical 
tree. 

The subject of the memoir was born in September 1677,—was 
educated at Westminster and Oxford, his reputation being that of 
a good classical scholar,—and when little more than twenty-one, 
mairied the widow of Charles, the first Duke of Grafton,—a lady 
reputed to have been a great beauty even at that time, though ten 
years older than the future speaker. By this marriage, his fortune 
and rank were greatly and favourably influenced, while his owu 
manners, character, talents, and inheritance rendered him one of.the 
most considerable personages of the age. He was elected to 
represent his native county of Flint, in the first parliament of Anne ; 
and for many years afterwards he took a prominent part in polities 
as well as maintaining a distinguished position among parties. 
He was a Tory, his toryism evidencing itself chiefly by a uniform 
and strenuous endeavour to uphold the landed interest, and still 
more, it would appear, the ascendency of the Anglican church. He 
hated the Dissenters perhaps more than the Catholics, and hovered 
for a time between favouring the House of Stuart and the House of 
Hanover. He wished to be considered independent, and seems to 
have been far.above the influence of money, though his caution and 
reserve, perhaps justly, may have exposed him to the charge of being 
a trimmer. 

Of Oxford and Bolingbroke, Sir Thomas cannot, from the 
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evidences before us, tory though he was, have entertained any very 
favourable or confident opinion; and though they were: anxious to 
win him entirely to their views, merely on account, however, of his 
abilities and of the consideration in which he was held, yet he was 
reluctant to take place under them, or along with chiefs between 
whom there was not only no cordiality, but upon neither of whom 
could he depend. At length, towards the close of the Queen’s reign 
he consented to be proposed as speaker of the House of Commons, 
to which eminent situation he was unanimously elected. But it is 
unnecessary for us to notice particularly his political career, or advert 
to the various party struggles and the distractions of the times ; for 
we are anxious to pass on to certain matters possessing a literary 
value, as well as to quote from the correspondence some letters 
which on account of the celebrity of the writers or the subjects to 
which they relate, possess, in our estimation, particular interest, 
The first of these epistolary documents was addressed by a remark- 
able man to Sir Thomas when the latter held the speakership; and 
refers to the exertion made by the Queen’s ministers to expel the 
writer of it from his seat in the House of Commons. 


“ FROM RICHARD STEELE TO SIR THOMAS HANMER. 
March, 19th, 1713-4, Bloomesbury-square. 

“Sir, 

‘‘ The vote which passed upon me last night has, as far as common fame 
can do it, made mea seditious man. ‘The whole tenour of my life and 
actions has been such as gave me hopes of another treatment. My friends 
avout me tooke me down when I was going to throw away my papers, and 
speake what I thought most materiall for the consideration of the house on 
that occasion; but that is now too late to think of. 

“T am pronounced a guilty man by an awfull assembly, but an assembly 
which cannot act in points of justice but in a discretionary or declarative 
way. They can say what they think of a thing, but I do not know whether 
they can go any further but by way of laying accusations before another 
court. . 

‘| writ what I writ with the laws in my view, and thought myself safe 
as long as I had them on my side. I am sure I did what I did in order to 
preserve them, and they are now my refuge. It is some comfort to me that 
my adversaries were reduced to the lamentable shift of saying, that tho 
what I said were true, I should be an offender in saying it. This is a 
monstrous position, for hell is the only place which can be destroyed by 
truth. My reputation, which is dearer to me than my life, is wounded by 
this vote, and I know no way to heal it but by appealing to the laws of my 
countrey, that they may have their due effect in the protection of innocence. 
I therefore hambly desire proper questions may be put to bring about reso- 
lutions of this kind, to wit— 

‘* That Mr. Steele, who is expelled this house for , May be prose- 
quuted at law for his said offence, and that no non pros. ‘or noli prosequi 
may be admitted in his case. 
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‘“‘ That Mr. Steele is or ts not capable of being re-elected into this pre- 
sent parliament. 

“I am accused of undutifulnesse to the Queen. I hope it will appear to 
all the world I have not deserved that imputation. If I have, ‘through 
weakness, done. any thing that will support such an accusation, I know she 
is mereifull,; and I, who have erred (if I have erred} from a good motive, 
shall be a proper object on which to exert that disposition in my sovereign, 
I desire, if | have committed any crime, to owe my safety from punishment 
to no other being upon earth. 

‘*] assure you it is a painfull circumstance of my present mortification, 
that it robs me of the hopes of your acquaintance and friendship, which I 
fear it is against rules you should honour a man with, who is under the 
disgrace of those whome you represent. As for the rest, I ought not to be 
much troubled at my leaving a place wherein I was so unacceptable as not 
to be suffered, on the most popular subject imaginable, that of expressing 
my self, 

St, yr most obedient and 
most humble servant, 
Ricuarp STKELE.” 


/ 


The Speaker’s answer to this exhibits an acquaintance with the 
rules of the House, and a perspicuous statement of the principle and 
method of these rules; so that Sir Richard in his reply, among 
other things says, “‘ You have added the authority of reason to an 
implicit relyance on your character in convincing.” 

Sir Thomas Hanmer must have kept up an extensive corres- 
pondence with many of the most notable characters of the age; for 
we find, in the selection before us, a great number of letters from 
statesmen, generals, authors, and other eminent personages. Mathew 
Prior often appears as a correspondent; and his letters are 


particularly characteristic. We go back to the year 1706 fora 
short specimen. 


« Sir, 


“If you can bear wth the worst poetry in the world because the author 

is more than any man yor servant, my present will be very acceptable. I 

write you no news, for that is only proper for the Post-boy and the Gazette, 

and remarks upon news I leave to the Observator and Review. Prose, you 

see, Sr, is below me, I have left method for rage, and common sence for 

enthousiasm. As soon as I recover from this distemper, and can think my 

mare a better beast than Pegasus, you will be troubled wth me. In the 
mean time, and ever, I am, with great truth’and respect, S', 
** Yor most ob and most humble sert, 

| “Mar. Prior. 
“ T dare not presume to give my respects to my Lady Duchesse, but to 


Mrs. Ramsey friendship and love in great abundance, and let her take it ill 
if she thinks proper.” 


In a note, the editor says, “ Sir IT’. Hanmer has indorsed this 
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letter thus: * Mr. Prior, sent with his poem on the victory of Ra- 
millies.”’? Here is another from Mathew. 


“ Sir, 

“ The very reason of my not answering“your letter sooner is, that I was 
out of town when it arrived here, so all the excuses I can take for not com- 
ing to Euston from my attendance at the board, or my care of the planta- 
tions, will be found frivolous and scandalous; about a fortnight hence, 
therefore, all fourberie apart, I will certainly mount my terrestrial steed, 
and you shall see a gentle squire come pricking o’er the plain. A fortnight 
hence; if Mrs. Ramsay makes the calculation, she will find that this falls 
into Bartholomew-fair-time, and consequently my passion for her is very 
boyling, since I can leave the rope-dancers’ booth, my dear Betty in the 
city, and pigg and pork, for her, an arbour, and a Suffolk dumplin : so pray, 
Sr, desire her to be patient and discreet, and on this condition my person 
is at her service. 1 am not master of eloquence enough to thank you for 
the kindness of your invitation, at least I will lose no merit I can have to 
Mrs. Ramsay, by confessing I have a mind to come on any other acct than 
that of my laying myself at her feet. I think that last sentence was 
gallant.—I have no news to tell you. The west winds have driven our 
descent back, and we do not know if we shall first hear of a battle in Spain, 
Italy, or Flanders. God send us success, and keep me long in your good 
graces, wht next and immediately under those of the above-mentioned Mrs, 
Ramsay, I shall always strive to improve, as being with great truth and 
respect, Sr, 

‘“ Your most obt and most humble sert, 
“ Mat. Prior,” 


Mrs. Ramsay seems to have been the friend and frequently the 
companion of the Duchess of Grafton. Swift, in his Journal, 
December, 1712, speaks of a lady, then about fifty-five, whom the 
Duke of Ormond, Lord Arran, and he, one day met at dinner, 
and says, “‘ we are all very fond of her.’ Let us see how the 
Dean himself writes to Sir Thomas in 1720. 


“ Dublin, Octbr 1, 1720. 

“Sir, 

‘There is a little affair that I engaged some friends of mine to trouble 
you about, but am not perfectly informed what progress they have made. 
Last Term, one Waters, a printer, was accused and tryed for printing a 
pamphlet persuading the people here to wear their own manufactures ex- 
clusive of any from Engl4, with some complaints of the hardships they lye 
under. There was nothing in the pamphlet either of Whig or Tory, or 
reflecting upon any person whatsoever; but the Chancellor, afraid of losing 
his office, and the Chief Justice desirous to come into it, were both vying 
who should shew their zeal most to discountenance the pamphlet. The 
printer was tryed with a jury of the most violent party men, who yet brought 
him in not guilty, but were sent baek nine times, and at last brought in a 
specizll verdict, so that the man is to be tryed again next term. ‘The Whigs 
in generalle were for the pamphlet, tho’ it be a weak, hasty scribble, and 
generally abominated the jroceeding of the Justice, particularly all the 
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Bishops, except the, late ones from Engl¢, the Duke of Wharton, Lord: 


Moleswosth,,and many others: Now if the Chief Justice continues his 
keenness, the.man,may be severely punished; but the business may be 
inconvenient, because] am looked on as the author; and my desire to you is 
that -you;would please to prevayl on the Duke of Grafton to write to the 
Chief, Justice $0,let, the matter drop, which I believe his Grace would easily 
de; on your ap ication, if he knew that I truly represented the matter, for 
which I appeal both to the Duke of Wharton and Lord Molesworth. I have 
the honour to be many. years known to his Grace, and I believe him ready to 
do a thing of good nature as well as justice, and for yourself [ am confident 
that you,will.be ready to give me this mark of your favor, having received so 
many instances of it in former times. 

‘‘T beg you will excuse the trouble I give you, and believe me to be with 
great respect, 






Sr, your most. obedient, 
and most humble servant, 
JONATH. Swirr.” 


The pamphlet here referred to by the Dean, was the famous one 
called a ‘“ Proposal forthe universal Use of Irish Manufactures,” 
to be afterwards followed by the still more famons “ Drapier’s 
Letters.” The prosecution was allowed to drop, when the Duke 
of Grafton, as Lord Lieutenant, returned from England to Ireland. 

Persons of less note in the republic of letters were in the habit of 
cultivating the favour and countenance of Hanmer, than those 
whose correspondence has been above quoted. By the time that 
George the Second had ascended the throne, the stanch Tory, 
after having been gradually retiring into the back scenes of the 
political drama, had withdrawn entirely from public life. While this, 
George, however, was Prince of Wales, and in open hostility to the 
King, we find that Sir Thomas assumed a forward posture in the 
House of Commons, and ably opposed the Whig government, 
attaching himself heartily to the Prince. But by the time that the 
Prince filled. the throne, and had confirmed Walpole as his minister, 
literature, domesticity, and the country seem to have engrossed the 
time and attention of Sir Thomas. 

Being a man of mark, possessed of great wealth and influence, 


and known in the literary world to be no mean critic, he was looked 


up to by the poor authors of the period, as a most desirable 
patron, and was therefore “ fed with soft adulation all day long.” 
Here is a specimen. 


6 Sr, 

*- You see it is dang’rous to be a person of candour. It draws trouble 
upon-you, from, weh men of less Humanity and more pride are exempt. It 
is this yt,occasions. you a second piece of Poetry. Surely a desire to please 
men of worth proceeds from a better principle than vanity. If it does not, 
I feel I) have occasion for more humility than has fal’n to my share to with- 
stand it. J] confess ye crime, and am very proud to have pleas’d St Thomas 
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Hanmer. Some men are oblig’d to keep ye world at a distance to preserve 
themselves from contempt. If they suffer others to close with them, they 
immediately discover their weakness: I have therefore always judg’d a 
condescending nature to be a sign of a sound head and an honest heart; & 
I am certain I am not mistaken in this rule when I now apply it. §S,, I 
should be wanting to my own satisfaction, if I should not wait upon you, I 
will search for an opportunity to gratify it: I am too proud not to desire to 


have y® honour of being, sr 
‘* Your most obedient and most 
‘* Humble servant, 
‘* Witut1AM Broome, 


« Stuston, July 17%, 1725.” 


The editor suspects with good reason that the poem which the 
reverend writer of this letter refers to, is that in which he lays on 
flattery with such a deeply-dipped brush as dashed off the fol- 
lowing lines :— 

“ Unhallow’d feet o’er awful Tully tread, 
And Hyde and Plato join the vulgar dead : 


And all the glorious aims that can employ 
The souls of mortals, must with Hanmer die.” 


The life of Sir Thomas after his retirement from the political 
world, was not, however, one of unmixed peace and happiness. His 
first wife had died only in 1723, leaving no children ; and two years 
afterwards when a man of fifty he took to himself another partner, 
who was a great deal younger than himself; and the union was 
anything but happy. In short, the lady eloped with her husband’s 
own cousin, the Hon. Thomas Hervey, a hair-brained fellow, who 
continued to pester the staid and formal baronet in various ways, 

sch as publishing letters to him. 

Still in his solitude Hanmer found solace in literary pursuits, 
and in the correspondence of some of the first spirits of the age, as 
well as in the respect of his equals and de sidalite. Most of the 
letters addressed to him, as now published, are disfigured to be 
sure, by adulation; it was the vicious fashion of the age. But here 
is one from Bishop Berkley, bearing date August 21, 1744, which 
is as plain and sensible as it is kind and complimentary. 


«Sir, 

“ As 1 am with particular esteem and respect your humble servant, so I 
heartily wish your success in the use of Tar Water may justifie the kind 
things you say on that subject. But since you are pleased to consult me 
about your taking it, I shall without further ceremony tell you what I think, 
how ill soever a Physician’s may become one of my profession. Certainly, 
if I may conclude from parallel cases, there is room to entertain good hopes 
of yours ; both giddiness and relaxed fibres having been, to my knowledge, 
much relieved by tar water. The sooner you take it, so much the better. 
} could wish you saw it made yourself, and strongly stirred, While it 
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stands to clarify, let it be close covered, and afterwards bottled and welt 
corked.! ‘I find it agrees with most stomachs when stirred even five or six, 
minutes, provided it be skimmed before bottling. You may begin with a 
pint a day, and proceed to a pint anda half or even a quart, as it shall. 
agree with your stomach. And you may take this quantity either in half 
pint or quarter'pintiglasses, at proper invervals in the twenty-four hours. 
It may be drunk indifferently, at any season of the year. It lays under no 
restraint, nor obliges you to go out of your usual course of diet. Only in 
general I suppdse, light suppers, early hours, and gentle exercise, (so as 
not to tire) good for all cases. - With your tar water, 1 wish you may take 
no other medicines... I have had much experience of it, and can honestly 
say, I never knew it do harm. The ill effects of drugs show themselves 
soonest on the weakest persons; such are children; and I assure you that 
thy two youngest children (when they were one three, and the other not 
two years old) took it, as a preservative against the small-pox, constantly 
for six months together without any inconvenience. Upon the whole, I 
apprehend no harm and much benefit in your case, and shall be very glad to 
find my hopes confirmed by a liae from your self, which will always be re- 


ceived as a great favour by 
** Sir, y' most obedient and 


most humble servant, 
‘* GEORGE CLOYNE.”’ 


~ Of Hanmer’s own literary acquirements, his edition of Shakspeare 

forms a sufficient testimony. Dr. Johnson declares him to have 
been a man ‘* eminently qualified by nature for such studies ;” and 
also says, ‘‘ As he never writes without careful inquiry and diligent 
consideration, I have received all his notes, and believe that every 
reader will wish for more.”’ ‘To be sure he involved himself in a 
bitter quarrel with Warburton by his splendid work, and provoked 
that dignitary’s unmeasured scurrility. Still it is a performance, 
which, together with others presumed to be by him, entitles him to 
an enviable degree of regard and consideration. ‘The only circum- 
stance to which we further allude on the subject of Shakspeare 
concerns the drawings which were made for the edition in question, 
viz., a contract by which the provident and cautious old politician 
‘tethers down the artist with a notable strictness.” 


** November the 28th, 1740. 

* An agreement enter’d into and made this present day between Sir 
Thomas Hanmer, Bart., and Francis Hayman, Gent. 

“Ist. The said Francis Hayman is to design and delineate a drawing 
to be prefix’d to each play of Shakespeare, taking the subject of such scenes 
as the said Sir ‘Thomas Hanmer shall direct; and that he shall finish the 
same with Indian ink in such manner as shall be fit for an engraver to work 
after them, and approved by the said Sir Thomas Hanmer. 

“2nd. That the said Sir Thomas Hanmer shall pay to the said Francis 
Hayman ‘the sum of three guineas for each drawing, taken one. with 
another, as soomas the whole number shall be finish’d. Upon this condi- 
tion, nevertheless, and it is declared and mutually consented to, that if the 
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whole number shall not be compleated in the manner’ béfore-mentioned by 
Lady Day, which shall be in the year of our Lord 1744, the said Francis 


Hayman shall not be entitled to receive any payment or consideration what 
soever for any part of the said work. : ' 


“ THO. Hawine. 
« Pr. Hayman,” 


Sir Thomas died in 1746, having reached the verge of the span of 
life which the Psalmist accords to man as a good old age; nor did 
Dr. Johnson think it an unworthy office to translate from the 
Latin an elegant and eulogistic epitaph over him. Here is the 
Baronet’s portrait taken from recollection. 


** Of the personal appearance and manners of Sir Thomas Hanmer, in 
his latter days, I have heard something from a yeoman at Mildenhall, whose’ 
father was one of his tenants. His description of the great man of the 
village accorded well with the Montalto of Pope, and with the outward and 
visible signs of his character which may be gathered from other sources. 
My informant spoke of the baronet as a portly old gentleman, of a very 
stately carriage, accustomed to walk solemnly to church twice on every 
Sunday, followed by all his servants, and moving from his iron gates to the 
porch of the church between two ranks of his tenants and adherents, who 
stood, hat in hand, bowing reverently low, while the great man acknow- 
ledged their salutations by a few words and a dignified condescension.” 


Among the diversified and curious contents of the present volume, 
certain extracts from the Account-Book of Hanmer’s first wife, 
Duchess of Grafton, are not the least interesting. The editor first 
of all tells us, that the caligraphy and orthography of this dis- 
tinguished lady are not of the most perfect kind. Yet she was the 
only daughter of Henry Bennet, Ear! of Arlington, one of the prin- 
cipal ministers of Charles the Second. 

The Duchess (‘Isabella Grafton is my name,” as the cover of 
the Account- Book has it,) seems to have been a great frequenter of 
play-houses, and to have been much addicted to cards; so that 
though her pin-money allowance from Hanmer was £500 per 
annum, we surmise that additional drafts must have been resorted 
to, to keep up her various and in certain particulars inconsiderate 
expenditure. There is to “ Ben the Chairman, £13,” in one iy? Be 
and to ‘“ Chairmen,” in another, £16. 14s. Od., which look very like 
charges for evening gaieties. ‘To the Opera,” is frequently men- 
tioned, 10s. 9d. per. visit, and 8s. at a later period ; these appearing 
to be the money paid at the door. She is constantly losing at cards, 
and large sums too, for the age and for a lady. It is fortunate that 
on one occasion, we observe her husband to have been the gainer 
from her of £7. 10s. 6d. The players are often recipients of her 
bounty ; and the Christenings, she often patronised, appear never 
to have cost less than about ten guineas of what, the editor calls, 
self-inflicted taxation. {n matters of dress she seems to have beer 
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lavishcand fanciful; .silk stockings coming very frequently into the 
accounts,’ ! Butewhatis still more to be nail there are for 
drops of brandy '@ fearful frequency of entry after 1713-14. Usque- 
baugh also is honoured. We suspect these drops were taken upon 
the sly ; for one shilling and other small sums are often the charges 
marked. It would, as the editor suggests, be charitable to suppose 
that her Grace was a martyr to the toothache : but then it must be 
borne in mind that there is no falling off in the number of outgivings 
to the poor, at card-parties, and the usual occurrencies of activity and 
gaiety, in juxtaposition with the spiritual recordings in this curious 
diary... The last entry we shal] mention is ‘‘ For Raddell, 2s. ;” to 
which the editor affixes this note—‘‘ This item, which appears fre- 
quently after 1711, is, I fear,synonymous with rouge. The coarse red 
stuff with which farmers mark their sheep, is still called raddell.”’ 


The next contribution we come to as produced from the Hanmer 
archives is a quaint account of France, written in 1648, by another 
Sir, Thomas, grdndfather of the Speaker. We like the account not 
only. because it bears the true characteristics of the age in which it 
was, written, but because it exhibits an accomplished, generous, and 
acute English gentleman graphically sketching the state of France 
in its many capacities as presented during the minority of Louis the 
Fourteenth. A sketch of the young king is all that we can find 
room for, from this curious and elegant document, which would fill 
an ordinary foolscap octavo volume of our day. 


“The ffonntaine of all honour and justice is the king, who comes to the 
crowne by succession of the male line, not by any kind of election. Hee 
(out of his owne regality and power) makes lawes, repeales or interprets 
them, makes peace, declares warr, coynes money, grants pardons, natu- 
ralises strangers, legitimates bastards, layes what taxes and impost hee 
pleaseth, and disposeth of the money, erects courts of justice and uni- 
versities, makes all governours, creates offices ; and, in a word, is absolute. 

‘* The present monarch is Lewis, the fourteenth of that name, borne at 
St. Germains en Lay, the 5th of Septembar new style, anno Dmni. 1638 ; 
stiled by many A Deodatus, the king and queene having beene married 26 
yeares before his birth without any issue. Hee is the son of King Lewis 
the 13'", and the grandchild of King Henry the 4%, who was the first 
king of the House of Bourbon, which lyne entered into the succession of 
the crowne by their Salike law, as the next male lyne after the extinction 
of that of Valois, in Henry the Third. 

‘‘ His mother is Anne of Austria, eldest sister to Philip the Fourth, the 
present King of Spaine. The tender age of this young prince will not 
afford muth to bee said of his person ; no judgement can yet be made of his 
iuclinations, but his countenance promises as much sweetnes and goodnes 
as any that ever I belield; his complexion is pure and delicate (therein re- 
sembling his mother’s side), his haire faire, his eyes black, and all his 
features perfectly good and lovely ; the shape of his body is answerable, his 
Jims streight and well proportivned, and strong enough. 
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“When hee was solely under the women’s care, the Countesse of Senecy 
was his governesse ; but now the Mareschal of Villeroy,;son to the old and 
worthy Secretary Villeroy, is his governour, and the, Abbot, of Beaumont, 
a Dr. of the Sorbonne Colledge, and a creature of Cardinall Ricblieu’s, his 
tutor. His style in his edicts and pattents is Louis:par la. Grace de, Dieu 
Roy de France, et Navarre. He signs Louys underneath, not above, as 
the King of England useth. His subjects, when they write to him, endorse 
Au Roy, and others Au Roy Tres Chrestien.” enw SVatU'e 


The North and the Hanmer families were allied); and the editor 
gives us a few extracts which are partly in prose and partly ‘in verve 
from a romance entitled “ Eroclea, or the Maid of Honour,” written 
by Sir Henry North of Mildenhall, the maternal grandfather of ‘the 
Speaker. This romance, which we are told fills'a stout folio'volime 
of about 640 pages, in a remarkably fine and close hand; is ‘illustra- 
tive of greater eccentricity than the work on France by the Speaker’s 
other predecessor ; yet it is not so valuable, neither doés it give 
evidence of such talent or culture of mind. In fact, we aré'told 
that it partakes of all the extravagances of the era, which’ found 
their way into every departméent—into the forms of litératire a¥ 
well as into religion and politics. The scene, says the editor,’‘“is 
laid in Attica, in the time of Alexander the Great: there are ‘classi-’ 
cal names and designations in abundance, but the book ‘consists’ 
mainly of long-drawn discussions and speculations on politi¢s 
intermingled with descriptions of masques and allegories, the cere- ‘ 
monials of courts, and the hunting of the stag, with elaborate designs * 
of country seats and trim gardens, according to the fashion ofthe 
times and the taste of the writer.” To the antiquary, however, and. 
the historical student the work is by no means destitute of value; 
and no doubt there are to be found in it striking fancies, original 
ideas, and beautiful descriptions. The pieces of poetry presented. as 
samples, though selected, are the production of one, manifestly, who 
could surpass in this art scores of those who put forward claims in 
our times in the shape of verse. ‘I'he conceits of the eecentric 
author’s muse are graceful, as well as abundant and happily pointed, 


Take an example :— 


‘‘ Care-charming sleep, descend and gently glide 
Jnto the temples of this sacred head, 
‘Let dewes of thy refreshing vapours slide 
Into his breast; and slumber sit as lead 
Upon his eyelids ; till it binds 
His sences up, and his soule finds 
Her selfe and all her facultyes at rest. 
Let no ungniet envious dreame 
Possesse his fancy, nor once move a thought 
To stir; but drench it sweetly with the streame 
Of thy distilling moisture ; let noe doubt 
Perpiex his mind, or make him start,; . 
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_ Nor,trembling feare come neare his heart ; 
‘Till Phoebus rises in his glory dress’d. 
But if a dreame must needs his sence invade, 
Let it be like the kisses of a bride ; 
Gentle and pleasing as a refreshing shade, 
After a scorching sun; let musique guide 
His wandering fancy, and at his eare 
Stand centinell ; letting come neare 
Noe noise, but what hee most delights to heare.” 


Sir Henry Bunbury is an honest, generous, and hearty donator 
to the public; for in drawing forth from his old boxes, he liberally 
publishes what belongs to recent as well as to remoter times. Ac- 
cordingly whatever has come to him, not only as a participator in 
the Hanmer and the Bunbury blood, but whatever has descended 
in right of his lady, is laid under contribution ; and thus, as well as 
from other sources which it is not necessary that we should particu- 
larly explain, we have a great number of Miscellaneous Letters, some 
of them written by celebrated individuals whose very personal 
appearance and manners are fresh in the recollection of the living. 
Pope, Young, Garrick, Goldsmith, Mrs, Jordan, Madame de 
Genlis, Nelson, Burke, Crabbe, Bentham, &c. &c. in this collection 
come agreeably before us in their unrestrained moments. We 
extract only one letter; it is from the author of the ‘‘ Essay on 


Man” to the Earl of Strafford. 


July, 1725. 
*“ My Lorp, Cay ) 

* Your Lordship will be surprised at my impudence in troubling you in 
y™ repose and elegant retirement at Boughton. You may think I could 
only do so at Twit’nam. And much less could you expect disturbance 
from any but aliving bad neighbour. Yet such, my Lord, is now yr case, 
that you are to be molested at once bya living anda dead one. To ex- 
plain this riddle,—you may find it very inconvenient on a-Sunday (your 
usual day of rest here) not only to be prest in upon in an eyening by me, 
but shoulder’d in a morning at church by St Godfrey Kneller and his huge 
lady into ye bargain. A monition (I think they call it) from ye Drs Com- 
mons was publish’d here last Sunday, wherein that pious widow desires 
their leave to pull down ye tablet I set up at ye head of yr lordship’s pew, 
to fix there a large one to Sr G. and herself, with both their figures. If 
yr lordship should really chance to take no great a in beholding my 
name full before yr eyes (which I should not wonder at), yet at least (dan- 
gerous as that name is, and dreadful to all true Protestant ears), it cannot 
incommode you so much as a vast three-hundred-pound pile projecting out 
upon you, overshadowing my Lady Strafford with ye immense draperies 
and stone petticoats of Lady Kneller, and perhaps crushing to pieces your 
lordship’s posterity! This period sounds very poetical; and yet Reeves 
seriously tells me, and allows me to tell yr lordship as seriously, that the 
main wall.at y" pew will be greatly in danger of falling by ye addition of 
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such a tomb. What I have to beg of y* lordship as a favour is, that you 
will please to declare your dissent and objection, directing a few lines only 
in general to that effect as your commands to Mr. Pearson, proctor in the 
Drs Comons, and inclose it to me at Twitnam. They have-appointed the 
thirtieth of this month for such of ye parish as have any objections, to show 
them in court, otherwise ye license will be given her. ‘I thonght fit first of 
all to apply to you, my Lord; who (i vould fain persuade myself) will be 
concernd agst it, next to me; not only as the neerest neighbor to it, but as 
ye person I wd hope wd most favour me. ‘The innovations upon all sorts 
of property, and ye dangers of ill precedents of all kinds, are what your 
lordship is a well-known opposer of: J] hope you will not be so ye less 
though it is but the particular cause of one who so justly and so sincerél 
respects and honours you. 
“I am, my Lord. 
Your Lordship’s most obedient 
and most oblig’d 
Humble Servant, 
| A. Pork. 

“My mother joins in her faithful, humble services, and in my petition 

for your proresr, a word yt lordship is of late well acquainted with.” 


A Memoir of Charles Lee, the American General, who was the 
first-cousin of the editor’s father, follows, who seems to have beeti a 
singular character, and yet a man possessed of diversified and high 
qualities. And lastly comes a quantity of very fine and stringent 
poetry by Henry Soame the editor’s cousin, ct died in India, in 
the year 1803, and is called in the Preface to the present volume, 
the uxfortunate. ‘Two short specimens of the young gentleman’s 
poetry must conclude our extracts ; for we are confident that what 
we have said and already produced must satisfy our readers that the 
work possesses lasting attractions to the historian, the scholar, and 
the man of taste, as well as to all who delight in agreeable and in- 
structive gossip. At the same time Sir Henry Bunbury has here 
erected a monument which his family and descendants may right- 
fully regard with gratitude, admiration, and reverence, 


“FRAGMENT 
Sour’d but untam’d in Disappointment’s school, 
He look’d ordain’d to ruin or to rule ; 
Through his dark cluster’d ringlets, here and there 
Shone ere its time a sorrow-silver’d hair; 
On his pale cheek a bitter smile there sate, 
Which seem’d to mock the importance of fate; 
Upon his haughty brow defiance lower’d ; 
Despair was in his hollow eye embower’d :— 
Still, o’er the wild expression of his face 
Would beam, by starts, a momentary grace ; 
Faint emanations of the God were seen 
To indicate the thing he should have been. 
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‘ies tvevtow: clit ps @ EPITAPH eri ‘ 
FOR HIMSELF) WRITTEN! A FEW DAYS BEFORE HI3 DEATH, » ../» 
‘s 99qx% Me souwof thriftsto gentle dulness dear, . 
~otoeoe tg Whom-prudence fattens, and whom fools revere, 
ryive lf * Jogpotto! the outeast on whose grave ye gaze 
cotiesaeeNow-holds.your Pity—as he held your Praise. 
4. %»5 Volf.souls, as.sages teach, immortal are, 
1 «o,f: ."The few he loved on earth he’ll meet elsewhere. 
ad _, If with the flesh they die, as some suppose,— 
a ‘Go, thank your stars'ye have not much to lose. 





Arr. Xi.—An Abridged Account of the Misfortunes of the Dauphin. 
‘Translated from the French, by the Hon. and Rev. C. G. Percevas. 
London ; Fraser, ' 1838. | ) 

Many of our réaders will have it in recollection that nearly a twelve- 

month ago a.considerable sensation was created in this country by 

the’ story of a packet of letters having fallen into wrong hands in 

London ; and some of these letters having been read by a person:who 

‘had fio’right to do so, that he refused to give them up to the proper 

‘Owiters; without’ acquainting the authorities, because he believed 

them’ t6 reveal a dreadful conspiracy against the life and the. reign 

‘Of the’ King of the French. The packet came from Dresden, and 

its conténts spoke strongly and warmly about the /’rince, as a per- 

‘soft “at the moment in England, meaning thereby Louis. Charles 

Dauphin’ of France, and styled Duke of Normandy. The Daupbit, 

it°was always given out by every Irench government ‘that »hias 

existed sin¢e the death of Louis XVI., had died in the Towervof the 

Témple’in June 1795, when a boy of about ten years of. age ;>and 

his° untimely end has throughout Europe:and the world ever. sinte 

béen “&! theme ‘of tenderness and lament, while the cruelty which 
caused his Supposed death has met with a simultaneous ‘and _nevers 
ceasing torrétit‘of execration. However, a surmise has: frequéntly 
been entértained,; and a belief extensively expressed; thatthe boy 
escaped from his imprisonment, and that it was a substitute ‘whom 
the Revolutionary powers put forward as the deceased :prince;|q@ne 
of the best ‘proofs’ that such a persuasion has existed,:and that ieven 
the governments of France could not give it a flat and:convinting 
denial, will be discovered in the fact that several persons haveibedn 
before the tribunals of that country, each alleging himself tobe the 
real Dauphin, although all of them have up till now been detéetéd 
as impostors. Another claimant still exists; it is the person noW 
under consideration, the same whom the packet of letters already 
alluded to’ concerned,—which letters, by the bye, contained nothing 
that‘could be‘construed into a conspiracy against the life or the 
reign of the’ present rench monarch, ‘but only the firmeonviction 
and the windisguised expressions of parties, which amounted otis; 
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—that the Dauphin existed, that he was the person about whom 
they wrote, and that his prospects were brightening. 

In England, we believe, very slight interest, as was to be expected, 
has hitherto existed on the subject of the present or the preceding 
claimants to the honours and the rank of the son of the ‘‘ Martyr 
King ;”’ nor unless the publication before us produce a sensation, 
or unless some future conclusive evidence appear in behalf of the 
person of whom we are about to say more, do we anticipate that the 
strange story will attract any absorbing feeling. It is quite clear, 
at the same time that while on the continent, and especially in 
France, there are many individuals who are satisfied with the 
claimant’s pretensions, there are some even im England who have 
given in their assent. We need only.instance the editor of the 
volume now on our table,—the Hon. andRev.,.C. G. Perceval, 
Rector of Calverton, Bucks. A glance at his Preface will discover 
the strength of his convictions. 

After expressing his deep-rooted predilections for legitimate 
royalty, but at the same time disavowing all political motives 
and designs in the present undertaking, he goes on to.state that 
it is simply in the light of a most interesting historical question 
the work here translated is regarded by him,,,,He,has ever felt 
deeply on the subject of the French Revolutions ,and.the sorrows 
and sufferings of the Royal Family of France. . No,portigns of the 
tragedy, however, have shocked him more “ than,.the treatment. of 
the illustrious Martyr’s children ; especially of the young,: Prigce, 
who had the misfortune of being legitimate heir to. his father’s 
crown.” The feelings of abhorrence and, disgust which he. has 
experienced at the “ brutal atrocities practised upon that gentle 
child,” have only subsided “‘ under the. belief.that he had passed 
through these tribulations, into a better, state, and had been re- 
united, without fear of another separation, to those of whose 
tenderest affection he had ever been the cherished object.” But he 
is now convinced that a much longer trial was appointed for the 
Dauphin ; in short, but not without encountering difficulties, he is 
completely satisfied not only that the Duke of Bordeaux is not the 
legitimate heir to the French throne, but that the son of Louis XVI. 
is at this moment alive, nay, that the claimant of whom we are 
about to hear more, a person with whom the editor is acquainted, is 
this son. Accordingly he has been at the pains to give a translation 
of tlie original volume, published some time ago, in which the 
History of the “‘ Misfortunes of the Dauphin, the son of Louis XVI.” 
is to be found, for the benefit of the English public; and we must 
declare, if but a tenth of this history be true, the most extraordinary 
details, intrigues, injustice, and sufferings we ever heard of, will no 
longer astonish us. The stories about the man in the “Iron Masque,” 
are nothing to it. Be it understood, however, that we express no 
opinion either one way or the other about the truth of the Pretender’s 
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tale. Were we to do 8o it night not be unchangeable ; at anyvate 
it would not.b¢.in accordance, we imagine, with the opinion of every 
one who may. peruse'the account before us. Indeed its author or 
authors rathér, (for, besides the person calling himself the Duke of 
‘Normandy, several other persons figure as writers in these pages,) 
earnat expect that ‘any cautious ‘and judicious individual whatever 
will, give in his.faith to the account without further light :and 
‘evidence. .It-is‘over ahd over again asserted in the work that most 
important:documents and proofs are withheld till the proper.time for 
their production, viz. when a competent court is to try their validity 
‘and ‘weight ; nay, in more passages than one or two, a sort of request 
‘that judgment be suspended till such an opportunity occurs, is made, 
‘after which it is declared that even the present unbelieving sister of 
the Dauphin, the Duchess Angouléme, will instantly be convinced 
‘and converted. ; 
The first part of the work consists of the Pretender’s history, ‘in 
‘outline, of himsélf. ‘This extends to about-a hundred and ten pages 
of the octavo. Then come “ Documents and Reflections,” ‘which 
occupy about thrice as much space; and lastly there is a ‘ Suppli- 
“mént,’ extending to between two and three hundred pages,—the 
whole forming the most indigested and badly arranged mass we evér 
amet, with in the form of a book on one theme. Repetitions and 
sevopyings. are endless ; and there is neither index nor table, of 
‘cottents, for tdny ‘thing like a systematic plan to guide the mind. 
‘Some; perhaps,-may'regard these circumstances as signs:which«fo 
‘impostor ‘would ‘exhibit,‘and as proofs only of deeply and constan 
‘felt truths; others may ‘surmise that the design is, to bewilder® the 
‘geadter “and «poor ‘reviewers like ourselves. ‘We must be allowed, 
‘however, to ‘state that when ‘we find figuring in ‘these pages *and 
-‘atnongst ‘the professed advisers and agents of the Pretender, ‘the 
‘names of three French Advocates, besides a Conféssor ; especially 
‘when ‘the language of the volume very often runs as that: of a plural 
‘number, we, it might have'been expected that some regard would 
shave. been paid‘to the simple artistic forms of book-making, . Sutely 
_ am Abbé and members-of the French Bar might have doneas much 

for the person whom they profess to adore‘as their lawful: prinee;ias 
to have put his story into a becoming and forcible shape. Nor 
seam we acquit:the English editor of negligence, (it éantiotbe the 

‘want of ability;) for the ‘translation is frequently ‘ungranimafical.- 
“Then as to the typography, it is full of errors, in the slighter matters 
-Yof letters atid sometimes words. But this ‘is ‘not the worst°sign of 
S@arelessness or incompetency in correcting proof-sheets ¥forthere is 

guch a disregard of ‘the precise and accurate use of inverted commas, 
‘that it is'often impossible to discern, ‘without a waste of time, who 
the loguitor is. ‘But to the volume, ‘sach’as-it is,-iatrinsleally “and 
‘externally, we row’ solicit some attention; and aécordingly bégin with 
‘the Pretender’s autobiography. 
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- Sapposing his’ natrative ito-be true, and supposing sin that’ he “hal 
éen subject to all the indignities which he eek sea the 
persecutions that have constantly tracked’ His "Pte dull eat nf 
years of his life-having, as is alleged, formed bne feature iti his dour, 
it would be unreasonable to expect from hima narrative displaying 
the graces of composition, or any thing ‘but an’ éatnest}la straipht- 
forward, and vigorous statement of facts... We cafhot say that tHe 
‘@etail as given is generally destitute of such marks : it haa nié- 
‘times the air of simple honesty. Perhaps’ fhe Ot a 
‘perfectly explicit and full of plainly expressed pledges; ‘mayb 
“deemed puerile : : co cee See 


\o “(A friend to good order, I hold the factious in abhorrence. > Witness to 
‘all.the calamities that proud and rapacious. beings have inflicted Gn day 
country, and on myself, I have judged them by their works; nevershallk I 
~expect the happiness of France from those, whose only, .design istg put 
themselves in .the place of others; they jwish for evil, because evil..is) the 

yery nature and desire of their heart. _ pA, pes Rene eae 
“ T am the enemy of all hypocrisy, and the friend of justice and of Fath ; 


. 5 


There, therefore, declare to all.those who call themselves my friends, hop ig 
“hereafter to obtain a high office in the state, as a reward for their pr 
‘tended friendship, that they deceive themselves ; for, 1 ask for nothing ‘But 
-my name and my civil inheritance. If it should be the will of Divine Pfo- 
‘vidence ever to place me on the throne ‘of my fathers, ‘never shall hypo- 
etisy or intrigue receive the reward due only to merit ; but I repeat; Fask 
‘for nothing but my civil inheritance, that is to say, the ‘private! pr 

: Whioh belonged to the royal family of France, before the first ° 
sNo.government has the right ,to deprive me of, this inheritance,: . On ps 
‘point, J shall have in my behalf the suffrages of all Frenchmen, becausethe 
pguestion js a great act, of national justice, and the: French nation.desire 
_Aothing but justice. These are my opinions, they spring from the sincerity 
_ of my heart; I need-not say that I desire to proelajm-them openly, .I.en- 
‘treat, then, all those who call themselves my friends from motives.of inte- 
; Fésted-policy, to withdraw .themsélvesfrom me and ‘from my affairs.” I 
one tit‘again; “I will never expose:the:life of the least of my \persan 
t s, for the sake-of wearing a crown which is the most glorious.on 64 
Ga Sightof all-the world: but which ‘carinot be so ‘tothe arphian- of: &by 
°STemapley Charles-Louis, Duke-of Normandy.” noeisg sat 10 






so? The narrative is intended, as the writer of it himself. states,- to 

\proxve-that.the child who died in the- Temple was not: the aan, of 
-louis X-Vasand; Marie Antoinette, but that «I alone-am.the Dake 
}90f-Normandy, :the true;son of the Martyr.King.”’.. The waiter says 
-ithat: he-perfectly.remembers. as far back.as,thetime when. the,royal 

-family, quitted Versailles to fix their residence in Paris.> abdhe then 
0928 om; to describe their movements, what oceurred:4o théem:.aad all 
bithe, partigulars, in an taventory-like-style; : whiéh, if: true, ought to 
“i*@gtabligh:for, him: the, character of having-one ofothe most. retentive 
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memories ‘that the:prodigies in that particular have ever developed. 
For example, i 


‘* Of all the'people who were with me in the carriage, one only is still 
livings it is'my sister.’ “Will she have the culpable resolution to deny this 
fact, which no.one in the world can know except her hrotber? At length, 
arrivediat Paris, we ‘were carried off by the people, and conducted to the 
Hotel-de-Ville; I: ascended the stairs between my mother and Mme. 
Elizabeth ; these tender friends led me by the hand into a large hall, which 
was already full of men, many of whom were drunk; we remained there 
till alate hour of the night; and, notwithstanding the tumultuous cries of 
the populace, during our passage from the Hotel-de-Ville to the Tuileries, I 
had fallen asleep in the carriage, on my mother’s lap, and I was awoke by 
the cry: ‘My son! my son! they have carried him away!’ I replied 
‘Mamma!’ tor in truth, I found myself in the hands of a stranger, who 
put me into the arms of a brother of Clery, valet de chambre to my sister, 
whose name was Hannet ; I have'such a perfect recollection of this faithful 
servant, that [remember, as if it had happened but yesterday, that he used 
to'amuse my sister and myself in our childhood, with the sight of a magic 
lantern in the evening. 

“I was then four years old. Hannet restored me to the tender solici- 
tude:of my excellent mother, who pressed me to her bosom and covered me 
with kisses,” 


_ True, the Pretender says, it is no doubt very easy, with a good 
memory, to relate that which has been written by others, respecting 
what, passed at the period in question. But he adds,—* all those 
details which have remained unknown, and have never been 
published, they are the touchstone for the Duchess of Angouléme if 
she, wishes to convince herself of the truth!’ This indicates 
confidence at least ; still the minute particulars referred to, we 
think, might possibly have been gathered from witnesses or still 
more fully from dextrous comparison and guessing. But in what- 
ever way the truth presses, according to the Pretender’s own showing; 
the Duchess of Angouléme is not only incredulous respecting his 
story, but has after numerous appeals forbidden any person to 
broach the subject of the writer’s claims in her hearing. Samples 
of the Pretender’s particularity will be found in what we now 


quote. 


‘‘ The other details of this unhappy day are too well known for me to 
dwell upon them. ‘The fact which I have just mentioned, proves sufficiently 
that I have forgotten nothing which happened in my presence; from this 
day forward, my mother was constantly in tears ;—this day, which was the’ 
fore-runner of. the 10th of August. pee 

“It is clear then, that I perfectly remember the facts which I have trans- 
mitted to my sister, in proof of my identity. Amongst other questions, I 
have asked her, who was the person who slept in my room on the night of 
the 9th of August ?... it was my mother, who came to seek some moments 
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of repose, and threw herself, for that purpose, on the bed of thei persen who 
sat up with me that night. 

‘« The following day we became prisoners, for we quitted the Tuileries 
to go to the assembly, where we were soon shut up in-a kind of prison. I 
had the more reason to consider it as such, because this £ol/e had an iron 
grating: although Mme. de Tourzel, and the Princess de: Lamballe, were 
shut up with us, “it was still my tender mother who kept me in her arms, or 
on her lap; but the whole of this day I had eaten nothing, except a peach’ 
and a morsel of bread. I suffered still more from thizst, for| the weather 
was very hot. Notwithstanding all the endeavours of :my good mother, it 
was impossible to procure the least thing: at. length one of our friends, it 
was the Minister.of Justice, took us into another small room, that we might 
eat a rice soup and some chicken. My father, and mother, and the other 
persons who were with us, did not partake of our repast; my sister, even, 
only ate some soup ; it was my good aunt, Mme. Elizabeth, who was with 
us, but she ate nothing. After this repast, we were taken back into the 
grated prison, where [soon fell asleep on the knees of my good mother. 
For the correctness of what I here state, I give as witnesses’ the Duchess 
of Angouléme, and the Ex-Minister of Justice, M. de Joly, who-is, ve 
living.” 


The writer, according to his own story was at this time ‘seven’ 
years and a half old, and the English editor will have it that: memory 
generally extends to the age of four years. It mustalso be conceded 
that in the case of an ordinary nfemory, the events ‘which’ he 
Dauphin was witness to, would make a deep impression ;' but wheth¢? 
such precise recollections, as we now give a specimen of, cotild°bé 
retained, is for our readers to say: 


‘* My mother’s room and my aunt’s were separated by a wainseot par~ 
tition, On entering my mother’s room, her bed was placed on the left, 
against this partition; my aunt’s bed was on the rigbt on entering bet: 
room, so that the two beds were separated only by this partition; mine, 
was placed at the foot of that of my good and tender mother, who awoke 
at the slightest movement that I made in the night, to ask if [ was notill. 
My sister’s bed was placed in the same manner in my aunt’s room, near 
the window in the right hand corner. A small closet in the turret, like. 
that in my father’s apartment, completed our habitation. In ‘mj mother’ $ 
room there was an arm-chair, the linen of which was green and the'wood 
painted white. I mention this arm-chair because my father used’ fre- 
quently to sleep in it for a short time after his dinner. 

“ T remained in this prison till the moment when I was delivered into 
the hands of Simon and his wife. Without wishing to excite the com- 
passion of my readers or of those who will judge of my history, I shall 
not conceal that my cruel separation from my tender mother, my aunt’ 
and my sister, made me shed torrents of tears which the harshness of my 
jailers alone could force me to repress. 

‘This is neither the place nor the time to reveal what tyranny made 
me strffer j in this indescribable situation of my unhappy childhood. With 
out succour, without hope, without friends, P was still “more unhappy. 
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after vhe removal‘of- Simowand his wife, who had already begun to:treak. 
nié With less brutality’: I was ‘eonfined alone in the room, before eecupied 
by Oléryl! We I havereaidythis’room was then quite transformed into ac 
Rothe deor’whieh commonicated with the dining room had=been: 
rétiiewed , ane ithdd ‘been replaced by a sort of stove, which was lighted. 
fPéth the little recess that Pb have'mientioned. The windows wereso-closed, 
that I. éonid ‘not’ seé-clearly; ‘The door of the turret which openedvinté, 
Cléry’s a\yurtment, and‘in which was the closet, had been clesed’: and’a 
nigiit table had been placed in my room, the smell of which bécame more 
- and more offensive to me. gat 
xe# TU has® been’ said that a turning-box had been made in the on 
femaining door,’in which to’place my food; this assertion is inaccurate; 
there was indeed a wicket, but it was only opened by my jailers, when 
théy’ called me, in’ ordei to asvertain that 1 was still there: the door in 
Whiel this wicket was, bad served before as the entrance to my father’s 
réomi, and it’ was' by it‘they entered twice a day to bring me my. food. 
After this-removal} it was no longer human voices that I heard, but the 
lings°of ferosious’ beasts; who cried out to: me almost every moment; 
“Sapet; wolf-cub; son of a’viper, come, that I may see you.’ During the 
eht,even; L-was scarcely asleep, when another cerberus would open the 
Witket, dnd foree te to appear before him. Worn.out with these perse 
etitions:<I resolved to die rather than answer. gif 
/ eeMy° prison contaitied myself, my bed, a chair, an oblong wooder 
fable; ainderneath it-a pitcher of water, and an unfurnished bedstead, 
whith had been Cléry’s. In this deplorable state no one thought of pro- 
viding ‘me with linen or other clothes, and soon devoured by vermin, and 
poisoned bythe stench of my prison, I became seriously ill. My jailers 
and two municipal officers entered with some other persons, whom Ldid 
not know, and who I thought were doctors, for they questioned me, and 
entreated me to speak to them, and to tell them what I wanted. I made 
théin no answer. 1 had many reasons for maintaining silence; and those 
rédsons J have motives for not explaining here.” di 


bo fheamanner:in which the Pretender states, that he was removed 
from his assigned prison and the substitution of another boys 38 
particularly described. He says, that although there was no hope 
of deliverance by descending, it was contemplated and discovered 
that by making him ascend, and by temporally concealing him jn 
the Tower of the Temple, the desired end might be realized. :A 
dose of opium having been administered to him, he was lifted up: */ 


‘ « Jn this state, I sawa child which they substituted for mé, in my bed, 

J, was laid in, thé basket, in which this child had been concsaled, 
ander .my bed, I perceived, as if in a dream, that the child wae only 
wooden figure, the face of which was madé to resénble mitiei°’ This 
wubgtitution, was, effected at the moment wlien the guard was changed 
the one who , succeeded was contented with just looking at thé Chile stb 
certify my preséncé, and it was enough for him td have been'é sleeping 
figuré, whose face was like mine; my habitual silericé contributed farther 


to strengthen the error of my new argus, In the méan time, ¥ hat lost 
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all consciousness, and when my senses returned, I found myself shut.up, 
in a large room, which was quite strange to me; it was the. fourth story 
of the tower. This room was crowded, with all kinds, of old furniture, 
among which a space had been prepared for meywhich communi- 
cated with a closet in the turret, where my food had beep placed., 
All other approach was barricadoed. Before concealing,.me there, one 
of my friends, whom [ shall name in the course of. this, history,) bad 
informed me in what manner | should be saved,,on condition that, bh 
should bear all imaginable sufferings without complaining ;.udding, ; that, 
a single imprudent step would bring destruction op me and on, my benes 
factors ; and he insisted above all, that when I was concealed, I) should ask 
2 gin and should continue to act the part of a really deaf and dumb 
“ When I awoke! recollected the injunctions of my. friend, and I. frralp 
resolved to die rather than disobey them. . I ate, J slept,.and I)waited 
for my friends with patience. I saw my. first deliverer, from, time,to time, 
at night, when he brought me what was necessary for me,,,. The, figure 
was discovered the same night; but the government thought fit to. conceal 
my escape, which they believed to have been. completed., .My friends, 
on their part, the better to deceive the sanguinary, tyrants, had. sent of 
achild under my name, in the direction, I believe, of Strasbourg, . Dhey 
had even countenanced the opinion, and given information,te the governs 
ment, that it was I who had been sent in thatdirection. The government, 
inorder entirely to conceal the truth, put in the place of the, figure a 
child of my age who was really deaf and dumb, and doubled the ordinary 
guard, endeavouring thus to make it be beliewed that I was, still there, 
This inerease of precaution prevented my: friends from completing 
éxecution of their plan inthe manner they had intended. _ 1 remained 
therefore, in this vile hole, as if buried alive.” wea 
“The narrative proceeds to describe many little incidents, whigh 
befell the Pretender—his mode of conveyance from the Temple-—the 
interest Mme. Beauharnois, afterwards Napoleon’s wife, took in 
him, and a series of unexampled vicissitudes, persecutions and 
sufferings. Thus,— ; 


°° My misfortunes have been unparalleled : but it not being my aimnto 
éxcite compassion, I here relate only a small part of them ; those circum- 
stances alone which will form documents useful to my cause, [| cannot 
then pass over in silence the horrible assassination of Mr. B. and 

young Marie. Subsequently to this deplorable event, I was taken at sea, 
and brought-back into France against my will; the only one of my 
friends. who escaped my persecutors was Montmorin, and unknown to 
me he secretly followed my steps. Immediately after my disembarkment 
in France, was putin prison. While there, two strangers, whose names 
are-yet, unknown to. me, visited me, and endeavoured to persuadé ye to 
become a monk, assuring me that it was my only means of safety. ‘I 
resisted their proposal; and after a long interrogatory they’ left me. 
Some time after, I was taken in the middle of the night on ‘board a sma)| 
vessel, and conveyed to a port, where armed men were Waiting’ ‘with 
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a‘cartia P Peceive!!l melo Afer'travelling four days and four’ nights ° 
I’ Was nt put iAté prison? !O/A/ poor woman apparently, but as thought. 
a | Sdispuise Of'avonian! Aas the only person that I saw. } ‘hig. 
peor Waited ou! mese Invasyeruelly treated in this prison in which.}; 
révnainedotill theénd:of 4805. ) Montmorin broke my chains, and I again - 
réeéovered! my libertyzby the: assistance of the good Josephine: she had. 
found nieans to dective: her husband Napoleon with the aid of the minister 

Fouché. os Doring, the winter, until the commencement of 1304, my 

friends exerted themselves in my behalf; Pichegru was sent to the Count’ 
de Provence to consult with him respecting me. Will the world believe: 
that this relative, deaf to the voice of nature, and listening only to thé 

dictates of a selfish ambition, took advantage against me of the inform:: 
ation given him by Pichegru, abused the confidence of my friends, aud’ 


betrayed my last asylum.’* 


s"Phe°after scenes and series of hardships obtain the account that; 
now we dive into. ; 


»*Miy: bed. was, composed of a bundle of straw, and a woollen blanket, 
spread;on the ground ina corner of my cold damp dungeon, which was, 
square and’ vaulted. I never received any linen or clothing. The time 
came when] was without a shirt. My coat and trowsers were worn to 
shreds, and to cover myself, I was obliged to wrap my body in the blanket, 
gnawed through and through by the rats, who, probably, had nestled their 
young init. I was nineteen years of age when I was buried in this dark 
dingeon; where the light of the sun or of the moon never reached me. All 
idea of day was effaced from my mind, as well as that of the division of 
time.’ - I imagined from the worn state of my clothes, that my captivity had 
lasted at least half a century. .I knew every step of my dungeon, and my 
ears: readily caught the most distant sound of my gaoler’s feet. With this 
excejition, I heard no sound but that of the beating of drums, which 
appeared to me like the rolling of distant thunder. The space in the roof 
through which the air.or the light might have penetrated more freely, gave 
me the idea of being at the extremity of a long tube, which appeared to 
terminate in dirty water, through which the sun might shine, or which was 
covered with cobwebs. The space between the walls formed a square of 
about twelve feet. Alone, in this hidden spot, abandoned by the whole 
world, I reflected with bitterness that I had no longer any friends ; I con- 
sidered myself as having anticipated the hour of my final interment. My 
hair, which I had not the means of cutting, became long and curly, my 
beard had grown, and when I touched my face with my hands, J could have 
fancied myself a wile beast. My nails were so long that they broke in bits, 
and I couldenly avoid the pain which was the consequence, by biting 
them with my teeth. I despaired of ever again beholding the surface of the 
earth, when I was.one night suddenly awakened by two persons who called 
me‘by'my name. I arose, wrapped in my blanket, in a pitiable state of 
dirt, and covered with the dust of the straw, which never having been 
changed, was ground to powder under me. At the appearance of extreme 
misery ‘of which my, whole person presented so afflicting a spectacle, my 
liberators exclaimed. with an emotion of surprise and compassion 3_* Why ! 
what does this mean?’ My gaoler, who was present with his lantern, made 
an affimative motion of his head, saying; ‘ Yes, yes, it is he himself,’ ” 
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The Count de Provence comes scurvilly out,,if,the s tru 
and) is made, along with the Couut d' Antoie, to-bare been atte 


earnest conspirators against the ‘* Martyr-K.ng’s’’ Jife| : 
Be these things as they may, the Pretender! saya:he dineated bi ' 
steps after his deliverance from the hortid dangéorm aboveimentioned. 
to Germany, and established himselfir the’ Prdssian! dominions.as: 
a watchmaker. There he prospered’ in btisinéss; ‘found: a wife, !and: 
several children, (all of whom have right’ royaP names,) was pérse' 
cuted, falsely charged for deep crimes, and latterly; ‘when’ the Revo:! 
lution of the Three Days took, place—having been liberated and 
shown himself to be a good. citizen—found his, way, to Paris, where 
he began to assert his claims. These. claims were not palatable’ to’ 
the reigning power ; and probably the strongest feature in the Pre- 
tender’s case consists in this, that he is denied a trial,\is pushed 
from France, although he asserts that «a. mass-of.overwhelming 
evidence in support of his rights are at his command--amongst 
others the testimony of Mme. de Rambaud, now far advanced in 
years, who was nurse to the Dauphin previous 'to the awful tragedy 
in the history of the Revolution, connected with the Royal familys: 
It will be asked, why has the Pretender ‘been 80 tardy in’ pra» 


ferring his claims? Take what follows as an explanation. ; 


«¢ Why,’ we are again asked, ‘ did the Duke of Normandy wait tilb!$30, 
to bring forward his claims ?’ | | gnuroy 
“If these enquirers had taken the trouble to read the documents whivti 
have already been submitted to the public, they would neither repeat this 
question, nor many others, which are completely answered by the facts there’ 
stated. How could the Prince have brought forward his claims, when he! 
was dragged from dungeon to dungeon, and during the short intervals’ that 
he was at liberty, was under the necessity of keeping silence in'order’to 
preserve his life! It is evident that he cuuld not have taken any steps till 
under the reign of his uncles: and it will be proved, that, since that period; 
he has made a thousand ineffectual applications ; as many Royalists of the 
old court could testify, if they were animated with a zeal for justice, and not 
meanly guided by interested views. And I, who see the hand of God in 
every thing, cannot otherwise account for the revolution of 1830 and’ the 
causes which led to it, than by supposing it to be the result of an over- 
whelming influence, directing all according to the supreme will of Provi- 
dence. Injustice, persevered in for forty years, demanded an exemplary 
retribution ; this retribution has for the last six years weighed heavily upon 
the guilty. If political affairs had remained in the same state, in which 
they stood preyious to July 1830, the life of the Duke of Normandy would 
have. been spent, and probably ended in the obscurity to which the’crimes 
of his enemies had condemned him. The establishment of a government 
raised on the ruins of the ancient hereditary rights, alone opened to' him un 
approach to the bar, of justice.’ wut one Tu! 


So many things are preferred in’ this volameupon the ipee, dinit 
of.our, Pretender, that it may be right to test sonie of ‘them: bythe 
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ordinary. marks. of verisimilitude-which the mind wishes and hopes 
to recognise in all stories where important claims and conclusions, 
are. announced. Bat first let us listen to some of his alleged dis-. 
coveries: ‘The’ following is declared to be from the letters. of the 
Count de Provence, afterwards Louis XVIII. 


“To the Duke of Fitz-James. 
Versailles, May 13, 1787. 

“ Here is, my dear duke, the assembly of notables drawing to its close, 
and yet the great question has not been touched upon. You cannot doubt 
that the notables will not hesitate to believe from the documents which 
you sent them, more than six weeks ago, that the king's children are not 
his own. Those papers give the clearest proofs of the queen's guilty 
conduet; you are a subject too much attached to the blood of your sove- 
reigns, not to blush at bowing before these adulterous fruits. , 

“I shall be absent, but my brother d’Artois, whose committee does not 
hold its sittmg, will preside in my place.. The fact in question once 
averred, it is easy to infer the consequences. 

“ The parliament, which dislikes the queen, will not make any great 
difficulty ; but, if it should have the fancy to raise any, we have the means 
of bringing tt to reason...... In short, we must attempt the blow. 

(Signed) Louis Stranisuas Xavrer.” 


** To the Count d’ Artois. 

“All that fortune could devise most fatal has been united against us 
for more than eighteen months: but it seems that she is going to relent, 
and to look upon us with somewhat more favour. What does it signify 
to us, in fact, that Condé has obtained, to our prejudice, the command of 
the army furnished by the King of Prussiaand the Emperor. If the blow 
which ts preparing is struck it alone will be worth an army. Sixty 
mountaineers of the Assembly, and the English Ministry, will remain to 
us; with such succours everything may be hoped for. 

“.... The reed that bends lives longer than the oak that breaks. 
You will be the oak in your turn, my brother, and God knows what will 
be the result!...... 

(Signed) Louis Stanisias Xavier.” 
“ To the Count d’ Artois. la 

“It is done, my brother, the blow is struck! I hold in my hand'the 
official news of the death of the unfortunate Louis XVI, and have only- 
time to forward it to you. (ii em 

‘*I] am informed also that his son ts dying. -s. 

« You will not forget how pore ies to the stale their death will be... Let 
this reflection console you; and remember that the Grand Prior, your 
son, is, after me, the hope and the heir of the monarchy. sa maa 

(Signed) Louis StanisLas XAVIER.” © 


‘Certainly we have no historical data entitling us to think “very 
favourably of Louis XVIII. as a moral agent, or even as an actor in 
the Revolution ; but it will require something more than the decla- 
ration of the Pretender’s advocates, M. Gruau and the others, to 
induce us to believe that the above letters are anything but fabri- 
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cétions, especially when we find that the very next.translated. docu- 
ment: runs’ in these terms ;—~ lw werroie fle ai ectmneee 


_ George ET, King of England, to the Duke of Angoulémg,....... 

“ My Cousin, aT ch 4; 

‘I write you this letter to acquaint you that, it being our royal will 
and pleasure to deliver France from the oppression under which. she 
groans, especially since the death of our brother and cousin, His Most 
Christian Majesty, as also to place one of his direct heirs upon. his throne, 
we invest you with the command of the army which we send for this pur- 
pose, and recognize in you alone the right of the regency.of the kingdom 
during the minority of Louis XVIII, son of the late king. 

“ That if the said child should happen to die, we will and intend that 
you should reign after him, in immediate succession, without delay or 
division, to the exclusion of every pretender, direct.and indirect; under 
the express condition, however, of your falfilling the wishes. of His 
Majesty, Louis XVI, by causing the princess Maria Theresa, his daughter, 
whom he destined to be your wife, to ascend with you to the throne, thus 
become yours. , 

“ Being desirous to give authority to our royal decision and condust; 
we proclaim before God, and in the face of all the world, that they. who 
conspired against the safety, power, and life of' the late king, have ez- 
cluded themselves from the hereditary line of succession to his crown: 
interpreting thus the State Laws of France, and those of Charlemagne, 
which, though they render the princes of his house not amenable to the 
tribunals of ordinary justice, have not forbidden Princes, their peers, from 
becoming, by unusual means, the organs of divine justice. 

_‘ On which | pray God, &e, 

Given at Westminster. 

(Signed) Donpas,”’ 


This is too clumsy to require a dressing, and we dislike the 
authorities that keep company with It. : 
Ah! but the Pretender has something else left to support and 
substantiate his case; nor can we do better than give a sample of 
this bright claimant’s authorities and vouchers. 

‘‘It*so happens that the Duke of Normandy has a Confessor of 
the nate of Appert, Curate of St. Arnoult ; and he assures us, in 
terms, like many others, exceedingly offensive in the book which the’ 
“ Hon. and Rev. C. G. Perceval” translates and edits, wherein ‘he 
céinpares the Pretender to the Saviour of mankind, that the Duke 
is the favoured child of Heaven, and has been the object of Heaven’s 
special revelation, not once, but somewhere in the volume, it says, 
seventeen times. The Martin mentioned is a peasant, a gifted 
seer.and a sort of go-between, where the corresponding parties, are 
Heaven and Louis XVIII. : idetoovs, 


r The. prince had never yet received the holy sacrament; and how could. 
he-bave done so, buried in the depths of dungeons, or kept a close prisoner ¢. 
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He ardently desired ity and Martin received an order tu press the ‘fulfil. 
ment of this duty, after which great favours were to be granted:to the 
Prince. In fact, some weeks after it, the Prince beheld a first miraculous. 
apparition. He could not persuade himself of the reality of it, notwithstand.. 
ing the assurance which Martin received to that effect. It was not; till 
after several similar apparitions, and after having received the orders of him 
who called himself the Protecting Angel of France, that he ceased to doubt. 

But his wavering faith deserved a severe lesson. The fourth apparition! 
announced it to him, without specifying either the kind of chastisement. or 
the motive of it, He wrote upon the subject immediately to his confessor, 
and he was on his way to obtain an answer, when, on the 28th of January, 
1834, he was attacked and received six strokes from a dagger, but was 
miraculously saved, The surgeon certified that the dagger had stopped 
within half a line of the heart; you are aware that five of the blows were: 
parried by a medal of our Lord and the Holy Virgin, which was pierced, 

and by his. beads and crucifix, which were broken to pieces. But it was 
not long before the Prince was consoled by new apparitions which reas- 

sured him: they gave him directions, or else he received them through 
Martin. Sometimes the same voice spoke to him without any apparition, 
and it was thus that he received several orders after the seventh apparition 
had taken place. The first occurred on the 18th December, 1833, and the 
seventh on the 13th April 1834: its object was to console him for the 

recent loss of an excellent priest, his friend M. Fustier, Vicar-General of 
‘L'ours,’ and to inform him that the riot which would break out that day’ 
at Paris would have no serious consequences.” 


This is not the whole of the wonderful interpositions which, 
Heaven has vouchsafed to the Duke of Normandy. Listen. 


‘* Secret as these supernatural favours were kept, they nevertheless tran- 
spired, and were variously thought of according to men’s various prejudices ; 
whén the Prince received an order to prepare himself by the communion. 
for an extraordinary revelation. After this communion he was enjoined to 
attend publicly, on the 6th of July, at the parochial mass at the church of 
St. Eustache. There he saw the frightful ills which threaten all sovereigns, 
and it was enjoined him to communicate them to the Holy Father, the 
sovereigns generally, and especially Louis-Philippe. Some days afterwards 
he was to set out to go tc his sister, having directed two persons to precede 
him, who had been pointed out to him. This was his second application 
to the Duchess of Angouléme, who, according to the prophecy. of Martin, 
obstinately persisted in refusing an interview. ‘The Prince had stopped 
with his family at Dresden: it was there it was told him that the object 
of his journey was accomplished, and that all the intrigues would be 
unmasked. : | 

‘This was in the course of August 1834. The journey occupied a 
month, and the result, willed by Providence, was the birth of Marie-Therese 
on the 15th of May 1835. This child, more favoured than her brothers 
and sisters, received baptism according to the Catholic rite, immediately 
after Her birth, and had for sponsors her eldest brother and sister, who had 
been admitted, a few days previously, to their first communion. 

‘This precious family consists then of Charles-Louis, Duke of Normandy, 
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and of Jane Einers, his wife, of whom have!been:bort)Amelias|aged: six- 
teen years; Charles Edward, aged fifteen years; a child whe didd during 
the last imprisonment, and since that imprisonment, Marie- Antoinétte,aged! 
six years, Charles, aged four years, Edmund, aged ‘two years, and. Marie, 


Theresa.” 


Precious, indeed! and that the Hon. and. Rey. C..G. Perceval 
has found time and inclination to edit such precious stuff is for him 
to defend before the tribunal of common’ sense, and another. tri- 
bunal of which we must not speak more pointedly. 





Art. XIL. 
1.—History and Description of the London and Birmingham Railway. 


By Perer Lecount, F. R. A. §., Civil Engineer, and THomas 
Roscog. Illustrated with Fine Engravings. London: Tilt. 1838. 
2.—Chemins de Fer Américains ; Historique de leur Construction; Prix 
de Revient et Produit ; Mode d Administration adoplé; Résumé de la 
Législation qui les regit. Par GuitLAumE-T eu. Poussin. 

3.—Iron Road Book and Railway Companion, &c. &c. By Francis 
Cocuian. London: A. H. Bailey and Co. 


Tue sedulous cultivation of those arts by which life is rendered 
comfortable and respectable, has long been the distinguishing cha- 
racter of the English people. [J'oreigners bear testimony to the 
energy and enterprise which mark the inhabitants of this island, 
who whiten the ocean to its extremity with the sails of their ships, 
and cover the land with works of art and usefulness. All this is done 
by the intelligence of the community ; every person performs a part 
towards the grand result ; the whole country is prolific of fertile 
fields and well-cultivated farms, with manufactories, canals, and 
excellent kept roads, Within a hundred yards of each other may be 
found a rail road, a canal, and turnpike road, each of them teeming 
with travel or overflowing with commerce. This mode of easy and 
expeditious intercommunication knits the whole country into .a 
closely-compacted mass; through which, the production of com- 
merce and of the press, the comforts of life, and the means of 
knowledge are universally diffused ; while the close intercourse of 
pleasure or business makes all men neighbours, promotes a common 
interest, and common sympathy. In a community thus connected, 
a single flash of thought pervades the whole land, almost as quickly 
as thought itself can fly. 

How many, empires have crumbled into ruins from want of that 
animating impulse produced by a rapid interchange, of sentiment 
among! their population. If, as some suppose, nankind..cannot 
again recede from their present advanced state.,of, civilization, it 
will certainly be from their great advantages over the ancients:in an. 
easy and quick means of intercommunication; and, if any among the 
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states of the:civilized world’ could, from this cause, claim an’ imiior. 
tality, it is England ; and among the efforts to produce this’restlt, 
we must ‘consider the establishment of the “ London and Birmi 
ham ‘Railway’ asthe most stupendous and beneficial work’ that 
has yet been accomplished. ‘The author of the history of this 
railway which is now before us, has given a few notices of the dif- 
ficulties that the undertakers had to contend against, among which 
we extract the following :— 


*‘ In 1830 two lines ‘were proposed; one by ‘Sir John Rennie, taking 
the Banbury and Oxford line of road, and the other by Mr. Giles, taking 
its course by the way of Coventry. Companies were formed in each case, 
and were duly marshalled against.each other, with their various staff 
appointments fully organised, directors, secretaries, engineers, solicitors, 
bankers, &c., and great were the rejoicings in Westminster Hall. 

“Hf the battle had been waged, and if any poet could have been found 
capable of bringing into harmonious numbers such uncouth sounds as 
cuttings and embankments—blocks and sleepers—and slopes of one thou- 
sand eight hundred to one—Homer’s -Ghost might have trembled tillall 
‘Pluto’s dominions gave a simultaneous sympathising shake, like those 
womical clocks furnished with Hardy’ s * Noddy,’* where the one cannat 
‘rejoice in a little irregular motion without the other telling tales by 
instantly wagging about too. But fortunately, all parties were too wise, 
‘and’ they deemed it much more prudent, instead of throwing away their 
money in an uncertain Parliamentary contest, at once to consult; as faras 
possible, the interest of their several proprietaries, by selecting ‘that line 
which-a majority should consider the best, and thus unite the two compa 
nies into one. 

\George Stephenson had, a little prior to this, been engaged bythe 
parties who had chosen the Coventry line for the ‘railway, and as he ‘also 
gave "his opinion in favour of. that route, it was finally decided that ‘the 
London and Birmingham Railway should go vid.Coventry, and George 
‘Stephenson and his Son were appointed engineers to the now united 
: fiendon and. Birmingham Railway Company.’ 

-<*}t may be thought that this period of time is passed over too lightly 
but it is best. Why should the party feelings, the hopes.and the'fears, the 
disagreements, the quarrels, and the heart burnings of five or six years 
ago, be perpetuated ? It would be in excessive bad taste, to:say the least 
of ity and anything but amusing to the public at large ; all parties did 
then what all have done since, that is to say, they strained:every nerve fér 
the interests of: the proprietors to the best of their ability. and judgment, 

and who could do more? It may-be just observed, that through the pro- 

‘prietors principally residing in Lancashire, and from ‘their. ‘proximity to 
the Liverpool and Manchester line, being to a certain extent practical 
men, they. were better able to take a leading part, and to Judge — was 
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most advantageous; and they had ‘heavy votes.enough to oblige their 
jadgments to be executed. | , 

_ * There sas this object also to be. kept.in view,,in fonming such a line 
ds the London and Birmingham Railway, that it is a,grand,trunk from the 
metropolis towards the northern part of England, and that numerous 
branches would in all probability fall into it at no very distant period ; that 
the-Irish traffic would all come along it, and most probably the Scotch. 
It was also to be remembered, that not only the towns near the line 
would be benefited, but others far distant. 

« The impulse to travelling which has been given from the facilities 
afforded by railways, and the cheapness of this ‘mode of conveyance, has 
been astonishing; and-will, of course, continue to improve the more they 
are brought into use. The increase’has varied in'all proportions up to 
the ratio on the Stockton and .Darlington line, where the passengers are 
now eighty times as many as they were before it was in operation. 

“On September the 11th, 1830, the two Companies united themselves, 
selecting eight persons from.each as a provisional committee. Much had 
been done previously to this in preparing ‘the public mind,.and in endea- 
vouring to obviate opposition, which, however, still continued very strong 
among those who either eou'd not or would not see the advantages of 
establishing this means of communication. This has, however, perhaps 


‘worked good rather than evil; for it could only be met by the free use of 
‘the press, in order to enlighten all those who were willing to receive in- 


formation on the subject of railways, and this was done tosuch an extent 


that it soon ‘became apparent our danger-would be in having too many 


railways instead of too few. { 
‘‘In the latterend of 1830 a committee of survey was appointed ‘to 


establish a regular communication with the Engineers, by way of periodical 


reports, and to correct. errors, make ‘improvements, confirm friends, and 
conciliate enemies, In October, Messrs. Stephenson and Son-reported 
that .the line, as laid down by Mr. Giles, from Islington to Chipping 


Barnet, South Mims, Leverstock Green, and Hemel Hempstead, was 


exceedingly rough, and incurred deep and extensive excavations,,and that 
they would recommend ito leave Lundon near Hyde Park, running 
almost parallel with the. Edgeware Road to Watford, Hemel Hempstead, 
Great Berkhampstead, and Ivinghoe. 

“It was also proposed to enter Birmingham on the southside by a 
tunnel, so as to gain a central terminus. Another plan was to pass up 


‘the Tame Valley from Stone Bridge, and join the Grand Junction or 


at Wednesbury, having a branch line to Birmingham ; this was done wi 
a view. to the advantages of the whole | line from. London to:Laiverpool. 
Both companies were to have stationsin Broad-street,-the Grand Junc- 
tion on the -north-west side, ona piece of ground of about seveniand-a 
half acres; and the.London and Birmingham on the south-east side, con- 
taining about nir2 acres, with another station at. the Bell. Barn Road.” 


M. Poussin’s -work contains a list, together with an-aecount 
of the various railroads in contemplation .or\that have ‘been com- 
pleted in the United States, from whichit appears .that in‘number 
they vastly .exceed-ours, but as tothe material or manner of/eon- 
struction, there is not the least comparison. *The: Ameticansform 
their railroads in a very slight and fragile manner. 
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In looking into M. Poussin’s work we find, that from New York 
to Philadelphia there either is, or will shortly be two railroads. 
The first of these is the Camder and Amboy railroad, constructed 
with a double track, and leading from the port of South Amboy, in 
a south-westerly direction across the State of New Jersey, a distance 
of sixty miles, to Camden, on the easterly bank of the Delaware, 
opposite to the city of Philadelphia. The passage from New York 
to Amboy is made by steamboat navigation, a distance of twenty- 
five miles through an inland passage, which separates Staten Island 
from the shore of New Jersey. The passage from New York to 
Philadelphia is made in five and a half hours. 

The other line is entirely distinct from that just described. It is 
of about the same length, and leads from the ferry, opposite to the 
city of New York, through the city of Newark, and the towns of 
Brunswick and Trenton, directly to the city of Philadelphia. This 
line consists of three distinct railroads united in one line ; one ex- 
tending from the ferry to New Brunswick, the second from New 
Brunswick to Trenton, and the third from Trenton to Philadelphia. 
The second of these roads is not yet finished ; the other two are in 
fall operation. This route will have the advantage of passing 
through the principal towns of New Jersey, while the other passes 
directly through a very barren and desolate region. 

In continuing the Atlantic line from Philadelphia to Baltimore, 
there will also soon be a choice of several routes. ‘That which has 
been hitherto chiefly travelled, is the New Castle and Frenchtown 
railroad, which extends only across the peninsula from the Delaware 
River to Chesapeake Bay, a distance of sixteen miles, and serves 
as the connecting link of a chain of steamboat navigation, by which 
the rest of the passage is made from Philadelphia to Baltimore. 
The distance by the course of the steamboat from Philadelphia to 
New Castle is thirty-five miles, and that from Frenchtown to Balti- 
more nearly double, making the whole distance from Philadelphia 
to Baltimore a hundred ‘ind twenty miles. The time usually occu- 
pied in making the passage is from ten to eleven hours, that part of 
it made by the railroad occupying one hour. 

There are a number of ‘other railroads, some few of which are 
finished, that are intended to:zonnect most of the cities of the north- 
ern and middle states with each other. The number of projected 
ones 1s so great, that if only half were completed, it would take a 
‘population greater than that of the whole union to be solely employed 
in their construction, for at least the period of one generation. 

The last work at the head of this article is a very clever manual 
of reference for all travellers that make use of the London and 
Birmingham Railway in. their journeys. It is written by Mr. 
Coghlan, a gentleman who has been some time very favourably — 
known to the public as the author of a numerous list of exceedingly 
valuable guide books : which well-earned reputation, the present 
performance will not detract from. 
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Art. XIII.—/taly: In Siz Parts: With’ Historical @nd® Classical 
Notes. By Joun E, Reape. Londons Saunders and Otleys 4 838. 
Woutp this Poem ever have been produced had Lord Byronneverswritten 
Childe Harold? We dare not say, no; for Mr. Reade is-an-enthusiastic 
observer of whatever is beautiful or grand in nature and art, and has 
besides long wooed the poetic muse, and studied the poetic art. with un- 
remitting assiduity, But we are prepared to assert. that after Childe 
Harwld, “ lialy”’ has but a poor chance to survive its author, In the first 
place it has much the appearance of an imitation, che same Spenserean 
measure is adopted, and the same objects—witness the Gladiator, and 
many others (a bold attempt, surely) are frequently his themes as those 
which attracted the power of Byron’s genius. In the second place, un- 
consciously no doubt, and perhaps inevitably, the same thoughts and 
images are often seized or attenuated which the ‘* Childe” so potently 
forestalled. We are sorry for this, because Mr. Reade is a person pos- 
sessed of not a few of the qualities of a true poet, of the elements which 
constitute a poetic temperament; and. because whenever, in the poem 
before us, he departs from the path which Byron has trod, he. appears to 
us to exhibit more power and greater felicity every way than on other 
occasions. At the same time, it must be admitted that our author’s verses 
are never otherwise than beautiful. His versification is melodious and 
rotund, his imagery is tastefully chosen and delicately handled, his tone of 
sentiment is pure, and not seldom inspiring, and by the cultivated mind 
and the lover of poetry very many passages and verses:of this long ‘pro- 
duction will be dwelt upon with satisfaction and delight—nay, whit is 
more, the longer they are dwelt upon the greater will be the pleasure’and 
the profit of the reader. Indeed, “ Italy” being a work in which there ‘is 
no connected or sustained story, buta string of imaginings and reflections, 
such as presented themselves to the author at the very time of his visit to 
the scenes and objects described, can only be properly appreciated after 
piece-meal, deliberate, and repeated perusal: and then, we venture \to 
predict, that to every reader, like Sir Robert Peel, to whom the work. is 
dedicated, capable of estimating its merits, it will afford sustained pleasure. 
The. poem, in short, is remarkable in regard to swectness and refinement 
of sentiment, but presents few claims to originality or the highest attri- 

butes of verse. 

The plan of the Poem is simple enough. It follows the author, or 
rather, keeps pace with him as he travels from one scene and city to another, 
renowned on account of their natural beauties, their works of art; or the 
great men who have conferred immortality upon these objects; and some- 
times the main current of the verse, of the descriptions, and the senti- 
ments,'is relieved by tales and episodes, in various kinds.of verse. Our 
first specimen will be the first five stanzas of the Poem,. The Apennines 
is the subject. 


““Tfthou wert aught, Time-hallowed phantom, Muse! 
Save the creation of immortal mind, 
Here, throned apart, thy temple would’st thou choose ; 
Oh! never on Parnassus’ heights enshrined; . 
’Mid Ida’s woods, or Delphic shades reclined, 
VoL. 1, (1838.) No. m1. a1 teh 
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Was a sublimer, worthier Altar thine 
Than where I stand, companion of the Wind, 
Cloud-folded on the stormy Apennine !— 

_ Than where I feel thee linked with Nature’s life and mine. 
Else, wherefore, Vision of the Soul! wert thon 
Embodied ever from mankind apart, 

Throned on the mountain’s heaven-encircled brow ? 
Save that the poet felt thou wert and art 

From Nature’s forms created by the heart: 

The crag, the cloud, the spirit-stirring Air ! 

All elements that kindred Power impart; 

Thou, who her gentler communings would’st share 

The vale, or brooklet seek, and thou shalt find her there! 
Stand—for unseen beneath a world lies shrouded : 
An upper and a nether heaven; behold 
Above—the boundless azure spreads unclouded ; 
Beneath—the mists voluminous enrolled 
In wave-like ridges, fold enwrapped o’er fold : 

Now, broken, feathering up the mountain’s side 
In billowy wreaths of gusty vapour rolled ; 
Now, through its yawning gorges spreading wide, 

Like smoke whose eddying palls those rocky cauldrons hide ; 
Upwards from their all-fathomless chasms seething 
As from the Abyss of Hell! lo, dimly seen, 

Hung round their sides the blasted pines stretch wreathing 
Their arms with a forlorn and witch-like mien; 

A bove—beneath—the Quiet how serene! 

The Motion and the Silence ! the bright Sun 

Casting o’er yon cloud-waves its dazzling sheen ; 

A solemn Sea! still fluctuating on, 

As heaved the waves o’er earth ere yet from Chaos won. 
Lo, Life’s true isthmus, thou who standest here, 
Rising between tlie two eternities ; 

The infinite of yonder azure sphere : 

The floating Ocean of the Cloud that lies 

Beneath thee, and the world o’er canopies : 

Thou, the sole link between that earth and heaven ; 
How thy grand isolation magnifies 

Thy spirit to the mighty Vision given ! 

Away, each lowlier thought, each earthlict memory driven.” 

There is much earnestness and intensity of feeling in these, and, indeed, 
throughout every stanza of the Poem. Still it will be felt that the author 
does not rise, in spite of himself, above himself in any one burst of thought, 
but rather that, in spite of evident though hearty effort, he maintains 
merely an elegant middle flight, no part of which by a resistless mastery 
imprints itself distinctly and permanently upon the mind. The very 
plethora of words, epithets, and phrases used, sweet and musical though 
they be, tends to dissipate the force of the thoughts and the imagery in- 
troduced. As to the first line of the third stanza, a literary friend has 


pointed out to us the very obvious transference and accommodation of 
Byron’s weil-known line, 
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‘“‘ Stop—for thy tread is on an empire’s dust.” 

and yet, we do not for a moment suppose that Mr. Reade was conscious 
of the plagiarism. If he was, it must have been after most laborious pre- 
paration; for we find the line naturally enough and even, beautifully 
arising out of the first stanza, out of its expression, its allusion and de- 
scribed situation. Extensive reading and an excessive admiration of the 
best English poets will account for this and similar unconscious copyings 
wherever the great creative power is wanting, such as was possessed by 
men like Shakspeare, Milton, and Byron, who after all were but the ser- 
vants not the absolute masters of the inspired power. - 

One or two specimens more will help our readers to a just appreciation 
of Mr. Reade’s Italy. Take him on a work of Art—the Dancing Fawn 
at Florence. 

“The Dancing Fawn—he cannot hide his joy, 
The pulses of delight within him bounding! 
His foot pressed lightly on that music-toy, 
Now soft, now full, the answering cymbal rounding ; 
How is his rapture at each note redounding ! 
His arms are tossed in motion, like a tree, 
When the Wind through its joyous boughs is sounding ! 
His face, his eyes brimful, o’erflow with glee, 

His is the very life of rapture’s ecstacy !” 
Rome, its ruins, and its present condition are the subject of a number 
of fine, impressive, and solemn stanzas— We quote one. 
* Behold the skeleton—the reliques round 
Of life and mind which grasped the orb’d world! 
Where Desolation, sitting on the ground, 
Her scornful lips in very mockery curled, 
In ruin hath fantastically hurled : 
Lo—where the living City towers confessed : 
The cross and keys upon her flag unfurled ; 
Her power a mockery, her name a jest; 
By turns, each tyrant’s prey, insulted or caressed.” 

Mr. Reade has proved his assertion in the preface, that the whole terri- 
tory of Naples is, by the Poet, unbroken, almost untrodden ground. And 
it is upon this ground, as we hinted in our preliminary observations, that 
he is most successful and spirited. He need not then be afraid in any 
future effort to allow his Muse’s genius its fullest scope and sweep over 
new regions, and where no Byron has travelled or strewn amaranths 
before. Hear him on the Story of Dedalus. 

, ‘‘ Pause for awhile on yonder grassy hill, 
When, offering up the steerage of his wings, 
The tale of Deedalus instructs us still : 
How beauteous those divine imaginings 
Of the old time, round which fond Fancy flings 
Her brightest hues to arrest the heedless mind ! 
How flower-like truth from buried fable springs | 
Here the sad Father in his grief designed 

The story of his son, in rash presumption blind: 

Thrice he essayed—and thrice the sire confessed 
The o’ermastering power of Nature as he failed ! 
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What need the truth implanted in each breast ? 
On human wisdom the restraint entailed, 
Whose glorious ambition heaven assailed ?— 
To leave the baser herd behind, to prove, 
Even though the wrath of man or heaven prevailed, 
Its immortality, that vainly strove 
To o’erleap its mortal state, and sphere itself above.” 

In this vigorous manner does our poet moralize and give a beautifully 
instructive tone to his verses, at the same time that they are classically 
correct in point of allusion and imagery. The Poem, indeed, admits of a 
long and critical review, the result of which, in candid hands, ‘would be in 
no mean degree gratifying to its author ; but it came at too late a period 
to us to receive a more lengthened notice than what we have given. 





—_—-— 











Art. XIV.—Ist. Considerations on the Vital Principle. 2nd. The Silk- 
worm,and most Approved Methods of Rearing Silk. 3rd. Improvements 
on the Life-Boat. By Joun Morray. London: Effingham Wilson. 
1838. 

Tne two first of these Pamphlets have reached second editions. The 

“ Considerations ” contain an able examination of Mr. Crosse’s experiments. 

The scientific doctrines as well as illustrations of our author, must be dear 

to every one who has felt himself stunned by the dogmas of sceptics about 

what they call Spontaneous existence. The second publication is an im- 

proved and enlarged edition of a former work, in which not only the 

Natural History of the Silk-Worm is given, but the best system of rearing 

silk and cultivating the Mulberry in our colonies and islands is explained. 

The author continues to be of opinion that under circumstances of a regu- 

lated artificial temperature, such as is applied in the management of our 

exotic plants, the rearing of the silk- worm may be advantageously attempted 
and pursued in this country. 

The last mentioned in the above list of Mr. Murray’s pubiications pre- 
sents another variety in his philanthropic studies. Its design is to point 
out certain improvements which have occurred to his mind, for the more 
certain preservation of human life when shipwrecked, or in danger of being 
shipwrecked in the vicinity of the shore, over and above those expedients 
which his ingenuity and perseverance in the cause of humanity have on 
former occasions detailed and made known on this subject to the world. 

In a late article on Shipwrecks we pointed out the fearful amount of loss 
not only of property but of human life which the annual history of our 
maritime trade furnishes; and the fact is, as has been stated by others, 
“the loss of the mariner is a muestion that never enters into the calculation 

of commercial enterprise :” it is regarded as nothing more than an item in 
the tear and wearof business. ‘The legislature has been wonderfully remiss 
on the subject. To be sure, expedients—Manby’s amongst others—have 
been encouraged and employed for the purposes under consideration ; but 
the benefit thereby realized has as yet been exceedingly limited. In these 
circumstances, any one who, like Mr. Murray, earnestly and assiduously 
devotes his attention to improvement in this pressing and momentous matter 
has a high claim to notice and welcome. 


We do not profess ourselves competent to speak on the subject of Life- 
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Boats, or to balance the merits and defects which may belong to our 
author’s proposals. It may be mentioned, however, that it is a very secure 
and complete apparatus which he contemplates ; one, indeed, which should 
render those who may enter it, he thinks, as safe as if they continued on 
land. 

Mr. Murray has great objections to the air bores that are very frequently 
attached to Life Boats, and mainly relied upon. But an extract will best 
elucidate his views about the improvements that may be effected in this 
serious and urgent branch of national and individual interests. 

‘It is not intended in this place to enter into a description of the con- 
struction of the common ‘ Life Boat,’ or the principles on which its safety 
is founded; but to ‘ make assurance doubly sure,’ I may be allowed to re- 
commend that each seaman in the ‘ Life Boat’ should be ‘ doubly armed,’ 
being provided with Mr. Egerton Smith’s ‘ cork jacket,’ and there should 
be even a supply in the ‘ Life Boat’ for the benefit of those rescued from 
the wreck. , 

‘“T would further recommend that the oars of the ‘ Life Boat’ be severally 
locked to the gunwale, being confined by a loophole and nut screw, and move 
on a pivot axis or swivel fulcrum. 

‘‘ Beside the buoyancy of the * Life Boat’ being secured by the application 
of cork to the gunwale and sides, by which the specific gravity of the mass 
is not only secured, and its floatage enhanced, it becomes also the means, 
inclusive of the peculiar form and construction, by which the ‘ Life Boat’ 
recovers its upright position, when accidentally reversed by the waves, 

“There appear to me, however, to be other destderata, than those pro- 
vided for; and, which seem to enter into the idea of what purports to bea 
‘ Life Boat,’ as necessary and essential accessories :—namely, appendages 
or adjustments, by which the ‘ Life Boat’ may not be overturned, for tho’ 
a properly constructed ‘ Life Boat’ should recover its original position, it 
always disconcerts the crew, and may also be connected with the loss of 
life. 

“The required equilibrium, formed on the phenomena of the oscillation 


of the waves, I conceive, may be accomplished by fowering the centre of 


gravity, by means of which the ‘ Life Boat” will have a wore firm hoid of 
the sea, and the required equilibrium being adjusted and maintained, the 
surge will be lest able to overturn it, or in other words—the * Life Boat’ will 
oppose a more firm resistance to its momentum or shock. 

‘‘The second improvement to perfect the end proposed, is to er/end the 
floating surface above, by lateral float-boards, formed of plates of cork, in 
divided oblong squares, or seyuw'euts ;—the resistance of the wave on the 
one side, by its upward pressure, &c., counterbalanciug the force of the wave 
on the opposite side; action «nd reaction being equal, and the oscillating 
Wave resisting as much as it is resisted. The cork-boards, whick operate 
like lateral wings or fins, do nut rise above the horizontal plane. ‘The cork, 
being in segments, will not intercept, or interfere with, the free operation 
of the rowers ; and when not buoyant by the waves, they maintain a ver- 
tical position, and then act as tenders when the ‘ Life Boat’ comes in con- 
tact with the wreck, or is accideutally driven against shelving rocks. 

“ By spindles moving in hollow cylinders, and loaded at their lower ex- 
tremities with lead or iron, the centre of gravity. may be considerably low - 
ered; and as these are moveable, and fall by their own weight, when in 
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shallow water, or when pulled on shtre, the poises are forced upwards; and 
the balls or conical masses of metal may be made to occupy cavities, pre- 
pared for their reception, in the keel of the ‘ Life Boat.’ The stems of the 
poises may be perforated, and, by means of pins, be fired, so as to allow 
the boat to float in very shallow water; or metallic rcpe might be substi- 
tuted for the inelastic metallic rods. ‘The upper orifices of the cylinders 
being on a level with the gunwale, will prevent the water entering into 
the boat, thro’ that channel, as water, by a statical law, cannot rise above 
its level or its source.” 

Mr. Murray appends certain observations concerning the construction 
and the uses of a Shipwreck Arrow of his invention ; thus evidencing how 
deeply and perseveringly he has directed his mind to the subject of losses 
at sea; and furnishing proofs that he might most advantageously be employed 
by government, or by any other great public body, in this field where so 
much scope exists for scientific invention and humane efforts. 


,™ 
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Art. XV.—The Pilgrim’s Progress: with a Life of the Author. By 
Jostau Conver, Esq. Twenty-five Engravings. London: Fisher. 
1838. 

Tne Editions of the Pilgrim’s Progress are almost enumerable, but never 

has any one appeared so superlatively handsome and beautiful as that which 

is now before us. Talk of your Annuals and your Drawing-room books ! 

Here is a volume where art wedded to piety and religion may be said to 

walk in her highest vocation, and to do that which Raphael would not have 

deemed unworthy of his seraphic genius. We marvel how John Bunyan 
would have felt had he seen himself in this imposing, exquisite, yet becom- 
ing dress. Not to speak of Mr. Melville’s drawings, which, by different 
hands, have been engraved according to the highest rules and models of 
modern art, the letter-press is so transparently tasteful and rich, that no 
Prayer-book can surpass it for the soft harmonies and appealing power of 
its tone. The engravings as pictures are grand, and to be appreciated 
require to be examined. Nay, the wood-cuts interspersed and woven 
around leading capital letters, or pointed passages, in the allegory, are, 
perhaps, the very softest and most illustrative that we ever beheld. In 
fact, we strive in vain to give utterance to our estimation of this most 
beautiful and adequate edition of the Pilgrim’s Progress. Still, despairing 
as we do, to describe the merits of its artistic and mechanical features, the 
Memoir prefixed from the pen of Mr. Conder admits of transference to our 
pages; and accordingly we quote a sample of it, beginning at the begin- 
ning. The biographer says—* The most popular religious book in English 
literature—in which the most popular books are of a religious character— 
is the production of an uneducated peasant, who worked his way out of the 
lowest vice and ignorance, not by the force of his genius, so much as by 
that of an impulse which quickened his genius into life, and transformed 
him at once intellectually and morally. The finest specimen of well-sus- 
tained allegory in any language, is the composition of this self-taught 
ru tic, who little aimed at literary celebrity in the homely parable which he 
wrote to solace his prison hours, far the religious instruction of the common 
people. The most admirable exposition of the elements of Christian theology 
—one which is so little of a controversial or sectarian character, that it may 
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confessedly be read without offence by sober-minded Protestants of all per- 
suasions, and yet so comprehensive, as to form the best popular body of 
divinity —is the composition of an itinerant preacher, whose apostolic labours 
consigned him, in the days of the Stuarts, to a twelve years’ imprisonment, 
in Bedford gaol, for no other crime than noncomformity. What is still 
more remarkable, this work, the Odyssey of the English people—the 
favourite with young and old; which the poet admires for its imaginative 
beauty, and in which the artist finds the most delightful subjects for the 
pencil, to the extraordinary merit of which, testimony has been borne by 
critics who have had no sympathy with either the design and religious spirit 
of the work, or the theological opinions interwoven with it, and who rank the 
realities shadowed in the allegory with the creations of romance ;—this 
work —we need not name it—the Pilgrim’s Progress, is, in fact, a powerful 
address to the conscience; having no other object than to delineate the 
successive stages of the spiritual life, and to portray the mental conflicts of 
experimental piety, which, to those who have no corresponding experience, 
must appear the hallucination of fanaticism. Strange that a work should 
have power so to please the imagination of an indevout man, which can be 
understood only by the heart in which religion has its seat;—that those 
who have not the key to the cipher, should still admire the character in 
which the spiritual meaning is veiled, aad which experience alone can per- 
fectly interpret.” 

We feel assured that the present edition of this unmatched work will 
contribute to its celebrity, and be the channel of more widely experienced 
results than have ever yet distingnished even its unexampled history. 





Arr. XVI.—Andya, The Prophetess of Méwar. A Poem, in siz 
Cantos. By Euizapeta Stewart. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 
1838. 

A MELANCHOLY passage in Oriental history, and as partly given by Colonel 

Tod in his ** Annals of Rajast-han,” forms the theme of this poem. Little 

more of it than the two first Cantos .have reached us, and therefore it is 

impossible to judge what may be the impression produced by the whole 
when published. Of the versification and the fair writer’s poetic powers, 

a specimen highly creditable to her, will be found in the opening lines. 

‘‘ Beneath a group of cypress trees that wave, 
O’er the arched entrance of a gloomy cave, 
Silent she sits, and marks the purpling skies, 
While evening gales and evening odours rise, 
There is a scene around her which might still 
The fiercest impulses of human will. 

’Tis night !—but night without a shade, a cloud, 
One flower of earth, one star of heaven to shroud. 
On either hand, each mountain’s roseate brow, 
Is softly glittering in the moonbeams now : 

And as their dark and dangerous steeps decline, 
‘To fertile valleys, or the drear ravine, 

The lofty cotton tree uplifts his form, 

Monarch of woods, and victor of the storm, 
Waves the cool plaintain, the Maduga showers, 
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1) sDhesperfiume.of itsyorgeous crimson flowers. 
The branches of the hallowed peepul there 
Tremblingly wanton in the soft clear air. 

de o} ef kbewambak,round the stately mango weaves 
) ‘dits-exquisitely white, and fragrant leaves.” 

To this.sketch of scenery, one of character may be added; in which, 
however, the rhythm isnot faultless. The ideas as well as the language are 
somewhat prosaic in this latter extract. 

‘So passed the young years of that lonely child, 
By her sweet thirst for knowledge most beguiled ; 
No feebleness of her weak sex could bring, 

The chain to fetter her mind’s eagle wing, 

In those pursuits by which the soul descries 

How it has lost its region in the skies; 

And with such vividness her piercing thought, 
The impress of each new instruction caught, 
That her acquirements, indeed, might seem 
Remembrances of some forgotten theme. 

And then, benevolent Kantya’s name, 

How iolized by her young heart became ; 

And that stern god to whom her life was vowed, 
With how much more of wondering awe she bowed 
Before him—then the Bramin from his store, 

To her imparted some sublimer lore— 

Of how the soul when purified away 

From lingering defilements of its clay, 
Advancing in sublimity and love, 

Should pass from glorious realm, to realm above! 
And while the old man thus the hour beyuiled, 
Anaya lifted up her head and smiled, 

And half forgot her present wayward fate, 

In dreaming of that better, happier state.” 





ee 





Arr. XVII.—Letter to Lord Glenelg, on Negro Apprenticeship. By 
Joun INNEs. 

Tue author of this letter made a tour through the British colonies in 
the West Indies in 1835, to procure, as he informs his readers, correct infor- 
mation for Government on the state of these settlements and possessions, 
and on all questions affecting their future prosperity. He also professes to 
have ever since exerted himself in bringing under the noble Secretary’s 
notice, whatever was likely to aidin preparing for the unqualified freedom of 
the Apprenticesin 1840. It is but natural, therefore, that he should attach 
himself to the unpopular government view of the subject. At the same time 
his minute acquaintance with the colonies under consideration and with the 
working of the Apprenticeship entitles the pamphlet to particular attention ; 
while his account of certain official returns, and his corrections of certain 
misrepresentations, go to strengthen the view of those who maintain that the 
interests of the apprentices as well as of the planters, together with the sanc- 
tity of national faith, can only be consulted and observed by resisting the 
measures advocated in Exeter Hall, and at other great popular meetings. 
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Art. XVIII.— The Dramatic Works of William Shakspeare, with Re- 
marks on his Life and Writings. By Tuomas Camppety. Lundon: 
Moxon. 1838. 

Tis large-papered and double columned octavo which extends to about 
nine hundred and sixty pages, is to be followed by the Dramatic Works 
of Beaumont and Fletcher, the Introduction by Southey, and the Works 
of Ben Jonson, Memoir by Barry Cornwall. The letter-press is bold and 
clear; the text is not smothered among notes or references; while the whole 
in all its features is noble and massive, as one desires to behold the garb 
and bearing of the greatest of our dramatic princes. The price is mode- 
rate, being only twenty shillings ; so that when taken together with the 
kindred works announced, a stately dramatic library will be at the com- 
mand of every one, at a charge that has generally been considered mode- 
rate fur anv of the three separate publications. 

The writers of the Memoirs and Introductory Remarks have been judi- 
ciously selected and appvinted: in this respect the cast has been such as 
must widely recommend the large undertaking. 

Itis of the author of the “ Pleasures of Hope,” that we have now alone 
to speak ; his Remarks, which claim attention rather on account of their 
liveliness and playfulness of spirit than effurt to be original and profound, 
pleasantly guide the mind to the exhaustless treasures that follow. The 
anxiety which we naturally experience to become acquainted with the 
Bard of Avon’s personal history and character, regarding which there is 
such a singular dearth of facts for one who has enchained the world’s 
wonder, is finely perceived and expressed by Mr. Campbell. Still, it is not 
clear that a gratification of curiosity in the mere matter of biography would 
enhance our love or admiration of Shakspeare. Perhaps it is as well that 
we ae left to invest him with attributes that harmonize rather with his 
magic powers than with every-day reality, which, without doubt, even in 
his case, developed frailties and errors that might have marred the worship 
of posterity. 

It is better, we think, that we should look for Shakspeare’s life in his 
works than in any circumstantial memoir; nor to the searching and dis- 
cerning student will the effort be found barren of delightful results. 
Indeed we observe that a work is on the eve of publication, called 
“ Shakspeare’s Autobiographical Poems ;” and the writer of it professes to 
develop the Bard’s character from his creations, stating that the key, 
simple as it may appear, unlocks every difficulty, and presents a pure and 
uninterrupted stream of biography. Mr. Campbell has to a certain extent 
adopted the same idea. He says, 

* The Tempest,’ indeed, has a sort of sacredness as the last work of the 
mighty workman. Shakspeare, as if conscious that it would be his last, 
and, as if inspired to typify himself, has made its hero a natural, a dignified, 
and benevolent magician, who could conjure up spirits from the vasty deep, 
and command supernatural agency by the most seemingly natural and simple 
means. nd this final play of our poet has magic indeed; for what can be 
simpler in language than the courtship of Ferdinand and Miranda, and yet 
what can be more magical than the sympathy with which it subdues us? 
Here Shakspeare himself is Prospero, or rather the superior genius who 
commands both Prospero and Ariel. But the time was approaching when 
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the potent Sorcerer was to break his staff, and to bury it fathoms in the 
ocean— 

‘ Deeper than did ever plummet sound.’ 
That staff has never been, and never will be, recovered.” 

The following passage affords another instance of the manner in which 
the songster of ‘‘ Hope” speculates concerning the Sorcerer. 

“ A ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’ (1594.)—Addison says, ‘ When I 
look at the tombs of departed greatness, emotion of envy dies within me.’ 
I] have never been so sacrilegious as to envy Shakspeare, in the bad sense 
of the word, but if there can be such an emotion as sinless envy, I feel it 
towards him; and if I thought that the sight of his tombstone would kill so 
pleasant a feeling, I should keep out of the way of it. Of all his works, the 
‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream’ leaves the strongest impression on my mind, 
that this miserable world must have, for once at least, contained a happy 
man. ‘This play is so purely delicious, so little intermixed with the pain- 
ful passions from which poetry distils her sterner sweets, so fragrant with 
hilarity, so bland and yet so bold, that I cannot imagine Shakspeare’s mind 
to have been in any other frame than that of healthful ecstasy when the 
sparks of inspiration thrilled through his brain in composing it.” 

On the subject of scholarship, and its influence on poetic genius, Mr. C. 
speaks thus,— 

“If learning could come intuitively, 1 have no doubt that it would 
enrich genius; but the toil and absorption of mind bestowed in acquiring 
it—the unoriginal habits of thinking—nay, the prejudices liable to accom- 
pany its acquisition—the cramping of the soul from its natural impulses 
and meditations—these, [ apprehended, are the drawbacks on whatever 
advantages to inspiration may accrue from laboriously acquired erudition. 
It was predicted of a young man lately belonging to one of our universities, 
that he would certainly become a prodigy because he read sixteen hours 
aday. ‘Ah!’ but, said somebody, ‘how many hours a-day does he think ?” 
It might have been added, ‘ How many hours does he feel?’ Still we have 
evidence that Shakspeare revelled in the fictions of antiquity, and under- 
stood its characters and moral truths. ‘There is not a doubt that he lighted 
up his glorious fancy at the lamp of classical mythology : 

‘ Hyperion’s curls—the front of Jove himself, 

An eye like Mars, to threaten and command ; 

A station like the herald Mercury, 

New lighted on a heaven-kissing hill,’ 
Who can read these lines without perceiving that Shakspeare had imbibed 
a deeper feeling of the beauty of Pagan mythology than a thousand pedants 
could have imbibed in their whole lives? How many years he was at the 
grammar-school has not been determired; they may bave been three, or 
they may have been six. At the lowest supposition he acquired some, 
though small Latin ; but, before we conclude that it was very small, let us 
recollect that Shakspeare was here the schoolboy, and not a commonplace 
lout. I grant that, after entering into the cares of life, it is not very pro- 
bable he should have cultivated bis classic acquirements. The best scholars 
hold their tenure of erudition on a repairing lease ; and many who have 
been once learned have given up their lease to avoid the trouble of repairs. 
The little tenement of his schoolboy learning it can scarcely be imagined 
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that Shakspeare afterwards mended ; nevertheless, I suspect that he had 
much reading, how far, soever, it might fall short of erudition. There are 
symptoms of his having known something of French, and, if he knew any- 
thing of Latin, a certain requirement of Spanish and Italian was of easy 
access to him. Whether the latter suspicion be true or not, is it possible 
to conceive Shakspeare, in question of his plots, not to have been an active 
reader; and supposing his reading to have been desultory, it is not inex- 
plicable that desultory reading should have been a mighty aliment to his 
fancy. His mind was an alembic of sweets. The bee is not fed on fields 
of sugar-cane, but on the bitter herbs of the mountains; and on those 
mountains the most beautiful and best-tasted wild birds are better nourished 
that are our caged and crammed domestic fowls. I once examined the 
stomach of a wild bird killed in the Highlands; its feathers were splendid, 
and its flesh was white, firm and plump, but in its crop there was nothing 
but heather-bells. I had been reading the works of Burns, and could not 
help saying to myself—‘ Well, poor thing! thou seemest to me a Burns 
among birds, since in the wild air of nature thou couldst fatten upon 
heather-bells !’ Shakspeare’s learning, whatever it was, gave him hints as 
to sources from which classical information was to be drawn. The age 
abounded in classical translations; it alsoteemed with public pageants, and 
Allegory itself might be said to have walked the streets. He may have 
laughed at the absurdity of many of those pageants, but still they would 
refresh his fancy. Whether he read assiduously or carelessly, it should be 
remembered that reading was to him not of the vulgar benefit that it is to 
ordinary minds. Was there a spark of sense or sensibility in any author on 
whose works he glanced, that spark assimilated to his soul, and it belonged 
to it as rightfully as the light of heaven to the eye of the eagle.” 

There is novelty as well as manifest justice in some of these views. We 
have only room to quote farther Mr. Campbell’s solution of the question 
about Hamlet’s inconsistencies, viz., ‘‘ that his morbid mind is endued both 
with the reality and the affectation of madness. Such cases are not 
unknown in the history of mental aberration.” 

The remarks bestowed upon each play may be understood from these 
few specimens to have no slight share of illustrative point about them; and 
we may add, the poet is often to be detected in the critic. 





Art. XIX.—A Letter to Sir James R. Carnac, Bart., on British Inter- 
ference with the Religious Observances of the Natives of India. 
London: Allen & Co. 1838. 

Tue author, who seems to have had much experience in India, is very 

angry, especially with those persons who have designated the much-talked- 

of Pilgrim Tax Regulation a direct encouragement of Idolatry. Some 
of the facts and suggestions which he has set before us deserve careful 
consideration ; but we have also felt in perusing the Letter that a spirit 
of Special Pleading pervades it, and that the author is not always con- 
sistent. We have not, for instance, found his reasoning satisfactory whem 
endeavouring to show that the withdrawing the protection of our Indian 

Government from the Hindoo worship, is the same thing, as respects the 

Hindoos, as active and direct measures intended for the suppression os 

their Paganism. 
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Ast, XX..—An Analytical and Comparative View of all Religions 
now extant among Mankind. By Josiau Conver. London: Jackson 
and Walford. 18388. 

WE have heard it alleged that the only person calculated to write a histo 

of all religions, would be one of no religion at all, neither in reality nor 

professedly. ‘The observation has more of smartness in it than soundness 
or truth; for while it must be admitted, that there isa danger of stron 

prejudices operating on the mind of any man who attaches himself to any 
particular creed, when he comes to perform the part of a historian, 
interpreter, or commentator, in regard to such matters, still a person of uo 
religious belief is sure to be a despiser and scoffer of whatever system he 
happens to treat, and is therefore as likely to present an erruneous and 
unciaritable account as will occur between those who agree upon some 
first principles aud leading doctrines. At the sawe time, to go uc further 
than the Christian world, what a lamentable diversity and rancorous 
oppositiun do exist! Whoever, therefore, like Mr. Conder, undertakes to 
communicate a correct view of the whole and of each creed and profession, 

“ with their Internal Diversities,” ought to be widely and deeply informed, 

as well as dispassionate and tolerant. ‘To this comprehensiveness of 

information our author may safely lay claim; for honesty of purpose, and 
varnestness to do complete justice to all sects and churches, we also think, 
he has a right to demand credit. At the same time the strictest rules of 
impartiality require not of him, either in justice to his readers or himself, 
that he should withhold an explanation of matters of faith which his own 
creed recognises and upon which he reposes his everlasting hopes. That 
creed, we need not say to those that are to any extent acquainted with 
Mr. Conder’s former writings, is what is understood by the term Scriptural, 
the peculiar doctrines of the Gospel being fully and sincerely believed in 
by him, But even to persons who may be of a different way of thinking, 
the vast mass of information crowded into this thick volume ought. ta 
recommend it strongly. It may justly be regarded as a work which -has 
kept pace with the religious community of all shades, bringing the reader 


down to the present day, and planting him upon an eminence from which 
he may direct a,mighty and momentous survey. 


—— 





Art, XXI.—A Brief Compendium of Arithmetic. By Bensamin 
SnowpEn. London: Simpkin & Marshall. 1838. 

Mr. Srowven informs us that for more than fifty years his time has: been 

devoted tu the instruction of youth. This we can well believe, for the 

clear, concise, and practical form of this Compendium testify as much. 


As an introduction to larger treatises on Arithmetic we -reeommend the 
small volume. 





Arr. XXII.—Lavater's Original Maxims, &c. By B. WertuEm. Nisbet 
and Co. London: 1838. 

Tais tome is almost too tiny and slender to catch the:eye, especially 

when by the side of some of the formidable volumes which load our table. 

Its contents, however, are of the nature of gems which must not be esti- 

mated according to bulk, but to intrinsic quality. 
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Art. XXIII.—<A4n Opening of the Myslery ofthe Tabernacle. By 
Joun Vizarpv. London: Crofts. 1838. 
Txt is a comment on the first eight verses of the twenty-fifth chapter, of 
Exodus, in which close biblical research, learning, and ardent piety mani- 
fest their valuable and impressive fruits. The author regards the portion 
of Scripture he has here expounded as forming a part of a great allegorical 
mystery which enfolds the most solemn and substantial truths that can 
engage the mind of man. The manner in which he has compared Scrip- 
ture with Scripture, thence deducing much of his exposition, enables the 
reader to discover a mine of spiritual truth where all may have previously 
appeared barren, idly fanciful, or impenetrably obscure. 





Art. XXIV.—The Education of the Feelings. London: Taylor and 
Walton. 1838. 

Tus is a modest, well-intended, and well-executed little work. It is 
designed “to urge the great importance of Moral Education—to shew the 
bearing of a few great truths upon it—to point out the Natural Laws which 
the Creator has established, by which the feelings are to be trained and 
cultivated.” The volume does not profess to contain original views on the 
subject of education ; for who in this age, so remarkable for enlightened, 
extensive, and systematic books treating of physical, mental, and moral 
culture can flatter himself with the idea that he has great discoveries to 
communicate? The object of the work is better: it is addressed to those 
who have not enjoyed an opportunity of studying larger and systematic 
treatises in this department of theoretical and practical knowledge, while 
from these more imposing and formidable sources it draws the best lessons 
plentifully. A short extract from the preface will aptly close our notice. 
‘* New works on Education are constantly ushered forth—the subject is not 
new to the world, but it is ever so to individuals. Every one newly invested 
with the office of parent, feels as fresh and vivid an interest in it as if no one 
had ever been educated before, and seeks eagerly for light and information. 
To such no apology will be necessary for giving additional testimony to 
truths which, if known, have not been sufficiently acted upon.’ 





Art. XXV.—Mrs. Wilberforce; or, The Widow and her Orphan 

Family. London: Saunders & Otley. 1838. 
Tne name chosen for this novel, we fear, will operate to its disadvantage, 
by suggesting ideas that readers will consider unnecessary and indeed 
unpleasant. The fiction also labours under those drawbacks which a too 
copious infusion of religion exhibits. The work, however, is evidently 
the production of one accustomed to study human character, and to indulge 
in earnest reflection upon the phenomena which that world of wonders is 
continually developing. 





Art. XXVI.—Hood's Own; Or, Laughter from Year to Year. No. V. 
London: Baily & Co. 1838. 

Hoop sustains his humour admirably in this number, and in a var iegated 

form too. Just let the heart that rejoices in pure fun turn to a piece en- 
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titled ‘“* Refusing Tithes,” and author and artist will be found to combine 
their powers in fine style; orif a striking name afford an argument in behalf 
of a tale, take that of the “ Great Plague,” and no disappointment will ‘be 
experienced even on the part of those who entertain the most favourable 
opinion of Mr. Hood’s genius. In truth our creator of “ Laughter from 
Year to Year” presents a phenomenon in literature ; for his humour and 
wit are sterling as well as original and inexhaustible. 





Arr. XXVII.— The Popular Encyclopedia. Glasgow: Blackie. 1838, 
Tue half volume before us brings this far-famed work forward to the word 
Sun. The punctuality and rapidity of the appearance of its progressing 
Parts when considered in connexion with the intrinsic and original merits 
of the Lexicon, render the improved and enlarged edition the most desirable 
work of the kind that is published, upon anything like a similar scale, or at 
a similar expense. 





Art. XXVIII.— The Practical Works of Jeremy Taylor. With a Sketch 
of his Life and Times. By the Rev. Gzorce Crotty, LL.D. London: 
Rickerby. 1838. . 

Tue present portable, handsome, and, indeed, elegant edition of the most 
fervent and devotional works of one of England’s most eminent divines and 
writers extends to eight volumes, post octavo. These volumes contain the 
Life of Christ, Holy Living, Holy Dying, The Golden Crown, The Worthy 
Communicant, Select Sermons, and The Liberty of Prophesying. In 
these works Taylor’s copiousness, his fertility of composition, his eloquence 
of expression, his fervour of devotional feeling, his impressiveness and rich- 
ness of thought, are universally allowed to be amazing—to have the power 
to melt as well as to exalt. This exemplary Prelate was certainly one of 
the most gifted and most sanctified of men. Not to dwell upon his mental 
endowments, he possessed the advantages of a comely person, and a melo- 
dious voice which were the suitable organs of a never ceasing flow of piety 
and pure religious ardour in thought and action. ‘This edition will be the 
means of extending the influence of this great writer’s choicest works, and 
of showing to those who may be ignorant of the treasures of divinity which 
our language has embodied, that unsurpassed beauty of imagery and com- 
prehensiveness of illustration are the appropriate handmaidens of Chris- 
tianity. 





Art. XXIX.—Rambles tn the Pyrernees ; and a Visit to San Sebastian. 

By F. W. Vaux, Esa. London: Longman. 1838. 
A s.ienT, but modest and elegant narrative, detailing the particulars of a 
hasty tour through certain most interesting parts. The tone and temper 
of the author are really well calculated to induce others to visit the regions 
and spots which he describes, and at the same time to indicate the dispo- 
sitions which an Englishman ought to cherish when he passes from his own 
fire-side to foreign parts, Mr. Vaux must be a desirable travelling com- 
panion ; for intelligence and taste as well as activity and good humour 
‘characterize his volume, 








